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Letter IK)/ D.-917, dated tke 23rd, April 1921 
]j’j.om_T]ie Secretary to the G-overmnent of India, Home Depart* 

iiieBt. 

To-'--Tlie Cliief Becretaries of all local G-ovemmeiits (except BuiEia). 

Excellency tlie Viceroy' desires to have from each. Presidency and 
I-^roviiice a report on the, working ■ of ' the reformed constitution and its, 
results, political, financial and .administrative, covering the whole .period 
from the^cm]iinieiiGeme,iit of the Government- of India Act up . to date. The 
rc^jiort is iiiGended to enable liis Excellency to make a comprehensive and 
coii].]')ara)tiYe survey o.f the operation of the reformed system of government in 
tiiewuu.iioas ]Trovmce3, the d,irectioiis in which the strength or weakness of' the 
sy)St(‘j.ii has iiccii iria:o.ifested, the lines on which the possibility of further 
progress and development or the. necessity for greater elements of stability has 
been indicated and its effects on the administration and on the general political 
situation. , - ‘ > 

2. ' As a great deal of ground has to be covered and as it is necessary for pur- 
poses o,f coirij)a.ri,soii that 'there should be some substantial uniformity i.n the' 
sco]:,)e jnid iiietiiod of tlie reports from the various provinces, His Excellency 
desires that the follo'viiig main heads should be dealt with seriatim : — 

'!A-^The Execi^^^^ 

B — The Legislatiire. 

C — The constituencies and the public. 

13 — Political agitation and parties outside the re.forms scheme ana men 
iiifliieiice Oil it. 

k—The Ej:ecidive this head the following points 

appear to call for particular notice 

(i) Constitution and personnel of the Executive Government on both 
reserved and tinnsferred sides, and distribution of business. 

{hi) Alloeatioii of funds to reserved and transferred subjects. 

(/fi:) (djiistitiitiomil or Cabinet difficulties and the rcvsignation on such 
grounds of members or ministers. 

(iv) Reinforcement or readjustment ot Secretariat or otlie.r Head quarters 
establisliiuent necessitated by the Reforms. 

( u) Oo-oj K.*.i‘abioii between the Executive Goveriimeiit and the Legislature 
with special reference to permanent or special Oommittees of the 
latter a.nd the action taken in pursuance of their recommendations. 

, and the use of Council Secretaries. ' 

(fit)' Relations between the reformed Government and the Public Services. 

(vii) Gcuicraleffectofthereformson the cost and efficiency of the adminis-- 
tratiou. ' ' ‘ _ ' ’ . - 

C, (fuk'i) The Reforms and Local Self^GovernmenL , . y 
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4. B--L(yidaturc,---TliQ\soilimgolihBJ^egii:ydXi^^ will naturally 

form one of Hie princiyuii tuibjectti of tbe report. The first requisite is a concise 
but comprehensive siuiunary of the business traiisacted by the Councils under 
the following main heads : — 

{h) G o V oinnieiit L egisl atioi:) . 

{io) Private Bills. 

(iU) Financial Business. 

{w) Eesolutions and questions. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

Ills ]hv(MdIeiu*v fh'sires to lia ve a selheoniaiij(‘d record in the briefest posvsible 
compass of tlie items of Invsiness transacted, but this should be su].)p] emeu ted by 
a commentary dealing with the more important (|uestion>sof policy or ]>o]itics 
thereby raised. As regards (i) (iovernment legislation, the salient points are 
the general attitude taken towards (Jovemment ni(‘asures by the Councii, 
especially those involving aclditional taxation, measures dealing with law and 
order or public security, measures involving racial considerations and measures 
directed towards social reform, develo]>ment of resources and improvements 
in the adiriinistraiion. Legislative mcaiarrcs which luive been defeated or 
withdrawn owing to opposition should l)c ];)articidar]y noticed. Other points 
of importance an* eases of the c.ertili cation, retiUM) or reservation of bills (sec- 
tions 72-E. and BL,A. of the Government of India Act), the withholding of 
assent (section 81, iJjid) and resort to regulations, ordinances or otlier extra- 
ordinary legislative ])owers. 

{ii) Private Bills.— Home> account should be giveai of the. character of flie 
private h'gislation ] proposed, introduced or passed ; and special reference should 
be made to eases in w- hich such legislation w'as supported, adopted or oppesed by 
Government, 

(nf) Fwancial Bush(Css,--~VndcT this liead, the most important ])oiiits are 
the attitude of the Councils towards Government proposals for ex])e.nditiire and 
taxation; action taken by the Councils to enforce or extend tluir fijuincial pow'crs; 
cases in which GovermiH/nt liave accepted reductions of ihek estimai.es or ijn 
wiiieh the restoration of rejetied denumds have been found necessary ; mea- 
sures of retrenchment ; and proposals emanating from tlie Councils involving 
increased expenditure. 

(iu) Reisohitions avd -Bonie gcmeinl canuiuent waniU be of value 

on the exercise of the Councils’ powers of resolution and interpellation ; with 
special notification of tlie more important particular instances ; of tlie action 
taken by Govermnent in pursuance of resolutions or qiusstions ; and of the 
general iimss on wliielt resolutions and questions have been disallowed. 

^ (f) Jitarl/aHcti?n<?.--d1nauo impo, riant ca.ses under this heading will proy^ 
bably relate to BM)tionBdor adjoirmnient.huid amendnients of Bta^uding Ordef^* 

■ ■ , 5, In addition to, the speciile ppinis^abbye detailed arising out of particular 
items of the business traimeted''bj'''ilie‘;'Coun^^ are many questions of 



a more general natiire regarding the .working of tlie Councils to wMoh attention 
sliould be directed, of wMoii the following are examples : — 

(а) Tlie extent to \¥hich the Councils represent and react on current inib- 
lie opinion. ' ' 

(б) The extent to which and by what means relations have been inaiii- 

tained between members of the Councils and their constituencies. 

(g) Tlie formation on political lines of groups or parties within the Coun' 
oils, and how far these coincide with or traverse purely communal 
lines of cleavage. 

(d) The institution of what may be broadly called conventions of pro- 
cedure as between the Legislature and the Executive Government ' 
or the Governor, as e.g,, the grounds for the disallowance of resolu- 
tions and questions ; the appointment of Commissions and Com- 
mittees and the scope of their enquiries ; and, within the Councils 
themselves, the institution and growth of a parliamentary practice 
and tradition. 

(e) Tlie institution, whether on the part of Government or of parties 

witliin the Councils, of any form of party organization, the issue of 
whips, consultation as to the concerted attitude to be taken on 
piirticular tiieasures, appointments or election to committees, the 
priority to be given to particular items of Council business and so 
’'forth.' ' ■ \ 

(/) Prominent party leaders, their policies and adherents. 

6. Tkc Constitiumom and the Public . — Several of the points relevant to this 
iicading have been incidentally touched on in the preceding paragraph, but may 
be capable of a somewhat broader treatment. Information and opinions on the 
following points %vould be of value : — ^ 

(j) The ascertained percentage of enfranchised persons to the total 
popuiation, and the percentage of votes recorded in general or bye- 
electioBs to the total number of voters on the register. 

(/. ) The interest evinced by the constituencies and the public in the work 
of the Councils. 

{Hi) The extent to which the formation of political groups or parties in 
the Councils is reproduced in or derived from the constituencies, 

{iv) Electoral organization in the constituencies, political programmes, 
parties and party funds and machinery. 

(v) The inlluence of the press on politics and public opinion, and the 
promotion of organs of the press supporting the views of parti- 

7. agiM%Qn m\A parties outside the Beforms Scheme.^ It i 
obvious that no appreciation; Of the .present political situation and of the pos' 
siMlitiei of the future would be complete /-without careM consideration of th: 
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attitude and activities of the Congress and Khilafa.t parties which have hitherto 
elected to remain outside or to oppose the political system set up by the Govern- 
ment of India Act and of their influence on the Councils and constituencies. 
In this respect the attitude of the Coimcils towards the measures taken by 
Government against non-co-operative and Khilafatist activities and the iMcrest 
taken in the trial, conviction and treatment in jail of persons charged with 
oileiices connected with political movements are of importance. The later stages 
of the non-co-operative movement and the formation of parties of the Congress 
with the object, of entering the Councils will require particular attention witl\ 
regard both to the present political situation and to possible developments 
in the immediate future. Non-co-operative activities in Municipalities and 
Local Boards should also be considered in the same connection. 

8. The above suggestions are not intended to b(i exhaustive but merely 
general indications of the scope and contents of the rc])ort. The weight to he 
given to the points liere summarised will necessarily vary greatly in different 
provinces and doubtless many others, which have not been included, will be 
found to liave an important bearing on the enquiry x)roposed. 

y. I am to request that the report may be submitted not later than June 


MADRAS. 

Letter No. 838, dated iOtii July 1923. 

From — The OJiicf Secretary to the Government of .Madras, 

To—TIm Secretary to the Government India, Home department. 

With reference to your letter no. D. 917, dated 23rd April 1923, 1 aiu 
dire’ctcd to sul}niit the following report on the working of the reformed 
constitution and its results, politic^ financial and administrative, covering 
the wdiol period from the commencement of the Government of India Act 
uji to date. To facilitate reference, the paragraphs of this report are numbered 
in the centre headings in the same way as those of your demi-official litter 
under reply. 

A.— Thb Executive Goveenment. 

Pa wjraph 3 (/). ComiiMion and permnnd of the Excmiire Goraimient on 
both the feservcil and transferred sides ^ and distribution of business. 

2. The strength of the Executive Government under the Reforms scheme 
introduced by the Government of India Act, 1919, was fixed as follows for the 
Madras Presidency: — 

Four Slembers of the Executive Council, and 

Three Mini , 
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Baliadnr (now Sir) Mil hamni ad Habib Sahib Bahadur and the late 

Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyaugar were appointed as the Indian Members of 
(V)UueiL All tlie four Afeinbers took their seats with eth*et from the ITth 
Dt Ciuuber ]9:?0. 

3. The tliree Ministers who were appointed from the same date were :~~ 

(1) TJie late Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur A. Subbarayuln Reddiyar Garu, 

(2) The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur P. R,amarayaningar (now the Hon’ble 

the Raja of Panagal). 

(3) The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur (now Sir) K. Venkatareddi Nayudu Garn. 

Tn seleei ino' the Alinisters TTis Eveellemy the rh^veriior adopted the plan, in 
strict emisonauee with the Britisli eo?istitntional practice, of calling upon the 
leader of the party which liad ])een returned to power by the general elections to 
make recommendations. 

4. The subsequent changes in the personnel of the reserved half of the 
Government were — 

(n) Tlie HoiPble Sir Charles Todhimter took leave from May to October 
1921 and the Hon’ble Mr. A. R, Knapp was appointed temporary 
Member of Council. 

(h) The Hon’ble Sir Lionel Davidson retired from active service from 
1st April 1922 and the Hon^ble Mr. A. R. Knapp was appointed as 
permanent Member in the vacancy. 

(e) The late Hon’ble Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar resigned from the 12th 
February 1923 and the Hon’ble Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar was 
appointed temporary Member from I2th PebruaTy 1923 till 
21st March 1923 and permanent Member thereafter. 

(d) The Hon’ble Mr. A. R. Knapp availed himself of six months’ leave 
from 1st May 1923, and the Hon’ble Mr. R. A. Graham was 
appointed as temporary Member. 

5. On the transferred side the only change w\as that entailed by the resigna- 
tion of the late Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur Subbarayuln Reddiyar Gam from 
11th July 1921, and the appointment of the Hon’blc Rao Bahadur A. P. Patro 

> as Minister in the resultant vacancy* 

6. Under sxib-section (2) of section 49 of the Government of India Act, the 
following distribution of business among the Members of the Executive Council 
and the Ministers was made'by.'His-Bxcellency the Governor on the introdxiction 

, of the Reforms scheme.; -The' portfolios' reserved for His Excellency the' 
Governor in the pre-reform Gbnneil are now distributed among other .. Members 
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A.— MEMBERS. 


Home Member 


Ifon’ble Sir Lionel Davirlson- 
to 31st March 1922, 


47th December 1920 


Ilon’ble Mr. A. R. Knapp~lst April 1922 to 30th 
April 1923. 


Hon^ble 

date. 


Mr. E. , A. Graham— 1st May 1923 4o : 


Aliens. 

Administration report. 

Air«craft. 

Arms and explosives. 

Cincbona. 

Court of Wards and zamindars. 

^Criminal justice, including petit 'ons for 
mercy. 

Criminal Tribes Act, 1911, except 
‘settlements and schools esiablished 
under sections 16 to 19 

Dramatic performances and citiemato- 
graphs. 

Ecclesiastical. 

European education. 

European vagrancy. 

Excluded areas. 


FmANCE Member 


Forests, including preservation 'of game. 
^Magistracy, 
f Malabar aSai rs. 

Military. 

Newspapers, books and printing pres3:?e. 
Passports. 

Pilgrimages outside British India. 
^Police. 

Political 

Public Works {Governors residences). 
Protection of wild birds and animals. 
Railways. 

^Regulation of betting and gambling. 
^Reports on matters of political and admi- 
nistrative importance. 

Rewards for saving life and property. 
*State prisoners. 

Hon’ble Sir Charles Todhunter— 17th December 1920 
to 3rd May 1921 and 24-th October 1921 to 
date. 


Hon’ble Mr. A, R. 
I October 1921. 


Knapp — 4th May 1921 to 23rd 


Archaeology. 

Borrowing. 

Conduct of business in Council 
Customs. 

Finance. 

Government Pr^s. 

Income-tax. 

Indian Civil Service questions other 
than leave and appointments. 

Local fund audit. 

Meteorology. 

Move of Government to the hills. 

Office procedure. 

PonsioBs, 

Petition mles— general questions^ 
Precedence, . . 'A 


Posts, telegraphs and telephones. 

Ports. 

Protected monuments. 

Publicity (including Editoris Table). 

Public Service Commission and service 
questions, including examinatioi3s ami 
special tests, land returns and Govem- 
merit Servants’ Conduct Rules. 

Reforms — ^not being legislative. 

Pubb'e Works (Harbours). 

Salt. 

Stores and stationery for reserved depart- 
ments. 

Taxation. 

Trade, 


to Law Member In April 1922. 
fNcw ifnb|#ot allotted «i a result of the Mappllk rebellion. 
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Re VKXT’K 1\I lOWBEPv 


IVillers, 

('ensns. 

-Development of mineral resources. 
I^conomic condition, incliiding prices 
•• ■* wages. ■ 

'•'Electricity and water power. 
Esciieats, 

Famine relief. 

'•^Tnland water-ways. 

'^Irrigation — major works. 

Land acquisition. 


rHcm’ble Kban Bahadiir Sit MiiltarniriUfl llabib-ii!'- 
j lah Saliil) Baliadur — 17th llcrcjntMT i9:iD tn 

Land Revenue adniinistration (otber tban 
■■ Court of. Wards and y.amindars and. land- 
lords and tenant). 

Minor irrigation. 

Pounds. ■ ■ 

■Stamps.. 

Territorial cbangas (intra-provincial), ^ 
Treasme trove. 

Water-rates. 

Wild animals and rewards lor tlieir des- 
truction. 

Yeomialis and bei^ditary pensions, 

C TTon’lilo Rir K. SrirdvnHa Ai van^ar—- Dorenihcr 


Ija w 'Mv^,mai 


[ 

'i 


1920 to ] ] til Eelmmry 1923. 

ITon’liio Mr. C. P. Ramaswanii Ayyar— -]2tli Pebru- 


^ ary 1923 to date. 

x\dministrator-OeneraI & Official Trustee! Landlord and 


Cantonments, 

Civil justice. 

'{’Civil supplies. 

Companies. 

Criminal tribes (settlements and schools 
established under sections 1(5 to 19 of j 
the Criminal Tribes Act, 191 1 ), ' 

t Depressed classes. 

Elections. - ; 

t Emigration. I 

Extradition. 

■■.''Kazis.'"v I 

‘j’ Labour and factories. * 


tenant, inohiding Estates 

Land Act. 

Law officers. 

Law reports. 

Legislation. 

Nuisances. 

Poisons. 

fPrisons. 

Prevention of cruelty to animals. 
tReformatories. 

Regulation of medical and other profession- 
al qualifi<3ations. 

Translators to Government. 


' ■ ■■■': ■■■Vehicles. ■ ,■ 

B-MINLSTKRS. 

(' Hon’bie Dlwan Bahadur A. Bubharayulu Reddiyar— 
Educa- 3 December 1920 to 10th July 1921. 

Public ) Hon'ble Rap Bahadur A, P. Patio — 1 1th July 1921 
L to date. 

Public Works, other than Governors resi- 
dences, harbour works, irrigation, tram- 
ways and light railways. 

Registration of deeds and documents. 
Stores and stationery for transferred d6i>art- 
ments. 

Minister for Local ( Ilmi’ble the Raja of Pan agal— 17th December 1920 
Self-Government, t. to-date. , 


Minister for 

TION AND 

Works. 

Education (other than European and 
Anglo-Ind ian education). 

Excise. 

Libraries. 


Adultemtion of foodstuffs. 

Local Self-Government. 

Medical administration. 

Pilgrimages within British India. 
Public health and sanitation and vital 
statistics. 


Religious and charitable endowments. 
Registration of births, deaths 
marriages. 

Tramways and , light railways. ■•'■■■ 


and 


♦Transferred to Law Member in April 1922, 
f Transferred to Horn® Member in April T922» 
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Minister for Develop- Hon’ble E,ai Bahadur Sir K. VeiihataTerIdi,.NayiK]ii 

^ „ CTatu.— "I7tli ■Deceinber 1920 to date. 


Agriculture. 

Civil veterinary, depaiTirient'. 
Co-operative societies. 


Bevelopineiit of mdiistrie^s, including iiidus- 
■ trial imearcli ancl education. 

Fisheries. 

Weights and measures. 


Pamgrajih 3 (n). Allocation of funds to reserved and iraiisferrcd suhjeeis. 

7. The division of ]}rovincial subjects into reserved and transferred has not 
been attended l)y an allocation of the sources of the provincial revemie to the 
two braiiehes. The expenditure on services of all kinds is a charge on t];e 
general revenues and balances of tlie province ; and the allocation of funds to 
reserved and transferred subjects is a matter for agreement between the two 
halves of the Government {vide Devolution Rule 31). In the event of failure U> 
arrive at an agreement, the qmstion would liave to be decided either l)y His 
Exeelleiicy the Governor or by an authority appointed ))y the. (juveinor- 
General on the a|:)plieation of trie Governor (Devolution Rules 32 — 35). The 
latt<n* contingency lias not a-risen in connexion -witli tJie pre])aralion (A any 
of tlie provincial luidgets since the Reforms, as the apportionment of funds 
between reserved and transferir d subjects has so far been settled a.micably lyv 
the combined Government at their joint deliberations, 

8. The present procedure adopted by the combined Government in 
dealing with the expenditure budget is briefly as follows. The budget is 
divided into part I ' Standing Sanctions, ’ w4ich means items which have 
already received the approval of the Legislative Council ; and part II ‘ New 
Schemes ’ which, have yet to go l^efore it. In the case of the former, while there 
is raurh calculation and adjustment of detail, there is no question of policy 
be considered, while the latter need consideration of matters of policy, some- 
times from quite a number of points of view. The estimates for “ Standing 
Sanctions \ in the case of both reserved and transferred departments, go 
through the processes of examination by the Secretariat and are subjected 
to financial scrutiny *, and the estimates, as revised by the Finance department, 
are placed by major heads before the Finance Committee. The alterations 
recommended by the Finance Committee are usually adopted by the Govern- 
ment ; or if there are difficulties in adopting those recommendations, 
the matter is again placed before the Finance Committee. Broadly speaking, 
no radical changes have so far been insisted on by the Finance Committee. 
The recommendations of the Finance Committee are then considered by the 
combined Government at their joint meeting specially convened for the purpose ; 
aird, with reference to the funds available after providing for ‘Standing 
Sanctions a selection is made by them of the ‘ New Schemes ’ which slionld 
be included in the budget to be presented to the Legislative Council 

9. The following statement shows in broad outline the allocation of funds 
year after year to the reserved and transferred departments since the introduc- 
'tion ot t?ne Reforms in 192D22. Although there have been e'xteasive redistri- 
butiona of subjeets^ among the -reserved departments, yet the general line of 

' boundary between' reserved and transferred subjects, has rernained intact: 
bonce it is possible, to trace in the statement a gradual increase in the yearly 
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alloeatioiiR to tra.nsferror1 Riibjeets. It is necessary to out, lio^tever, 

t.liat there are iiunieroiis fleparimients on. eitJ^ side wlfieJ). des uorlc loi’ both 
sides, and ['hafc it is not possible to ardve at any exaci dislrifoiliou uf t^xpendiiiire 
between tiie. two. To take a few iustanccs, there is a of tin- staff 

concerned with the general administration wiiieh s^owes all de])aitjut‘nts. 
The pay of Ministers who are in charge of taanslened departnients has so far 
been shown as reserved. The buildings relating to reserved, departments come 
under Public Works (Tiansf erred). There are other eliarges wliicli are common 
to bom res(3rved and transferred depaitrnciits altluairk the bndg^ t shows tlum 
as reserved, ^ucli as Interest on debt, Scientific de]sar1'men^s, PiiperMuuialioa 
allowanfes and‘])en.sions, and Miscellaneous, etc. : — 

'iVr(‘ein.i‘S3 to the 


Yeai'. 


H):Jl-22 (AceminlR) 

3022-22 (IU‘vi,s(‘cl (vsthoalo) 
3922-24 ( Uielget estiniote) 





toi.al I' X 

pendituro. 

Total 

Reserved. . 

Ti'i-nia 


— - 

speiulitiirc 


5 ‘I- rod. VI 


Trans- 




fentid. 

Lakhs. 

■ I.AKHS. ' 

l.AKHS. 



■jai7T-92 

1,254*24 

4 22 *08 

75, 

25 

3,Co2"S4' 

■ 1,23 7* :ii 

425*21 

74 

20 

1.711 -72 

1,245*09 

■lUU ’ Vhl 

72 

27 


The above figures includes under reserved ’ tlie eontri1)ulion of ?>48 lakhs 
to the Centml novenunent— a sum of money which, when released, will in 
all ];>ro])ability lie applied almost entirely to transferred suljjects. Excluding 
this conlribntioii, tlie percentage given above wdlT work out as under : — 


Perc'cnlage to (ho 
1 otal expenditure. 


A7‘ar, 

Total Reserved. 
cxperKliiuro. 

Ti'aus- — 

forced, Rfsei-vod. qh-rms- 
feii'cd. 


Lakhs. 

Lakus. 

LziKiis. r, feti 

i921«22 (Accounts) . . 

1T>29*i)2 

90G-24 

423-68' 2;fi8 :,!2 

1922-22 (Uevised estiinate) 

l,:i04*84 

869*53 

435-31 33 

] 922-24: (J^ndgot estiiuctc) 

1,363*72 

897*09 

4C'6‘(53 i' tiO 2*4 


Paragraph 3 (in). Conslitutimud or Cabwel (lijfj.evMvfi and the resignalion 
on such grounds of Members or Minisiers. 

10. Discussion of important questions at joint meetings of botli siden of 
the cabinet has been almost the invariable rule, there having been 40 such 
meetings in each of the years 1921 and 1922 and 22 meetings in 192B up to 
the end of June, while the luniiber of Council meetings has been only 3, 2 and 
2, respective!}', during the same periods. The arrangement under which 
practically all administrative questions are considered at joint meeiings of 
tb(^. Cabinet has been so far successful in securiiig agreement that there are 
only four minutes of dissent on record. 

As wnll be seen from paragraph ' 4, the only changes that have taken 
place in the constitution of the'Q'Overninent have been the resignation of Sir 
lionel Davidson on the termmation of his active service in India, the resigna- 
tion of the late Diwan Bahadur Subbarayulu lieclcliyar on the ground of ill- 
health and the resignation of the late 'Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar inainly a sa 
consequence of the/ rejection ',,by -tho Goiincil of the Irrigation Bill at its frti-vn 
reading [paragraph 88 (a)^ below,]/ /' 
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Paragraph S (iv), Reinforcement or readjustment of Secretariat or other hea^h 
quarters eslahlishnent necessitated by the Tleformsu 

11. The Eefonns led to the creation of the posts of fourth Member of the 
Executive Council, three Ministers, three Council Secretaries, the President, 
the Deputy President and the Secretary to the Legislative Council, 

The pay of these officers is as follows : ~ 

' Pay. . . 


One Member of Council . . 5,333 

Tiii ee I^Iinisters . . , , , , 5 333 each per mensem from 

17th December 1920 to 
31st March 1923; ami 
lis. 4,333 I er mensem 
thereafter. 

One President of the Legislative Council 3,000 per mensem from 17th 

December 1920 to 31st 
March 1923 ; and 
Ps. 2,000 per mensem 
thereafter. 

One Deputy President of the Ijegislative Council 5,000 per annum. 

One Secretary to the T^egislative Council . . 1,500 per mensem. 

Three Council Secretai'iea . . 500 each per mensem. 


31,333 per mensem or 3*72 lakhs 


per aimtim. 


12. A staff of four steno-typists and twenty-four peons was created for 
employment under the fourth Member of the Executive Council and Ihe 
three Ministers, while for the President of the Legislative Council, a separate 
office was created, consisting of two superintendents, nine clerks, ten Legisla- 
tive Council reporters and seventeen inferior servants and a temporary establish- 
ment costing about Rs. 6,300 per annum of typists and proof-readers. 

13. In the Secretariat, a separate Finance department was constituted, 
thereby raising the number of the Civil Secretariat departoents from five 
to six, and their nomenclature was changed as shown below : — 

Dcsiguation prior to the introduction of the Designation after the introdiietioii of 
Deforms. the Deforms. 


Chief Secretariat * . 


Devenuc Secretariat 


Deveniie (Speolal) Secretariat . 
Home Secretariat ■ 

Iceal end Municipal Seeretariat ' . 


I Chief Secretariat. 

\ Knance Secretariat. 

* Devenue Secretariat. 

, Development Secretariat. 

,, Law Secretariat. . 

. , Local Self-Covernment Secre- 
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i-l.' Tlie;;iiiriin m'ade to.tlie Secretariat staff are as fellows ‘ 


] )e].iart3Tic^j-it. Perniaa.eiit. T^^niporary. 

Fiiianfv f^'cereta- (1) Becreluiyf pay adniisKi'ble (1) Oiio Bepiil-y Brn’otaiy ("rarle 
ria.I. nnrleivtlitvsiipoiioT scalo of pay of Indian (^ml Boi'vioe 

pa3? applicaMe, to Indian oflieers irnder il’jc superior 

Civil Semoe officers pus scale plus a. special pay of 

a special' p^y ef Es. 250 Rs. 200 per menseni). 
per mensem), 

(2) One Assistant Secretarv <'2) One Assistant Secretary 
Rs. 500—50—800. Rs. 500- 50—800. 


I,.ncal Belbr-oveni- Nil : (1) One Deputy Secretary, in lieu 

of one penaanent Under 
Seerrtar}' (gsude pay of 
Indian C-ivii Her\ ice oflicers 
under tlic^ Fvrpenor scale plus 
Jif?-. 200 peivinenisem).'^^ . 

(2) One AssiFiant. Secretaiy 
Rs. 50(V- 50-800. 

Law Secr.' tai'ifst. NiL One Assistant Secretaiy Ks. 1,050. 


15. Tlie Finance Secretariat lias been strenglbcned ternporaxily by tiie 
appointment of a Deputy Secretary and of an Assistant SetTetary. A nif-nial 
stafT of five temporary peons in all lias been sanctioned for these two officers. 

16. A tem|;jorary ];ost of Assistant Secretaiy lia-d to be created in the 

Law department for legislative drafting work. 
Tlie pay of that post is at present Es. 1 ,050 
and the existing sanction for the post will expire 
on the 51st Angiist 1923. The mc.rginally 
noted staff is einjiloyed under that ofliofur 

17. The Local Self-Goveriiineiit Secretariat had to he strengthened tern|)o- 
mrily by tlie appointment of a Deputy Secretary arid of an Assistant Secre- 
tary, the pe.rmraient post of Under Secretary attached to that Secretariat 
being held in abeyance during the continuance of those temporary posts. 


One upper di vision cleil 
( )ne iypewrii ing clerk 
’’i'wo p.cons 


R,s. 

70 

40 

;]() 


PamgrapJi o (v). Co-operation hehveeM the Executive Govermueni ami the Legis- 
lature, tdlh special reference to permanent or special eonnniUers of the 
latter ami the action taken in pnrsnemee of their recommendatimu, mi the 
use of Council Secretaries. 

18 . One of the most important features of the Reforms has been the 
development of goveniment bycoiiimittees ; and since their inception there 
ho-s liardly been a week during which committees of one sort or another 
have not been sitting. The committees may be said to be of four classes :~ 

I, Stanclmg committees whether- (A) elected by meiiCgisiative Council or 
(B) appointed by the Government. 

II, Departmental committees. appointed by the Government. 

III, Committees, appoin ted., b.y theyGoveTnmeut for tl’ie preparation of 
proiccta of legislation,,, etc. 

Committees;, appointed by the GoveTiiment at the instance of the 
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19. I (A), Standing committeefi elect rd hy the LegMalim CounciL — As 
regarfk (‘.onmiittees iiiKler this class, reference may be made in the first place 
to the PuUic Accounts Committee constituted under rule 33 of the Legislative 
Council rules for the purpose of dealing with the Audit and. Appropriation 
Account, s of tlie province and such other matters as the Finance department 
may refer to it. The committee is composed of ten membersj of whom seven 
are elected by the Legislative Council and three are nominated by Govern- 
ment. The intention is that it should become an inquisitorial body which 
will probe thoroughly all financial irregularities and defalcations and mis- 
<lemeanouis. As it could not function till the accounts of at least one previous 
financial year were ready, it only got really to work in the beginning of the 
present year when it examined fully the Accountant-Generars Audit and 
Appropriation reports for 1921-22. Its most important resolution dealt with 
the Public AVorks department and the finances of local bodie.s. ‘With reference 
to the finst, it emphasised th(‘ m^cd for closer examination ])y thic Finance 
department with, a view to check such irregularities as starting works with- 
out estimates, exceeding estimates without sanction and late payment of bills. 
As regards local bodies, the committee took a very serious view of the grow- 
ng practice of overdrawal of accounts at the Government treasuries by some 
of the municipalities and many of the district and taluk boards. The remedy 
suggested was the introduction of a proper banicing system and the strengtheir- 
mg of the audit staff working under the Examiner of Local Fund Accounts. 

20. The Finance Committee, though not statutory, is in some ways an 
even more important body than that on Public Accounts. It consists of a\ine 
members, of whom three, including the Finance Member as chairman, are 
nominated by the Government, and six are non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, elected by the Council : a fresli committee is appointed 
every year. AVhile the Public Accounts Committee reviews the finances 
after the year is over, the Finance Committee deals with current and pro- 
posed expenditure. Before it all schemes involving ne\Y and recurring com- 
mitments are brought for examination before they are included in the budget ; 
and though the committee is only advisory, its recommendations naturally 
have groat weight with the Cabinet when deciding what expenditure shall 
fje included in the estimates to be placed before tlie Legislative Council for 
sanction for the coming year. It has also proved of great importance that 
a selected number of members of the Council should have had the opportunity 
of closely examining all new schemes before they come to be debated on the 
floor of the House and of bringing informed criticism to bear on the various 
proposals. 

During the Puaget session the committee sits at least once a week, at 
other times at such convenient intervals as may be required. 

21. / (B). Standing cowmMeM appointed hy IM Gonermnent. — Besides the 
above two committees, which are mainly composed of tnembers elected by 
the Legislative Council, there are smrclmg committees in various depart- 
ments appointed wliolly by the'-Goverimient,- but consisting of a majority dr 
comprising a considerable number of non-official members of the Legislative 

' : .OounciL whose asai^^tance.and eo**ope'rrfoiD the Bxeoutive Goveinmeat' wish 
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to secure iu the administratiou of the various departments. The following 
standing committees may he mentioned in this connexicm 

(1) The Road Board consists of fifteen members of whom st.'ven are 
merahers of the Legislative Council (non-officials), appointed by C. 0. no. 
dated 19th May 1921, to work out a definite policy fur impj'ovirig tin; com- 
munications of the Presidency. It is a stauding advisory coiiimittee. 

(2) The Standing Advisory Committee for Excise Administration. 
There are eleven members of whom nine are menffiers of the Legislative 
Council (non-official), with the Hon’ble the Minister in charge of Excise for 
their president. A resolution moved in the__Coimcil by Eao Bahadur A. S. 
Krishna Rao Pantulu on 3rd August 1921 to the effect that a specialExci.se 
Committee should be appointed was modified by the unanimous consent of 
tlu; House into a resolution that the standing committee to ho attached to tlie 
ILvcise department he required to investigate and suggest means of im]>rov- 
ing the Excise administration of the Presidency. The committee prepared 
a questionnaire on prohibition and local option and sent it to selected officials 
and non-officials to be answered. The answers received were duly examined 
and a number of witnesses were also selected for oral examination at the next 
meeting of the committee, the date of which has •■t yet been fixed. 

(3) The Agency Advisory Committee consisting of nine members, of 
whom six are members of the Legislative Council (non-official), has for its 
president the Hon’ble the Home Member. It was appointed in October 
1921 to advise the Government in regard to Agency administration. The 
committee has met from time to time to advi.se the Government on various 
questions, chiefly in regard to the budget. The Committee’s opinion is 
generally accepted and acted on. 

(-1) The Forests Committee has nine member.^, of whom seven are mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council (non-official), |>resided over Ly tlie Jfon ’b]e tlie 
Home Member. It was appointed by G. 0. No. 1858, dated 4th October 
1921, and its functions are advisory. 

(5) The Standing Committee on Education and Registration has eight 
merahers, of whom seven are non-official members of the Legislative Council, 
and the president is the Hon’hle»the Minister in charge of Education and 
Registration. The committee wasappointed by 0. 0. No. 1577, Law (Educa- 
tion), dated 5th November 1921. 

(6) The Industries and Fisheries Coimiiittee has fourteen mcmbcr.s, of 
whom ten are members of the Legislative Council (nnn-offic als), and tli(.'presi- 
dent is the Hon’ble the Minister in clrargc of Industries. This committee, 
whose functions are advisory, rvas appointed by G. 0. no. 2118, dated 12th 
November 1921. 

(7) The Agriculture and Co-operation Committee has fourteen members, 
of whom ten are members of the Legislative Council (non-official), and it 
was appointed by G. 0, no. 2125, Development, dated 14th November 1921, 
its functions being advisory. 

(8) The Public Wprks Advisory Committee, consisting of ten members, 
of whom nine are non-officwl naamhera of the Council, w.th the Minister in 
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diargc of Piibii::. .^orKs as chairman, appointed by G* 0. no. 1731 W.^datea 


29tli November 1921. 


(9) The Consultative Council of Public Health with tu'enty-one meim 
bers, of wliom eight were members of the Legislative Council and presidenifri 
of district boards, was appointed by G. 0. no. 7, Medical, dated 4th January 
1921, in order to maintain touch with non-official opinion both as regards the 
general principles of health policy and as regards such broad questions os 
niight from time to time arise concerning medical relief, preventive medicine 
and medical education. This council was dissolved on the formation of tlui 
Advisory Committee for Public Health to be presently mentioned. 


(10) The Advisory Committee for Public Health, ten out of eknv^}i 
members of which are members of the Legislative Council (non-official), was 
appointed by G. 0, no. 314 (Public Health), dated 27t}i February 1922. 
Meetings were held on 17th February 1922 and on 3rd and 17tli March 1923 ; 
most of the recommendations oithe committee have been gi^xm effect to by 
the Government, 


(11) The Advisory Committee for Local and Municipal Administration 
has eleven members, of whom ten are members of the Legislative Coiu),cil 
(non-official), and was appointed by G. 0. no. 378, L. & M., dated 27th Feb- 
ruary 1922. 


22. //. D. lyjrfmenial coninUHccs appoinled by (he (hvcnimenf for special 
purposes . — Tlie luiinber of such committees is naturaily very large and it is 
porliaps unnecessary to specify tliose composed solely or mainly of officials. 
The following are instances in which tlie Government have propio motif. 
included in their departmental committees a 'substantial })roportion of non- 
ofBcial members of the Legislative Council : — 


(1) The Madras Disturbances Cojuinittee consisting of three niembers, 


of whom t wo were members of the Legislative Couiicil, with the Hon hie 


Justice KSir William Ayling, Officiating Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, 
as its president, was appointed by G. 0. no. 481, dated 30th July 1921, 
to enquire into and report on the disturbances in the Peranbur division of tlie 
Madras City on or after the 29th June 1921'? and the measurers taken to restore 
order. TJu' re])ort oi the cominittec justified the action tak^Mi l)y tJn* 
and the military and it was laid before the Council and the public for infor- 
mation. 


(2) The I^ocai Loans Fund Coiniuittee had seven members, of whom three 
were membins of the Legislative Council (non-ofiickls), and was iippointed i;o 
investigate the constitution of aToeal loans fund by G. 0. no. lOiiS, L, & M'., 
dated 3rci June 1921. ' 



(3) Tlu‘. Liglit Paiheays Gonimitteo, four out of eiglit members of which 
are members of tlie JiCgislativc Council (noinoffickl jnesi^tents of disliict 
boards), was sij)point«:*d to consider and prepare a note for the use? of district 

' boards on the coastTUction and inhhagementof Tight railways (L D* no. 14 ]4, 

•L. M.* dated ibtli Aagimt 1922.;-' -T‘h6;coEHiaittee's report is under the* coash 

detatioa of the Government, v ' ' G- - . ■ ■ '■ y ” ' . 


^‘1) Tile Leather IiidiKstiies Committee, with tea laeiabers oi; wiioai s.r ire 
riHaal-eis of tlie Legislative Council, (non-ofScials), Avas a]>puinted by U. 0. 
no. 148, Development, dated 25th January; 1923. Tiio committee lias uofe 
yet reported. 

^5) The Public Wotks Department Enquiry Coininittee. EigJit mem bens, 
of \cliorn two are members of the Legislative Coiiiieii (iioii-olii.cial), appointed 
by G. 0. no. 375- W., dated 5th April 1923, to consider the present system of 
execution of works and accounting in the Ihibiic Works Departiuent, and io 
make Buggestions for simplifying and same v\itli a view’ to seemn 

e<ioiioiny in construction as w^ell as in establishment charges. 4di.e coiuinitteeks 
report has been received a.Tid is being considered by the CTOvennneiit. 

(0) Lastly may be mentioned the JMucational Conferences assembled l;/y 
the Hon’ble the Minister for Education D) Ootacaniund o]} the 2Gth, and 271 It 
I\lay 1923, coiisisting of eight members, of whom six w'ere niembcrs oi tlui l.egis- 
lative Council (non-official), and (2) at Madias on the 1 1th. June Lkri;.?. 'Jlio 
resolutions passed by the conference are under the consideration of tlie Govern- 
inent. 

23. lii. Coniihiilees apijointedby GovermnenL lofranie projucis of legh'iulion 
or assist infrawing rales and orders,— (1) The Land ilevenue SettleJiient Bill 
Committee. consi.sled of fifteen members, of whoin st‘ven w’ere metnbt^rs of tJie 
1-egislative Council {non-official) and the president was the ilou'ble the lievenue 
Member. The coimnittee was appointed by the Govermuent in April 1921 to 
j)iake recommendations as to tlie lines on which a bill defining the principles c J 
land revenue settlement should be drafted. The majority of tlie .non-oilicu’al 
members of the cojiuuittee recoimnended a permanent settlement of tlie 
fjotwari tracts, but the committee, as a whole, objected to such a .measure and 
drafted a bill following the existing settlement proeedll^^^ with ilu* modiiiea- 
lion that the pro])osuLs for each settlement should be ] sliced b-d’oro the Le‘gi.*Ja- 
five Council The Government did not accept this recomuicndation which 
W'ouidmake each schenie of settler nentpractiemily a taxatiojibiJ.i ; and they put 
forward certain alternative suggestions for the consideration of the Government 
of India, and the Secretary of State. The Government of India, have- now 
addressed this Go vernuient pointing out the inexpediency of legislating on 
lines of a iiermanent settleraent at the present moment, and also divsa|)pr(.ivii)g 
of the suggt‘sl ion made by this Government as loan inconantax on land. 
iTiey have asked this Government to recoimkier the position in the light of ilmi: 
rejnarks. 

(2) The Keligicius Ihulownuents Act (Amendment) Bill Uommiiiee eonsisi'- 
hig of twelve mmulxirs, of whom eight w’cre members of tin.* Legislative^ Comull 
(non-official), was appointed by G.O. no. 2317, L, & M., dated 25111 November 
1921, to suggest amendments and altera-tionB in the existing Act and to consi- 
der the princi[)les on which a new bill should be drafted. Tlie recoimneuda.- 
tions of thc' committee w-ere taken into consideration before the bill wais intix^- 
duced into the Legislative Council [rkfe paragraph 4.1 (c) bedow j. 

(3) A Conuniitee to ‘draw up asot.o,f draft rules under the Ma.*'lras Village 

Panehayat Act, 11120, This vmsisk^ of:, eight inejiiberB, of wlmm live werr. 
members of the Legishitive Gouncii' (nompificiai). The diainuaii was Iho 
Bahadur 0. V. S. Naiasinha (nonmflicial). it w-as appointed by 
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G. 0. 210 , 2318. L. &, M.j dated 26th November 1921. The draft rules 
drawn up by tJie committee were appioved m G. 0. no. 168, dated the 211.1 1 , 
Jaiuiaiy 1922. 

(4) A Co.iui:aittec to .frame rul(!>s uuder the Matlms Stat(‘. Aid to Industrie;-; 
Act, 1923, This committee consisting of ten imnnbersj of who].u six w'c.re 
menil.Kvrs of the Legislative Councii (noa-othcial), was appointed by 0. O. no. .1 81, 
dated 2nd Feb.i‘Uo.rj 1923. The rules framed by the committee wore ajiproved 
by tlio (fovermuent and published in the Gazette. 

(6) The Inigation Bill Committee, This committee consistiug of seventeeii 
members, of w'hoiii twelve were members of tlu.^ Legislative Council (.non- 
oillcial), w^as convened by Government in Alay 1923 to consider the teriiis ii])o.n 
which die irrigation Bill which Iiad been rejected by tlie Council in January 1923 
should 1)0 redrafti d. The committee sat for a W'eck in May 1923. Its recom- 
mendations will be duly considered by the Government i,u tJie draft bill wliicli 
it is intended to place shortly before the Legislative Council. 

24. I F. Comndttees appointed in persmncG of fcsokiUons or interpcMalions in 
(he Legislative Council. — (1) The most important committee to be described 
under this heard is tlic Retrenchment Committee, with its subsidiary coiuiuittees 
in diherent departments. By a resolution of the House, dated 16th Septemb< 3 r 
1922;, tlie Finance Committee was constituted a Retrenchment Committee, 
and it has been assisted in its work by subsidiary committees appointed by the 
different departments, (a) The Judicial Retrenchment Committee consisting 
of four members, of whom twm were members of the Legislative Council (noit- 
official), appointed l.’^y G. 0. no. 1505, Law (General), dated 6th Juno 1923, 
tliis co.riimittce, has subi.iiittocl a prclimmary .report, on jiart of which action has 
been taken by tlie Government. (6) The Survey and Settlement Eet.imichment 
Committee consisting of twelve members, of whom six were members of the 
Legislative (.Muneil (non-o.fficial), appointed to advise on tlu3 cheapest system 
of survey and settlement. Certain specific questions were put before the com- 
mittee and their opinion taken thereon. The Board of Revenue has been 
asked to submit; proposals for giving effect to the decisioUvS of the committee, 
(c) Tlie Land Revenue Retrenchment Committee on which, tliere are fourteen 
me.mbers, of wiiom ten arc members of the Legislativ^e (nomofUcial), 

ap])ointe(l to simplify the Byste.m of land revenue a<l.uii].i]stration and to propose 
alterations in the volume and nature of the rvork entrusted to tlie district 
officers in tluj maintenance of statistical and j’evenue, accounts, Tlie corn- 
mitt' e has iuad<3 ccrtai.u interim proposals up<u,i which Board of Revenue 
ha^ been asked to report. . (d) The Medical and Public Ilee ith Rihrenclunent 
Conmiittee witli eight members, of whom two were iuembers of the Legislative 
Council (non-official). The committee has reported and most of its recommend- 
ations have been given effect to, (c) The Veterinary and Agiicultuml Retrench- 
ment Committee consisting of nine members, of whom five v'cre members 
of the Legislative Council (non~official). It was appointed to rovicAv tlie whole 
expenditure in the departments ; action, is being taken by the Governmo vt o n 
th.- repent of the committee, if) TlnvPolice Eetrenchrnent Committee with light 
of whom three were Indians ; two mcinbe.rs from the Finance Committee 
iv^a’a’asked tnassist this committee. ' . It was appointed by G* 0. no. 43, J udicial 
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dated 25th Jaauary 1923, and its report is under the consideration of the 
Government. 

(2) The Committee for the Revision of Salaries of Non- Gazetted Officers 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution of the Council, dated 16th February 
1921, and consisting of eight non-official members of the Legi lative Council. 
The committee sent in a report, dated 1st March 1921 ; its reeommendatioH 
regarding the raising of the minimum pay of clerks has been given effect to at 
an additional cost of Es. 3 ‘ 50 lakhs. 

(3) The Board of Revenue Reorganization Committee. Eleven members, 
of whom six were members of the Legislative Council (non-official), appointed in 
April 1921, with reference to a resolution in the Council, dated February 1921, 
to enquire into the feasibility of replacing the Board of Revenue by such alter- 
native agencies as might be required in order to carry on the administration 
with economy and at the same time without loss of efficiency . The committee's 
recommendations as regards curtailment of the establishment have been given 
effect to and in pursuance of another of its recommendations, the post of 
Secretary, Settlement department, has been left unfilled. 

(4) The Famine Code Revision Committee, Nine members, of whom three 
were members of the Legislative Council (non-official), appointed in August 
1921, in pursuance of a resolution in the Council to revise the provisions of the 
Famine Code of 1914, after prompt and necessary enquiry regarding wages and 
allowances. The committee suggested various amendments to the Famine 
Code and orders have been passed accepting the recommendations in most 
eases — G. 0. no. 978, dated 23rd June 1923. 

(5) The Education Reorganization Committee. Thirty-two members, 
of whom twenty-one w^ere non-official members, including several members of 
the Legislative Council ; president, M. R, Ry. Diwan Bahadur R. Venkatrat* 
nam Nayudu Garu. The committee was appointed in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion carried in the Legislative Council on 1st September 1921. The committee 
made numerous recommendations having an important bearing on secondary 
and intermediate education and its report was placed on the Editors’ Table 
in February 1923. The report is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 

(6) A Committee to examine certain matters connected with the miA^h- 
lishment of an Andhra University. Twenty-One members, mostly members 
of the Legislative Councy, of -whom the Director of Public Instruction 
was the only official The decision to appoint such a committee arose out of 
a resolution moved in the Council by Mr. M. Suryanarayana Pantulu on the 2nd 
September 1921. The committee’s report was placed on the Editors’ Table 
in December 1922 and is under the consideration of the Government. 

(7) A Committee on the School of Arts. Eleven members, of whom five 
wer 3 members of the Legislative Council (non-official), appointed in pursuance 
of a resolution in the Council, dated 3nd, September 1921, to examine the whole 
question of the present working of the Madras School of Arte and to submit 

, ' , proposals as to the lines on wMch, 3 :e- 0 ]^aimation should proceed. The com- 
> mittee has submitted its report and drdifs- have been passed in G.O. no. 250, 
dated 15th February 1923. ■■ 

mmwo ' . , , V.'’ , 
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(8) A Committee on the Indigenous Systems of Medicine, Ten members, 
of whom four were members of the Legislative Council (non-oflScial), appointed 
by 6. 0, no. 135, P. H., dated 17tb October 1921, in pursuance of an under- 
taking given by the Minister for Local Self-Government on lOtlx February 1921, 
in answer to a question in the Council, dated lOtb February 1921, and to a re- 
solution moved in the Council on 21st February 1921. The cbairman of the 
committee was a non-official member of the Legislative Council and yimani 
doctor, Khan Bahadur Muhammad Usman Sahib. The committee was asked 
to report on the quest* on of the recognition and encouragement of indigenous 
systems of medicine. Its report has been reviewed by a special committee 
appointed by the Government. Both the report and the review are under the 
consideration of the Government. 

(9) The Water-rate Committee. Eight members, of whom five are 
members of the Legislative Council (non-official), appointed by G. 0. no. 324, 
Revenue, dated 20th February 1922 (in pursuance of an undertaking given by 
the Government in the Council in November 1921), to advise the Government 
on various matters connected with the levy of water-rate. The reconamenda- 
tions of the committee are under the consideration of the Government. 


(10) A Committee on Industrial and Technical Education. Nineteen 
members, of whom nine were members of the Legislative Council (non-official), 
appointed by G. 0. no. 528, Development, dated 8th April 1922, in pursuance 
of an undertaking given by the Government at the Legislative Council meeting 
dated 15th November 1921, in answer to a motion made on that date. The 
committee enquired into the present equipment of the Presidency in the matter 
of industrial and technical education and drew up a comprehensive scheme. 
The committee’s report, which is of considerable size, was placed on the Editors’ 
Table by G. 0. no. 433, dated 6th . April 1923, and is under examination by 
Government. 

(11) A Committee on the Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 
appointed by Government by G. 0. no. 86, Judicial, dated 18th February 1923, 
'in pursuance of a resolution in the Council, dated 22nd September 1922. This 
important committee consisting of fourteen members, of whom seven were 
members of the Legislative Council (non-official), has reported and its recom- 
mendations are under the consideration of the Government, 

(12) The Srirangam Temple Committee. Five members, including one 
member of the Legislative Council (non- official), appointed with reference to a 
resolution in the Council passed on 26th February 1923, to examine the necessity 
for repairs to the temple at Srirangam from the points of view of safety, arcliseo- 
logical interest and sanitary requirements. Owing to unavoidable circumstan- 
ces the committee has not yet begun its sittings. 

(13) A r^ommittee to enquire into the Drainage and Irrigation of the Cau- 
very Delta appointed in pxirsuance of a resolution in the Council, dated 19th 
February 1921. Five members, of whom two are members of the I^egislative 
Council (non-official). Tlie committee has just transrait^*^^^ its reni rt which 
the Government will take into consideration 
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(14) Three Forest Committees to consider and report on Forest Grievances 
in the districts of Coimbatore, Chittoor and Kurnool ; appointed in pursuance 
of resolutions of the Council, dated respectively 2nd August 1921, 6th Feb- 
ruary and 26th February 1923. . The members of the committees are mainly 
non-official members of the Legislative CounciL 

Paragrajoh S (v) —contin^^ — Council 'Secretanes, 

25. Three Council Secretaries under the Government of India Act were 
appointed by His Excellency the Governor in h'ebruary 1921 and one such 
Secretary is assigned to each of the Ministers. Each of the three Council 
Secretaries is paid Rs. 500 per mensem in accordance with a vote of the House 
and enjoys the privileges and travelling allowances of a Government official 
so long as he is on duty and attached to his Minister, whether at headquarters 
or on tour. The three Council Secretaries first appointed were Messrs. E. 
Periyanayagam, M.L.c. (Indian Christian), A. Kamaswami Mudaliyar, 

and Dr. P. Subbarayan, m.l.c., and Bar,-at-Law. Dr, P. Subbarayan resigned 
after a short tenure of office and was succeeded by Mr. M. K. Shanmukham 
Chettiyar, M.L.C., who also resigned after a short time and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, Mr, T. Thangavelu Pillai, m.l.c., Bar-at-Law. 

26. As regards the practical working of the system of Council Secretaries, 
the Ministers are of opinion that since their institution in February 1921 they 
have proved of very considerable assistance in various ways. They have sat on 
select committees on bills introduced by the transferred side of the Govern- 
ment and both in this capacity and in the Council itself have helped materially 
towards the passage of various measures. They have also occasionally replied 
on behalf of the Ministers to resolutions and to motions on the budget. Owing 
to the fact that the heads of most of the transferred departmeirts and the 
Secretaries to Government in those departments are not themselves members 
and cannot always be in attendance during the prolonged sittings of the Council, 
the Council Secretaries have proved of the greatest value in keeping the Minis- 
ters in touch with the opinions of difierent sections of the Council and in supply- 
ing them with such information as may be required in the course of a debate. 
In the constituencies they have been useful in interpretingthe ministerial view 
both to members of the Council and to the electors and in keeping the Ministers 
in close touch with party opinion and feeling. The Council Secretaries have 
also been instrumental in securing the vote of the party on transterred subjects 
and on several occasions have been used for the same purpose on behalf ot the 
reserved half of the Government. In fact it may be said generally that 
Council Secretaries have proved the utility of the institution and have contri- 
buted tow^ards the smooth \vorking of the Council. 

Paragraph 3 (vi). Rdaiions between the Reformed Govermnctii and the Public 
, ' Services, - 

27. This branch m the subject, so far as the European services are con- 
cerned, is so large and so complicated that it is impossible to treat it f n^ly within 
the limits of this report. It is an undoubted fact that there has been and still 
is, an appreciable amount of’dfecpntent and a considerable feeling of insecurity 
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among these services both as to the terms of their pay and pension and as to 
their general prospects. The feeling is partly due to the fact that in trans- 
lating the spirit of the Reforms into practical action a considerable number of 
posts hitherto reserved or believed to be reserved for Europeans have been 
thrown open recently, and more are likely to be thrown open in the future, to 
Indians, as has been already done, to take typical instances, in the Education- 
al and Agricultural services, while others have been abolished or threatened 
with abolition. A second cause is uncertainty as to how the constitution of 
India under the Reforms will develope in the future. A third arises out of 
the economic conditions which are a legacy of the war. 

28. Speaking generally, the attitude of the services towards the Reforms 
has probably been very much the same in this Presidency as in the rest of 
India ; but the good points are perhaps more in evidence here than elsewhere. 
The relations between the Ministry and the heads of departments under their 
control have generally been cordial ; and the local Legislative Council, though 
naturally sympathetic towards Indian aspirations, has not been unreason- 
able in its attitude to^vards the British services. Individual members of 
the service have undoubtedly found it difficult to serve under the altered 
conditions ; but the great majority have accepted the change in a most loyal 
spirit and have done their best to make the Reforms a success. The best proof 
of harmony lies in the fact that, despite the enormous displacement of the 
centre of political gravity due to the Reforms, the departments have continued 
to be manned by the same individuals, as heads of departments or as Secre- 
taries to Government, as before the Reforms. Naturally the efforts of these 
permanent officials have been generally directed towards maintaining conti- 
nuity, but it is at the same time undeniable that greatly increased respect is 
now evinced by officials of all classes towards the decisions of the Council as 
well as towards the status 'of its members. Thus genial and cordial relations 
have been created between the chief representatives of the old and of the new 
r^ime which, considering the short time the Reforms have been in operatioxi, 
may be described as extremely satisfactory. The difficulties of the task are 
not to be denied or under-rated ; and it has to be remembered that not only 
the officials but the people themselves have had to learn a new lesson. In 
many cases the latter have found it difficult to understand why the district 
officer, for instance, is not nearly so ready or so able to redress their grievances 
as he was in the days before the Reforms. That the centre of political gravity 
has been shifted is not quite so obvious to them as it is to those at the helm ; 
but this very fact — ^the silent operation of the Reforms, so far as the mass of 
the people are concerned — may be pointed to as an index of their success. 

Paragraph 3 (m)- General effect of the Reforms on the cost and efficiency of the 

administroMon, 

29, Cost — The Reforms may be said to have affected the cost of the 
administration in six principal ways— 

(1) At the outset of the Reforms the Madras Government were led to expect 
very larg^increase in the revenue available for expenditure, and preparations 
were made to use it accordingly. The organisation of a separate Labour 
department to promote the advancement of the depressed classes, the extension 



and development of the co-operative movement, the opening up and 
improvement of communications in the backward tracts of tim Agency, 
larger grants to municipalities and local bodies for roads, water-supply and 
drainage works, extension of education in all its branches and development 
of industries may be mentioned as some of the many projects which called 
Urgently for generous assistance. It is safe to say that inception would not 
have been given to many of these schemes, involving as they do large and 
increasing recurring expenditure, but for the anticipation of a large reduction 
of the contribution to Imperial funds. 

(2) The Ministry are pledged to their constituencies to promote develop- 
ment in what are called the nation-building ’ departments and are under 
constant pressure by the Council to do so. To quote only a single de- 
partment, the large increase in grants to the Madras University under the new 
Act, the very large grants for vocational education and the proposed large 
expansion in elementary education, are cases in point. 

(3) The clieck of the Council on expenditure is less rigorous than that pre- 
viously exercised by the Government of India. There can be little doubt 
that had the previous control of the Imperial Government continued to be 
exercised, the Madras Cxovernment would have been compelled to close each 
financial year with a balance and this would have been done at the expense 
of the departments which have been ‘ transferred h that is to say, of the most 
modern departments wliich are anxious to spend and spend largely on scliemes 
of development. It is needless to add that in this Presidency there is a strong 
and universal feeling against the heavy contribution which has to be paid to 
the Government of India ; and the Ministers look forward with hope to the 
early realization of the assurance of relief given b}’ the Secretary of State in 
the course of hi>s s])eech during the recent debate in tlie House of Commons. 

(4) The Council itself has urged large expenditure in many directions and 
has directly promoted it in the case of the subordinate services and the village 
ofiicers. It has proposed schemes such as the creation of an Andhra Univer^ 
sity, the grant of free meals throughout the Prevsidency to school cliildron of 
the poorer classes and large increases in the number of medical schools and 
colleges. Large improvements in the pay of the subordinate services were 
carried out in accordance with the recommendations of a Salaries Committee 
of the New Council, while as regards the village establishment, Government 
had to increase tJic pay of the \inage headmen to more than double wdiat it 
■was before, thus throwing an additional burden on the finances of the province 
of about 20 lakhs a year. There can be no question that this increase would 
not have been made under a bureaucratic Government. Steady pressure for 
the increase of the pay of the tillage establishment had been resisted for 
years prior to the Eeforms. 

(5) On the other hand the Council has pressed continuously for econo- 
mies at the expense of the superior seirrices and their amenities. As 'examples 
may be mentioned resolutions advocating the abolition of the Board of Ee ve- 
nue, the Land Records department and the post of Commissioner of Labour, 
curtailment of salaries, of all'. 'appointments on Es, 500 and over, and recon- 
sideration of the Government Orderailowing increased rates of travelling allow- 
ance. The Council has also rejedted repeatedly proposals for the construction 
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of very necessary residences for officials and lias cut down the building pro- 
grammes generally . In consequence of another agitation in the Council, dating 
from before the Reforms, considerable economy has been effected by the 
decision of the Government amved at in 1921 to reduce the period spent by 
the Government on the bills from six to three months. A very much reduced 
establishment is now taken to Ootacamund for the shorter period, and the 
move now costs Rs. * 15 lakh as against Rs. *58 lakh in pre-reform daj^s. 

(6) There has been a large increase of expenditure, not only in the ofiice 
of the Council but also on the travelling allow-ance of members, while the 
travelling allowance of non-official members of district and taluk boards lias 
crippled very seriously the resources of those bodies. The printing and sta- 
tionery charges for the Legislative Council are very large. For printing and 
binding alone the figures rose from Rs. 2,803 in 1920-21 to Rs. 14,549 in 1921- 
' 22 . ' 

30. Efficiency . — As regards the question of efficiency, it is sufficient 
perhaps to state tliat the main change to be observed is that between a rigid 
adherence to a fixed policy and the constant formulation of new and progressive 
policies. The former is the more efficient so long as the policy is the right 
policy, but in its nature tends to be unprogressive. The latter is apt to be 
less . efficient until the policy is established, but may result in changes which 
bring about economy as well as efficiency in the administration. 

Another effect v/hich is very noticeable in the post-reform era is the 
general unsettlemmit of tlie minds of the permanent officials. They have been 
brought up to carry out definite policies without questioning the underlying 
reasons for them. They have now seen the policy of every department pulled 
up by the roots and examined ab mitio and they are uncertain what is to be 
taken as established policy and what is not. Sleanwhile the revision of all 
salaries and allowances, as well as of the financial codes, has produced un- 
doubtedly inequalities which did not exist before, has resulted in a "eiieral 
uncertainty as to officers’ positions and has prompted a spirit of questioning of 
authority and demurring to rules and orders which will render administration 
difficult until the services settle down again to an established order. 

It is too early to pronounce with any certainty on the general question of 
efficiency ; but, taking into consideration the great changes effected by the 
Reforms and the fact that they are still in their initial stage and that difiiculties 
have necessarily been encountered, it may be stated that the efficiency of the 
administration has been fairly well maintained. 

Paragraph 3 {viii). Reforms and Local Self-Government. 

31. It is difficult to arrive at a correct appreciation of the effect of the 
Reforms on Local Self-Government in this Presidency, because simultaneously 
with them the operation of the administration of the local bodies has been 
greatly affected by t^vo factors. The first of these was the complete revision 
just before the Reforms of the old Local Boards Act and District Municipali- 
ties Act which was accompanied by legislation relating to village panchayats, 
elementary education and town-planning, as well as by a large increase in the 
number of local bodies and the removal of them from official control which 
also involved depriving them to some extent of the assistance of the revenue 
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.and other' staSs, .who had carried' out a good deal of their work for.: them when 
the revenue officers wexe presidents.- The' second cause 'was " the increase of 
prices which; while it rendered it necessary for them to increase their charges 
on account of establishment and otherwise, rendered Government unable to 
give them all they, expected in the way of grants thus imposing a cheek .on the 
new activities wdiich they were anxious to pursue, and led tO' a state .of affairs 
under which many of the local bodies lia%m overdrawm their accounts at the 
treasury and .close the year ’s'wmrking with considerabTe deficits.'' . 

32. There has certainly been -an awakening, of the civic 'consciousness of 
the people as a result of the Reforms and the policy of deofficialization, but it 
is too early yet to estimate results in the way of civic achievement. 

“ 33. There has been an unwillingness showm, which is not unnatural to 

elected bodies who have had new" powers given them., to face the unpopularity 
.of imposing new taxes or even to collect sufficiently strictly those which they 
imposed, or to enforce the law in dealing with appeals for remissions, but with 
better financial conditions, there is every hope that the policy of giving 
wider powders to local bodies will in the future be justified. 

34. Tlie political aspect of Local Self-Government is dealt with in a 
later paragraph under the heading of ' khilafat and non-co-operation h 
For a short time and in certain quarters there was a tendency to introduce the 
doctrines of extremists politicians into local politics. But this w-as success- 
fully combated by the Ministry and there is now little, if any, ground for com- 
plaint on that score. 

B, — The Legislature. 

35. The work of the Legislative Council will be dealt with under the five 
heads suggested in the letter under reply, vk ,, — 

(i) Government Legislation. (iv) Resolutions and Questions. 

(ii) Private Bills. (v) Miscellaneous. 

(iii) Financial Business. 

Paragrcqoh 4 (?'). Government Legislation. 

36. A consideralie number of legislative proposals wiiieh the Govern- 
ment liad on hand during the latter half of the decade preceding the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms had to be held up on account of the w-ar. During the two 
years following the end of the w"ar, five of these measures were introduced into 
the pre-reform Council and w^ere passed into law during the year 1920. These 

'.i: 

(1) The District Municipalities Act, 1920. 

(2) The Local Boards Act, 1920. 

(5) The Towm-pknning Act, 1920. , : 

37. Although these Acti Rave had A"ery\ important eSects on the. post^ 
reform administration, it is ujinecessary to refer to them in detail, because 
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fcie passing of these measures belongs to the period anterior to the Reforms. t 

Other pro] ects of legislation^ to be presently mentioned, had also been planned 
before the Reforms and though the reformed Council has had to deal with 
them in the different technical stages of legislation, they would in all likelihood 
have been proceeded with, whether there was a change of Government or not. 

These' measures were—' 

(1) A Bill to amend the Madras Cattle Diseases Act, 1866 (Bill no. 3 of 
1921). The obj ect of the amendment was to give discretion to the keeper of a 
hospital pound in the matter of impounding animals suffering from infectious 
diseases, such as rinderpest. This bill was introduced on the 11th March 1921 
and passed into law on 1st August 1921. 

(2) The Madras City Tenants Protection Bill (Bill no. 6 of 1921). In 
many parts of the city of Madras dwelling houses or other buildings had been 
erected by tenants on land belonging to others, in the full expectation that, 
subject to payment of a fair ground-rent, they wmiild be left in undisturbed 
possession, notwithstanding the absence of any contract as to the duration of 
the lease or as to the terms on ^Yhich buildings should be erected. As, how- 
ever, there had been attempts to evict a large number of such tenants, it was 
considered necessary to safeguard their interests by legislation. The bill pro- 
vided for the payment, as compensation to the tenant in case of ejectment, 
of the value of any buildings which might have been erected by him or by his 
predecessors in interest. It also provided for the settlement of a fair rent at 
the instance of the landlord. 

The bill was read for the first time on 3rd August 1921 and further con- 
sidered on the 13th and the 15th of October 1921 and was passed into law on 
the ICtli October 1921. On the 13th December 1921, a message was received 
from His Excellency the Governor -suggesting an amendment to clause 12 of 
the bill as passed. The consideration of this amendment was adjourned to the 
16th December 1921, on which date the House agreed to the amendment and 
report w^as accordingly made to His Excellency the Governor. 

(3) The Priiice of Arcot Endowments Bill (Bill no. 6 of 1921). This 
measure aimed at providing for the better management of the charitable and 
religious endowments under the control of the Prince of Arcot. The local 
Government, who had powers of supervision under a scheme of arbitration, 
sought to discharge that responsibility by legislative enactment. The bill 
was introduced on the 1st August 1921 ; the report of the select committee was 
presented on 13th November 1922, on which date the measure was passed into 
law, 

(4) A Bill to amend the Port Trust Act, 1905 (Bill no. 9 of 1922). The 
bill was meant to provide for the carrying oiit of a number of minor alterations 
in the Madras Port Trust Act, rendered necessary (1) for purposes of adminis- 
trative convenience, e.g,, the constitution of the board, the appointment of a 
chairman and regulations for the benefit of the staff ; (2) for the transfer to 
agents of steamer lines of certain services hitherto imposed by law on the 
board ; and (3) for the issue and conversion of documents of security which 
'are necessary whenever the Port Trust dssuea a loan. The bill was read for 
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tlie first time on the 12th September 1922. It was further considered on the 
13th and, 14th 'September' and on'; the 17th November ‘1922 on which date it 
was finally passed .into, law., , . 

(5) A Bill to amend the law relating to Survey of Lands and Settlement 
of Boundary Disputes (Bill no. 2 of 1911). The main object of the bill was 
to make the decision of a survey officer as to boundary conchisivej unless it was 
challenged in a civil court, and to bring the la'w into accord with modern 
requirements, so as to cover the survey of estates or other similar areas, le- 
surveys, maintenance and the like. This bill was intToduced into the Council on 
the ilth February 1921 ; but its further consideration wrrs postponed, accord-* 
ing to the wish of the majority of the Council, till 1st August 1921, when it was 
read for the first time. The report of the select committee was presented in 
November 1922 and the bill was passed into kw on the 30th January 1923. 

38. Among other important legislative measures conceived before the 
B,eioxms, have to be prominently mentioned the two following wdiich, how- 
ever, for reasons to be presently stated have not yet been introduced into the 
Council the Madras Irrigation Bill and (6) the Estates Land Bilk 

(a) The Madras Irrigation Bill (Bill no. 13 of 1922). The Government 
had for many years felt the necessity to define clearly the position of the vState 
in respect of irrigation and to introduce an enactment with a view- to enable 
the State to regulate irrigation in the interests of the general community 
and to secure control over the waters of rivers, streams, etc. The bill, to intro- 
duce wdiich an unsuccessful attempt \vas madebytlie Government in Januarv 
1923, was the result of reiterated draftsmanship, dating from the year 1856. 
Having been given up in 1861 and again in 1882, the ]>rojeet of legislation 
wm.s revived in 1898 and again after the publication of the report of the Irriga- 
tion Commission in 1909. It wuXvS ready for the Legislative Council in ISld, 
when the war supervened and further progress liad to be deferred. After the 
conclusion of the wmr the bill was revised again to clear the doubts and diffi- 
culties created by recent judiclaldeoisions, particularly by the Privy Council 
decision in the Urlamcase (I.L, E.., 40 Mad., 886), and advantage was also 
taken of this revision to make the bill a comprehensive measure by including 
in it provisions relating to water-rate and to the allied subjects of ‘inamid w^et, 
hiidhnaraniat (contribution of labour by ryots according to custom), and 
irrigation panchayats. On 29th January 1923 the then Law- Member, the late 
Hir K. Srinivasa Ayimngar, moved that the bill be read for the first 
time. The motion was lost after a heated debate, 57 votes being recorded 
against. 19 for, and 1,0 being neutral. It may be noticed in this connexion that 
the special committee [paragraph 23 (5)] was unanimously of opinion that some 
legislation for the purpose of conferring on the Government the power to re- 
gulate irrigation is absolutely necessary.' 

(5) The Estates Land Act (Amendment)- Bill,- which is intended to amend, 
the Madras Estates Land Act, 1908, is another measure dating from the period 
before the Eeforms. The project was 'first considered by an informal committee 
consisting of a few members of the then- Legislative Council and certain represen- 
tatives of the 2 :amindari classes. ■' ^ The 'Committee was presided over by the late 
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Sir E, Srinivasa Ayyangar arid the bill thus prepared was referred to a special 
committee of the Cabmet. It is now lying over to be taken np in the session 
following the formation of the new Legislative Councik 

39. The next category of legislative measures to be mentioned is that 
properly belonging to the period of the reformed Government, inasmuch as they 
are measures conceived since the year 1921 and more or less directly as a con- 
sequence of the Reforms. Three of these measures may be mentioned first, 
both on aceount of their priority in time and on account of the fact that 
they are mutually related as measures dealing wuth non-co-operation, a danger 
which seriously threatened law and order at the end of the year 1921 and 
which urgently demanded the enactment of special measures for the jjurpose 
of combating it. These measures rvere — 

(1) A Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920. and 
the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 (Bill no. 10 of 1921). It was considered 
necessary that all municipal councillors and members of local boards should be 
required to make an oath or aiiirmation of their allegiance to the Crown, as the 
Government had received definite information that several councillors and mem- 
bers were not prepared to give this guarantee of their loyalty. The bill was 
read for the first time and passed through the several subsequent stages, in- 
cluding its final passing into law, on the 16th December 1921. On the same 
day His Excellency the Governor addressed an important speech in person 
to the members of the Legislative Council, referring to the recent attempts 
of non-co-operators to subvert law and order in the Presidency, and appealing 
to all loyal citizens to support the Government in their efforts to secure 
obedience to the constitution of the country. 

(2) A Bill to amend the Madras Revenue Recovery Act II of 1864 (Bill 
no, 1 of 1922). The provisions of the Revenue Recovery Act of 1864 w-ere 
found inadequate in the face the difficulties caused by passive resistance activi- 
ties ; and the procedure prescribed for the distraint and sale of properties, and 
to meet a default in the payment of tax, was found in such cases to be unneces- 
sarily lengthy. The bill aimed at shortening the procedure between attach- 
ment and sale in these abnormal cases. The bill was read for the first time 
on the 14th February and was further considered and passed into law on the 
16th February 1922. 

(3) A Bill to amend the Madras Proprietary Estates Village Service Act, 
1894, and the Hereditary Village Officers Act, 1895 (Bill no. 5 of 1922). In 
certain parts of the Presidency an organised attempt was being made by village 
officers to prevent the collection of the Government revenue by declining or 
refusing to do their duties or by suddenly resigning their office. They relied, 
however, on their hereditary right to secure their offices and emoluments for 
one member or another of their families. The bill empowered the Government to 
take steps with a view to preventing such resignations and derelictions of duty. 
The bill w^as read for the fi^rst time on the 18th December 1922 ; and after report 
by the select committee was passed into law on the 16th March 1923. 

40, The taxation measures of the reformed Government may next be 
referred to. They were necessitated partly by the reduction in revenue due 
to non co-operation and partly by the increase of salaries to village officers 
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for wHcii. the'06iinciI'''M Of four sucli measmres,y 'two, namely, (1) 

a:Bill to amend ..the Court 'Fees Act and (2) . a Bill to amend' tlie: Stamp Act, 
were passed' by tlie Council, and the otter two were rejected, ' on the, motion 
for their 1st ■read,ing. The details of- these measu,res are as , follows: — ■ 

(a) A Bill to, amend the Madras Court Fees Act, '1870'" (Bill no,, 6mf 1922):. 
This financial measure was passed in exercise of the power vested in the local 
legislature^: to amend any Act of the Imperial legislature 'in ■ order to meet the 
requirements 'of the provinces., , The bill was read for the, first time on the 17 th 
February 1922 ; .and after report by the-select committee '.was further considered 

:■ and;pas,sed on.the 15th M,arch 1922.- On the 24th';'March 1922 a message, 
.was received from His Excellency the Go'vernor - drawing attention to a 
certain drafting omission which was thereupon rectified by the Council ; and 
report was made accordingly to His Excellency the Governor. 

(b) A Bill to amend the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, in its application to the 
Presidency of Madras. This financial measure was also passed in the' exercise- 
of the power vested in the local legislature to amend any Act of the Imperial 
legislature in order to meet the requirements of the province. The bill v/as 
read for the first time on the 17th February 1922 and the report of the select 
committee was considered apdthe measure was passed into law on the 16th 
M,arch' 1922. 

(c) A Bill to amend the Madras Proprietary Estates Village Services Act 
1894 (Bill no. 3 of 1922). This bill was essentially a financial measure and was 
designed to meet the extra cost involved in the revision of the pay of the 
village establishments in proprietary areas. The motion that the bill be read 
for the first time was made on llth February 1922 by the Hon'ble the Revenue 
Member, Mr. (now Sir) Muhammad Habib-ul-lah. There was a warm debate 
on that and the next day with the result that the motion was lost by thirteen 
against fifty three votes on 18th February 1922. 

(d) A Bill for the levy of a Cess in Ryotwari Villages towards the Eemu* 
neration of Village Officers and for other purposes connected with the discharge 
of their duty (Bill no. 4 of 1922). This also was a financial measure designed to 
find funds to meet the extra cost entailed by the revision of the pay of village 
headmen. This measure was the counterpart of the foregoing bill and, like it^ 
was intended to raise funds by means of a special cess for the purpose of revis- 
ing and increasing to the pay of village headmen. The motion that the bill 
be read for the first time was made by the same Honourable Member on behalf 
of the Government on 18th February 1922 and after a debate was lost by 
twelve against fifty-four votes on the same date. 

41. The next group of legislative measures, though relegated to this place 
by the chronological order of events, comprises three memorable landmarks left 
by the Ministers. Each of these measures was initiated and piloted through the 
, House by one of them, the State Aid to Industries Bill by the Hon’ble Mr. (now 
Sir) K* Venkatareddi Nayudu, the Madras HniversityBeorgankation Bill by 
the Hon'bleRao Bahadur A. P. -Patro, and the Hindu Religious Endowments-' 
Bill by the Hon’ble the Raja of Panagal The following statement presents a 
' more detailed account of these measureis — ■ ■ 

(a) A Bill to regulate' State Aid to Industries (Bill no. 8 of 1922). This mea^ 
sure was designed to encourage new and nascent industries suitable to and not; 
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hitherto establislied in, this province and to assist cottage and other small in- 
dastrialists to hnild up business, and to this end to afiord State assistance to 
industrial enterprises in this Presidency, partly by direct financial aid and 
partly by providing, on favourable terms, raw materials such as firewood, 
water, etc., being the property of Government. The bill was read for the first 
time on the 14th November 1922 ; the report of the select committee was 
presented on the 19th December 19 2, and the measure was passed into law 
'On the 20th December 1922. This Act has received the assent of His Excellency 
the Governor and His Excellency the Viceroy and has been brought into force. 

(6) A Bill to provide for the Reorganization of the Madras University (Bill 
no. 10 of 1922). The University of Madras had been till recently an affiliating 
University, whose main function was to conduct examinations and grant 
degrees. The main objects of the measure were (a) to bring the University into 
closer contact with the colleges, (6) to enable it to take a greater and more active 
part in organizing the teaching given to its students, and (c) to create an 
■academic atmosphere and a feeling of corporate unity among the institutions 
by which it is for certain purposes held to be constituted. The motion that 
the bill be read for the first time was made in the Council on the 14th Novem- 
ber 1922 and carried after three days’ debate on the 16th November. The re- 
port of the select committee was presented on the 22nd December 1922 and 
further considered from the 30th January to 5th February 1923, on which date 
it was passed into law. The Act has since received the assent of His Excellency 
the Governor and His Excellency the Viceroy and has been brought into force. 

(e) The Madras Religious Endowments Bill (Bill no. 12 of 1922). The Gov- 
ernment of India Act XX of 1863 was found inadequate to ensure the efficient 
administration of Hindu Religious Endowments in this Presidency, and there 
had been widespread dissatisfaction with the management and control of religious 
institutions falling under sections 3 and 4 of this Act. It was considered preferable 
to repeal the Act of 1833 altogether so far as this Presidency was concerned, and 
to enact a self-contained measure to deal with the whole subject of religious en 
•dowments. The following featoes of the bill maybe specially mentioned : (a) 
constitution of a special board of control ; (6) provisions for regularly constituted 
committees to supervise and control religious endowments, to settle dittams, 
etc.- and (o) provisions for the diversion of surplus funds by applying the ey frh 
doctrine. The motion that the bill be read for the first time was made on the 
18th December 1922 and carried after two days’ debate on the 19th December. 
"The report of the select committee was presented on the 22nd March 1923 and 
further considered from the 26th to 29th March and on the 2nd and 3rd April 
1923. On the last-mentioned date the measure was passed into law. The bill 
has been transmitted for the assent of His Excellency the Governor which has 
not been received up to date. The bill was carried in the Council by a large 
majority. The question whether it is to be reserved under the provisions of 
the Government of India Act is under consideration. 

42. In addition to the important measures above-mentioned, the following 
bills on miscellaneous matters also engaged the attention of the Council during 
the period under review : — ■ 

(1) The Deputy President’s Salary Bill (Bill no. 1 of 1921). This was 
intended to provide for the salary of the, Deputy President which has to be 
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determined by an Act of the legislature under section 72-Cof tlie G}ovemment 
of India Act. It was passed into law on tbe 14tli February 1921, 

(2) A Bill to amend tbe District Municipalities Act, 1920 (Bill No 7 of 1920). 
Section 366 of the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, required that 
one-third of the number of elected seats on a municipal council, as reconstitut- 
ed under that Act, shall be vacated on 1st November 1922, and the remainder 
on 1st November 1923. Owing to the time taken in the preparation of the 
electoral rolls and for the holding of the elections under the Act, the period: 
for which elected councillors could be in office was rendered unduly short. 
The amending bill extended the term of office of councillors by one year im 
each case. It was passed into law on the 3rd September 1921, 

(3) A Bill to amend the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919 (Bill No. 2 of 
1922). The amending bill (i) removed a defect in the original Act under which, 
companies whose paid-up capital was exactly one, two, three, five, ten, or twenty 
lakhs escaped taxation ; (ti) enhanced the rate of tax on motor vehicles plying 
for hire in the city ; and (n } empowered the Commissioner of the Madras* 
Corporation and the Government to incur certain ordinary charges. It was 
passed into law on the 14th March 1922. 

(4) The Malabar Completion of Trials Bill, 1922 (Bill No. 11 of 1922)., 
This measure was designed to continue the enhanced powers conferred by 
ordinance on certain first-class magistrates to deal with the large number of 
offenders implicated in the Malabar rebellion during 1921-22, on the cessation, 
of the special courts constituted under the Malabar (Restoration of Order) 
Ordinance, 1922. It was passed into law on the 12th December 1922. 

(5) A Bill further to amend the Madras City Municipalities Act, 191& 
(Bill No. 14 of 1922). This measure was deemed necessary to do away with 
the statutory prohibition in the case of the Commissioner, Revenue Officer^ 
Health Officer and Engineer of the Madras Corporation, to take up any honor- 
ary or paid work not connected with their office. It was passed into law ons 
the 20th December 1922. 

(6) and (7) A Bill to amend the Madras District Municyialities Act, 1920,, 
and a Bill to amend the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920. The main object of 
these bills is to remedy certain defects which experience with the actual working 
of the original Acts has brought to light in the matter of consititiition, taxation 
and levy of tolls and the undertaking of remunerative enterprises. Both bills- 
were read for the first time on the 6th February 1923, but no further progress- 
was made by the existing Council. 

paragraph 4 {i)---eontinued~-Salient points in regard to Government Legislation. 

43. While the Council has rendered fuu assistance to the Executive m all! 
measures intended to preserve the peace and order of the country it is note- 
worthy that three important lagislative measures [paragraphs 38 (a) and 40 {c> 
and(d) supra] proposed by the Government were opposed by a majority in 
the Council and rejected on the very threshold. Of these two were measures 
intended to secure additional revenue 'tb cover additional expenditure proposed 
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‘by the Council itself on the pay of village officers ; the particular proposition 
of the Government to find the money ,, by reimposing the village-cess on 
ryotwariandxamindari lands was thrown out by the Council, which, however^ 
was at the same time prepared to pass and did eventually pass, other financial 
measues, such as those meant to enhance certain fees and certain stamp duties 
in the Presidency [paragraph 40 (a) and (6)]. A like fate was shared at the 
beginning oi the year 1923 by an Irrigation Bill which was stoutly and success- 
fully opposed by practically all the representatives of the landholding 
interests, both great and small, in the Council. Steps have however recently 
been taken by the Government — vide paragraph 23 (5) siifra — ^to ascertain 
the wishes of the chief representatives of public opinion in regard to the Irri- 
gation Bill and it is probable that it will be reintroduced at no distant date. 

44. With the above exceptions the Council has received favourably all the 
Government measures placecl before it. There were no measures passed during 
the period under review which involved racial considerations, while the Eeli- 
gious Endowments Bill was the only measure directed towards social reform, 
Two important Acts — one bearing on education and designed to reform and 
reorganize the Madras University, and the other intended for the protection of, 
and the regulation of State Aid to, Industries, — both of which have been passed 
into law, deserve special mention, both on account of the prolonged and 
thorough discussion to which they were subjected in the Council and on account 
'of the likelihood of their having far-reaching effects in the intellectual and 
industrial advancement of the Presidency. In two cases bills passed by the 
■Council were returned by His Excellency the Governor for the purpose of 
incorporating in them certain drafting amendments which were suggested and 
which were eventually adopted by the Council [paragraphs 37 (2) and 40 [a) 
sufm\ There have been no cases so far of the certification or reservation of 
bills 01 * of the withholding of assent, or of the resort to regulations, or other 
extraordinary legislative powers during the period under review. Six ordi- 
nances were promulgated by His Excellency the Viceroy in connexion with 
ithe Mappilla rebellion. 

Paragraph 4 (ii). Private Bills. 

45. Private bills have not played any conspicuous part in the proceedings 
of the reformed Council. Private bills in the sense in which they are under- 
stood in England practically do not exist in this country, as all bills passed by 
the legislature are what would be called public bills in the language of the 
British Parliament. As in England, however, non-official members of 
the Council are always at liberty to bring in public bills and of such there 
have been a few instances during the last three years, 

46. For instance, leave was given by the Council for the introduction of 
three non-official bills — one to amend the City Municipal Act, 1919, and two 
to amend the Madras Municipalities Act, 1920. In the case of the bill to 
amend the City Municipal Act, the object was to do away with the compuisory 
prepayment of increased assessment before presenting a petition for the revision 
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of the assessment. Leaye to introduce the bill was granted to Mr. Usman 
Sahib, M.L.C., on the 1st April 1921 ; the bill was read for the first time on the 
1st August 1921 and passed into law on 13th October 1921. Two bills to 
amend the District Municipalities Act were aimed respectively at raising the 
rate of toll levied on every cart, whether laden or unladen, and at extending 
to three years the period during which an elected chairman slioiild hold office. 
The former bill, of which the author was Mr. P. Siva, Eao, M.n.c., was brought 
before the Council on 1st August 1921 for leave to introdiiee, was read for the 
first time on 13th October lOBl and was passed into law on 15th October 1921. 
The second bill, in respect of which Mr. T. A- Ramalingam Ghettiyar obtained 
leave to introduce on 1st September 1921, was read for the first time on 14th 
October 1921 and passed into law on 13th December 1921. 

47. Leave to introduce was not granted in the case of the following non- 
official member’s bills. On 16th November 1922 Mr. T, M. Narasimlmeharlii 
sought leave to introduce a bill to amend the Madras Elementary Edixcation 
Act, so as to provide for the proper representation of local authorities on edu- 
cational councils, but the Council refused leave. On 12tii September 1922 
Mr. K, Gopalakrishnayya made a motion for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Local Boards Act, 1920, in a matter of minor detail and likewise a similar 
motion for leave to amend the District Municipalities Act, 1920 ; both motions 
were withdrawn by the member on the advice of the Minister for local Self- 
Govemment. In September 1922 Mr. M. Suryanarayana, after giving notice 
of a motion for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the District Municipalities 
Act, 1920, also on a point of detail, refrained from making any motion to this 
effect. No objects or reasons were stated on this occasion, 

48. Certain other bills of which notice was given by the non-official mem- 
bers concerned were not brought on the agenda at all owing to the operation 
of the ballot standing order — see paragraph 64 below. These were (a) a Local 
Option Bill of which notice had been given by the leader of the opposition, 
and (b) a Malabar Tenancy Bill of which notice had been given by two non- 
official members. These notices will no doubt be renewed in the next Council. 

Paragraph 4 (m). Financial Business. 

49. Three successive budgets, those for the years 1921-22, 1922-23 and 
1923-24, have been so far presented to the Council, to be dealt with in accord- 
ance with the extended powers of voting or revising supplies granted by the 
Government of India Act. The course of the budget discussion provided by 
the rules and standing orders is as follows. The budget is presented to the 
Council by the Finance Member on a date previously notified, which is usually 
a late date in February or an early day in March. When the budget has been 
in the hands of members for two or three days, a further period of three days is 
allowed for a general discussion during which the majority of non-official mem- 
bers make speeches of fifteen minutes’ maximum duration apiece, to which 
the other Membem of the Government, followed by the Finance Member’s 
reply at the close of the third day. During the three days following the general 
discussion members are at. liberty, to send in notices of motion for omitting 
or curtailing either partfciilar:. items, ^or totals, of expenditure, in any part of 
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the budget whieb is subject to the vote of the Couneil. After the lapse of six 
further days the various Members of the Cabinet, who are responsible for the 
demands in the budget, present their demands in order and these are voted on 
by the Council, subject to restriction of time as to the maximum period allow- 
ed for the discussion of particular demands. The discussion of the several 
motions for the omission or reduction of grants continues for nine or ten days 
(maximum twelve days), and the consideration of the budget is brought to- 
an end towards the close of the financial year. 

50. The following statement shows the number of budget motions received,, 
admitted and discussed in each of the three years under review : — 


Budget motions. 



1920-21. 

1921-22. 1922-23. 

' Total. 

Received 



540 

840 

1,050 

2,430 

Admitted 



343 

794 

1,005 

2,142: 

Discussed 



276 

174 

203 

■■■ ;'65a: 


61. The bulk of the motions were aimed in the beginning at cutting out 
slices, more or less considerable, from the Government demands rather than 
at critising definite features of the Government policy, which is the main trend 
of a budget discussion in the House of Commons. The absence of an organized 
opposition, as well as the lack of means of ofi5.cial communication between the 
whips on either side, was probably responsible for the haphazard way in 
which the budget was attacked at the commencement. In subsequent years, 
however, the members began to evince some grasp of the principles of budgetary 
criticism and a measure of progress from particular to general scheme of attack 
is noticeable in the more recent budget debates. There have been few occa- 
sions on which the Government have had to restore grants rejected by the 
Council. Three eases are on record — 

(1) the restoration, on a certificate by His Excellency the Governor, 

of a demand of Rs. 2-16 lakhs for the Eussellkonda Saw Mili 
(Budget 1921-22) ; 

(2) the restoration, on a similar certificate, of a demand of Es. 9,840 on 
account of the Chief Inspector of Factories included in Demand 
XXV, Rs. 9- 59 lakhs (Budget 1923-24) ; and 

(3) the restoration, on a similar certificate, of a demand of Rs. 5 lakhs, 

for expenditure in the Agency Tracts, included in Demand XXXIV 
33- 6 lakhs (Budget 1923-24). 

52. A statement showing the reductions in budget grants made by the 
Council for each of the three years 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923-24, and the 
further grants applied for by Govemment in each year is furnished below : — 

showing, under reserved and transferred subjects, respectively, 
• , ' the reductions that have been made k the budget by the vote of 
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the Council and the restorations that have been effected by the 
certificate of His Excellency the Governor. 


Budget,* 1921 -22. Budget, 1922-2,3. j Budget, 1923-24. 


Head of account, 


Trans- ; Eeserv-; Trans- 1 Reserve-; Transi 
ferred. j ed. | ferrod. i ed. ferred- 


Lakks Lakhs, ; Laklis. I Lakhs. Lakhs. Lakhs, 
0*15, .. j 5-00 j -28 


5. Land Revenue . . 

6. Excise* 

8. Forest 

9. Registration 

22. General Administration . . 

24, Administration of Justice 

25. Jails and Convict Settle- 
ments. 

20. Police 
34. Agriculture 

37* Miscellaneous Departments 

41. CM! Works 

47. Miscellaneous . . 

Agency Division 
Loans and Advances by the 
Provincial G ove rnincnt. 


Total 


♦The Provincial demand for Excise represents two-thirds of the charges of the join# 
Salt and 'Excise Department. 

fThc^e reductions were restored by the Local Government on certificates by His 
Excellency the Governor under section 72-D of the Governmeat of India Act. 

63. Towards the close of the voting of grants by the Council, it has been 
the practice for the Government to move additional demands to meet tha 
expenditure necessitated by the following amGjig; other reasons : — 

(а) Provision has to be made for the pay or the allowances due for March 
and payable in April, in respect of appointments which have been abolished^ or 
fdie allowances which have been cut out, as a result of the voting of grhnta' by 
tibe Council. 

(б) Provision h^ to be made for uigent new items of expenditure which 

might have to be incurred between April and August when 4.e House would 
not be sitting and which could hot be foreseen at the time the bndgeT^^ 
precented to tire Council. : y 
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Tie total sums voted by tie ComicH as additional demands in tie tW 
years under re\aew were as follows: — 


1921 - 22 

1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 


’liAkHS.' 

17-96 

31-23 

10-58 


■ Kj rrt. ^ (w). Resolutimis and Questions. 

^ / "Iff®'* Presidency has been very active in 

SSSh “otions on matters of general pubUc interest 

zfs ” r« “ 

/^-F 1 • ? 4.*^ ? ^^^^^rially tended to increase the importance of this braTir»h 

on If WnSToV^^ent^ “ ”«”= ''«* 1*“ 

onesfenfa^d^wK “i* T *“ «>« 3,000 odd 

also to snow at a glance the various reasons for disallowance .-- 


Quesimnsfor the three years 1920-21, 1921-22 and 1922-23 
J-otal number received . . 

^d^itted and answered , , 

Ho. disallowed 
lapsed 

Supplemental questions 


Grounds of disallowance. 

(2) Argumentative . . 

" to matters whieh ar^ not primarily the 

local Government 

' thf ii?® statements for the aeenraJy of -tehich 

vouch, especX 

Citations from newspapers 

to any of the branches o'f the ad- 
f"!f Government Member or 

/o^ n™f.*'^“^®’Tellated was responsible 

(9) Questions not bearing on mattera of pubiic concert 
(10 QTOstions relating to Native States . 

( 11 ) Abstract legal question 

/I ol excessive length . . 

^'^tions relating to matters of hardship to individuafe 
fl41 Ouiril^^v any principle of administration 

5“! 


3,302 

2,924 

2BS 

125 

'444 


Total number, 

137 

3 

36 


20 

12 

10 

6 

1 

'4 

6 

6 

, '-'I 



' 253 


56. It may be noted that questions are seldom disallowed in the Madras 
Council without giving the interpellators an opportunity of amending them in 
conformity with the rules and standing orders. The most common ground of 
disallowance is that a question, instead of asking for infoimation, suggests to 
the Government a line of action which it would be impossible to concede or 
discuss without first consulting local oflScers or the wishes of the Council as a 
whole. Another, though less frequent, ground of disallowance is that a 
question relates to a matter which is primarily the concern not of the local 
Government, but of the Government of India or of a body, like a railway com- 
pany or an electrical corporation, which is not under the official control of the 
Government. "Where a question offends by reason of excessive length, an 
endeavour is first of all made to induce the interpellator to shorten it, and the 
small number of questions (4) disallowed on this ground lepresents the residue 
after carrying on more or less prolonged correspondence with the members 
concerned. 

57. It would be difficult to single out typical questions from among the 
great variety of those asked at every meeting of the Council (except perhaps to 
mention that 255 questions were asked in the three years under review about 
commimal representation in the public service) ; nor would it serve any purpose 
to catalogue those instances where the asking of a question has led to defeite 
action on the part of the Government, because such action is an ordinary and 
necessary incident of the administration. It is ob%dous that where further 
action is promised in the answer to a question and there is no subsequent 
evidence of action having been taken, the interpellator will probably return 
to the charge by means either of a renewed interpellation or of a notice of a 
resolution. The number of occasions on which the members have taken 
action in either of these ways has been few compared with those on which 
the Government willingly and promptly took the promised action. The 
comparatively small number (444) of supplemental questions asked during 
the three years also shows that members have on the whole been satisfied 
with the answers first given. 

58. Oral questions are seldom asked in the Madras Council unless the 
public or their representatives in the Council desire immediate information 
upon a recent event of importance ; such questions were asked, with the 
concurrence of the Members of the Government concerned, and were answered 
by them, during the progress of the Malabar ]!-?ebelIion and the Rampa fituri, 
and on the occurrence of famine or of floods. 

59. Practically all questions admitted are answered by the Government, 
although the normal period of seven days allowed by the standing orders has 
been frequently exceeded in cases where the complicated nature of tie infor- 
mation demanded, -or the necessity of making local inquiries, warranted delay. 

, It will be seen from the statement given at the beginning of this section that 
only 125 admitted questions lapsed -by reason of ^ their being stil! under the 
oonsidemtion of' departments of the Government at 'the time of a prorogation 
of the Council. / . 

Resolatiom or imiims m matters of gemml pMio interest 
‘ 60. Of 116 days ocOupie^ by;: 'sittings of the reformed Council since its 

•‘inauguration in January 192l,.tlema|of 'portion -of 39 days was devoted to Ac 
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discnssion of motions of general public interest, exclusive of budget motions, 
wHcb, as mentioned in paragrapb 49 supra, regularly occupy nine or ten days 
in every year. ^ 

61, The following statement shows at a glance the number of notices of 
resolutions received during the first three sessions of the reformed Council, the 
numbers admitted and disallowed (with the grounds of disallowance), and the 
number disposed of by the Council. The balance undisposed of, 350, is partly 
due to notices of niotions lapsing by prorogation, and partly to the dropping 
out of certain motions by reason of their being identical with others disposed of. 
Several lapses of notices of resolutions were no doubt also due to the system of 
ballot hitherto in force— see paragraph 64 infra. This defect has since been 
remedied by an amendment of the standing orders. 

Notices of resoht{c7is received during the three years 1920-21, 1921-22 and 1922-23, 

Total nuBxber received . , ... , . . . . , 906 

Admitted . . . , . . , . , . , i 788 

Total number disallowed .. .. .. .. 118 i 

Bo. disposed of in Council .. .. - 438 'j 

Grounds of disalloivance. 

Total number. 

(1 ) As not being primarily the concern of the local Government • , 76 

(2) As not containing a specific recommendation to the Govern- 

ment . . . * • . . . . . . . 3 

(3) As not raising a definite issue. . . . . • . , . . 3 

(4) As not being a matter of general public interest . . . . 4 

(5) As a matter concerning His Excellency the Governor and not 

a Member of the local Government . . . . . . 1 

(6) As detrimental to public interests . . , . . . 2 

(7) As not being the concern of the Council . . . . . . 1 

(S) As interfering in matters of executive control .. .. 3 

(9) As relating to the appropriation of funds and therefore ? 

requiring the recommendation of His Excellency the Govet- 


pO) As having been discussed within one year previous 

pi) As relating to the administration of a Prince tinder His 
Majesty 8 suzerainty ■ , ' 

(12) -Por want of notice .... 

(13) As not failing within the category of motions on matters of 

general public interest 

Total 


62. The most iuterestiug resolutions are no doubt those which have been 
«mmed, either with the concurrence of the Government or despite their 
opposition. The Government regularly place on the table at the commence- 
a list of resolutions carried by the Council during the 
a statement of the action taken bjr them upon 
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tact, or of the reasons which have precluded the talving of any action. The 
following is the list for the three years :•*-* 

Statement oj resolutions passed by the Madras Legislaiice Council and the action 
taken thereon by the GovernmenL 
I. — First year. 

{Sth January to 2nd April 1921,) 


Serial number ana ruhjeet of resolution. 

(5) 


Wlien passed by 
the ( ouncil. 
( 2 ) 


1. PoBtrouement of the adoption of 
resettlement j>roposaIs till the principles 
of land revenue settlement are embodied 
in legislation. 


15th 
i - ■ 1^21.. 


m 

February 


Nature of the action taken by Governiueuf, 


The tf'ovennuent iiimt'd in OMpedife the 
hand i{e%enue S<'ttluner>t IJiH u'ith a 
view to passitu^ it by .luiy 192*2 and in 
thh! hoj'C; also a;riee<i that no <»rdei‘g oes 
settienieut sch<*iiteft would jiassed 
be,for(‘ the bill passed into law. The 
Council having however since deelareil 
for ]»erm:ment settlement U'ide second 
year^ So. 311 below), renewed eonespon* 
dence with the th>vornment of Intiia has 
V-ecome neevsHury and in the meanwhile 
the Covern merit eauiiot delay the progres® 
of settlement any longer, since to do 
would be to sacritice the. puoUc revonuei* 
to a con.sjderablc erdvut. 


1 

2. Appointment of a committee for the revP 
Sion of salaries of no.n-gjaetted Services, 

3. Belief of rural areas from scarcity In 

drinking w atcr-supply — Ganjain dis- 

trict. 

4. Half-fees for Muhammadan students in 
aided schools and colleges. 

) 

1.6th Februarv 
1921. 

ITtli February 

1921* 

18th February 

HI2i.' 

Commhtcc appointed— 0. 0. No. 148. 
Financial, dated I7th Febrnury 1921— 
rid' {laragraph 21 (2^ for the action 

tak<;n by the. Government. 

A proxiucial grxint of 11 s. 20,000 was sanc- 
tioned to the district board for sirOdrtg: 
xvdis— G. 0. ,No. 2:8, F. if., dated 22jad 
March 1021, 

Necessary amendments to the Orant-in-Aid 
Code and the Madras Eihioatioiuil Bulea 
have been notified — G. 0. No. 1405, Edu- 
cation, dated 2)th Septeui’ier iv>21. 


6. Appointment of a committee tojnipiirc j 
into the drainage and irrigation in the 
Oaxivery delta. 

irth Febrnarv 

1921. 

Comniittc-e a rpointed—f •*'(/#•■ G.O, No. 177-1., 
dat(d ifth aunt' I'.rii, paragraph 24 flS) 
f'cprn. 

1 . 

6. Waiving of recovery of contributions 
from local bodh.s for th(f luuiute nance 
of headijuarU'r hospitals. 

1>Q. 

The ret'ouimcndat ion has been Given effect 
to — G. O, No, 4015, i'iniHHv, d.ated Uth 
May 1021. 

J 

7. Eucenragement of the indigenous sys- 
teins of medicine. 

2lf^t February 
1921, 

A comTuittfc has been appointed to report 
on tin* subject — G. 0. No. 0d4, F.II.. 
<lHtcd ITtU October 1921; paragraph ‘24 

{8j xtepm. 


8. Revision of Agency rules .. 

5th March 1921 . . 

1’hc revised rules are under consideration* 

‘ 

§■. Postponement of the bifurcation of the 
Kistna district and redistribution of 
the districts of Ganjam, Vixagapataiu, 
Gotiavuri and Kistra. 

■ |>o. . .* 

Idle Goveriuucnt have calb-d for proposals 
for the rediistiibution of the districts of 
Gaiijam, \kag»patain, Godavari and 
Klst’Jii, 


10. Racial distinctions among raihvay pas- 
sengers. 

i 

i 

To, 

A copy of the proeceditigs on the snf 'jeet was 
forxvardcd to the Bail v. ay Boaid for nt'ccs- 
sary action. A, not.e of the notion taken 
with regard to retiring ronm^ has been 
pxjblishcd in G, 0. No, 5{t-By., dated SSrd 
July 1921. 

1 ■ 

11. Appointment of roramittcfc to consider ’ 
the cpxestion of the abolition of the 
Board of Bevenue, 

, 17th March 1921 

' ' m 

Commit tee appointed and its reeommenda* 
tious givexi etiect to— cfde paragraph ' SI 
(d) «wpm. 

I 

12. .Khteaeliilaefueut of women 

Isfc April 1921 

Xccesifarv regulation fnimcd under the 
Madras Effctoral Exxles-.-G. <). No. 10«, 
Legislative, dated 10th May 1921 

1 

IS, Frovinelal oouti-lbutloa to the Ce-'-tral 
Goyemment* . 

.■ .Do* 

The Govermment of liKila and the Seeretwy 
of State have been addressed. 

1 - 

14, Reoruitmeut to ludiclal o.^eos from fh« 
bar and communal repweixtaitioh 

therein* ■ ^ ■. 

‘'MAprill921 ' 

The «hserx»atlon» made in the dolmte 
fooriic in mlM m \%tmdm arfe«* 



II.— Second teak. 


(1st August 1921 to 27th March 1922.) 


Serial number and subject of resolution. 

IWhen passed 
by 

the Council. 

(2) 

Fature of the action taken by Governme.A. 

1, Keduction of the strength of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

lat August 1921 

The proceedings were forwarded to the Gov- 
ernment of India for transmission to tho 
Secretary of State. 

2, Appointment of a committee to revise the 
Famine Code. 

Do. 

A committee was appointed — G. 0. Ko. 
1052, Revenue, dated 21st August 1921, 
paragraph 24 (4) supra. 

S. Ownership of river poramboke lands in 
, Malabar." 

Do. 

The matter was not, as pointed out by tho 
Government in the course of the debate, 
properly one for executive action, but wa» 
a matter for the narries interested to; eg- 
tablish their right?, if any, in a Court of 
■ Xaw.,:" ■ ■ . 

4, Addition of a statement to the adminis- 
tration report of the Forest Depart- 
ment showing the extent of each class 
of reserved forest, district war. 

2nd August 1021 

A statement in the forth de.^>ired has been 
incorporated in the administration report 
— G.O. No. 1034, Development, dated 
14th October 1921. 

5. Appointment of a cominittee inquire 
into forest grievances in the Coimba- 
tore district. 

Do. 

A committee was appointed for the Coimba- 
tore district— G. 0. No. 1S5G, Develop- 
ment, dated 4th October 1921 : paragraph 
24 (14) mpra. 

0, Disafforestation of forests lying within 
one mile of occupied area in villages. 

Do. 

The Government have announced that they 
are ready to institute inquiries in any 
individual cases of hardship that may be 
brought to notice—G. Os. No. 1933. 
Development, dated 14th October 1921 
and No. 30, Development, dated 6th 
January 102?. 

7. Disafforestation of class V forests in the 
Chittoor district. 

Do. 

After discussion with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Forest administration the Gov- 
ernment decider! that the adoption of the 
recommendation would be detrimental to 
the public interests— G.Os. No. 1932. 
Development, dated 14th Octol er 1921 
and No.^31, Development, dated Gth 
January l92*?. 

8, Improvement of grazing grounds by 
providing drinking water facilities. 

.. Do. 

i The quest ion is unrler exaii, ination an;i orders 
will issue Shortly. 

9. Sediiction of seigniorage ratas for forest 
produce in Godavari district. 

Do. 

The Collector of the district has been directed 
to reduce the rates if in any respect he 
thinks there is cause for doing so—G.Oa. 
No. 20S4, dated '^th November 1921 and 
No. 218;'% dated 24th November 1921. 

10. Committee to consider the improvement 
of excise administration. 

3rd August 1921 

An Advisory Committee of the Council waa 
appointed. It has advised that no se- 
parate committee is called i 7r -G. 0. No. 
2642, Revenue, dated 2nd De^'omber 1921 ; 
paragraph 21 (2) mpra. 

li: Dr. Gour‘3 Civil Marriage BUI 

Do. 

A copy of the report of the debate was for- 
warried to the Government of India. 

. 12. Exemption of members of the T4‘gisla- 
tive Cmmcil from restrictions under the 
Inilan Arms Act. 

4th August 1921 

A copy of the resolution with a report of the 
debate was forwarded to the Government 
of India. . 

u IS. JBtevocation of G. 0, Ko, 16S, Financfc, 
dated ISth February 1921. regarding 
illibe rates of travelling allowances. 

5 th August 1921 

The Government were unable to give effect 
to the resolution for reasons given in G. O. 
No. 1170, Finance, dated 30th November 
1921. but have since carried out a complete 
rerision of the rates in consultation with 
the Finance Committee, ^ 

ti. Communal representation in the public 

Do. .. 

Insthictlons were issued in G. Os. No. 613, 
Public, dated I6th September 1921. and 
No. 6.>8, Publin, dated 15th August 192^* 
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II.--SECOND YEAR— COn«<i. 


{1st Avgust 1921 to 27th March 1922) — contd. 


ittxfal number and subject of lesohition. 

When passed 

by 

the Council. 

Nature of the action taken by Governmen®, 

(1) 

(2) 

m 

15. CJommunal representation in the Secre- 
tariat. 

5th August 1021 

Names of suitable nou-Brahmau candidate* 
luive been obtained and are considered m 
vacancies arise. 

10, Increase of pay to village headmen 

0th August 1021 

Orders have issued in G. 0. No. 148f» 
llevenue, dated 15th August 1922. 

17. Appointment of a committee to suggest 
reforms iu secondary and intermediate 
education. 

l3t Sentember 
1921. 

A committee has been appointed— G. 0. No. 
1557, Education, dated 25th October 1921 
— lidf paragraph 24 (5) supra for tlur 
action taken by the Government. 

18. Admission of maxinuiin uunibor of stu- 
dents in colleges. 

Do, 

Orders have issued— n'd-? 0. Os. No. 

Law (Kdnratlon), dated 0th June 1922,. 
and iN'o. 7 13. Law { Education), dated 10th 
June 1922. 

Id. Eaising the status of the Government 
rslamia' School, Triehinopoly. 

Do. 

The question lias been deferred pending th« 
peviuanjint transfer f-o the Government of 
tlic site and buildings. 

SO. Appointment of a committee to reorga- 
nize the School of Arts. 

find Septemltr 
1921, 

A committee was appointed in G. 0. No. 
I^SJ. l)eveloi)n:ent. dated fith October 
1921. Government have i.^siicii 

orders on tiic eomniittee’s report; para* 
graph 2t (V) supra. 

tl. Grant of Takkavi loan—llfisolution 
srecom mending — 

(i) that the ioans granted in famiue- 
aifccted areas shouU be free of 
intcrc'Jt * 

<ll) that the repayment of the first 
instalmcjit should bo postponed to 
January 1922 ; and 

<lil) that a portion of the principal up 
to one-lialf of tiie aggregate sum 
advanced should in'; remitted ac- 
cording to the c reams tances of 
the debtors. 

S2, Opening of telegraph offices at Full- i 
vendia, Xlayachoti and Gadvei, 

.ffrd September 
102L 

# ■ 

Do. 

The Board of Bev«}mie has Bubmlttcd » 
report on tiie linaucial loss involved in 
proposal® fi) ami tiii and the Government 
have decided to proceed under the rules 
iu the Takkavi Manual which are suffi- 
ciently elastic to meet hard cases. As i#- 
gards rtroposal (lii), the Collectors con- 
cerned have been directed to .submit half- 
yearly reports and recornmendatiom. 

j The T'o^tmaster-Generstl ha.s been asked fcA 
take action. 

*3, Use of the term Achari ior uiernbers of 
the Viswakanna Community. 

14th October 1921 

Order? were is.sned in G. 0. No, 1955, Law 
IGenerai', dated I9th November 1921, In 
accordance with the undertaking given in 
the Council. 

Si» Provincial contribution to Centra! Gov- 
•rumen t. 

15th October 1021 

A deputation waite 1 on His Excellency th« 
Viceroy in Eebruarv 1022 to represent th» 
ca.se of this province. 

15; Action taken by Government on the 
resolutions T*assed by the Legislative 
Council during each session. 

Do. 

Orders have issued in the sense desired — G. 

No. 204, Law (Legislative), dated 22afl 
November 1021. 

Uniformity of text-books for schools 
under pubUc management and other 
Aided schools. 

15th October 1921 

: Requisite amendments to the Madras Edu- 
cational -Kules notified in G. 0. No. 12$ 
Law (Education), dated SOfch January 
1922. 

■S7. Ceylon quarantine restrictions 

Do. 

A ropv of the report of the debate was for- 
warded to the Ceylon Government with 
whotn t!m question is still under dicussiem. 

■ 418, Appointmtht of a special officer to com- 
pile information regarding Fresidency 
establishment on a commuriai basis. 

Do. 

Orders regarding the compilation of the in* 
formation desired have issued in G. 0. 
No, 658, Fublic, dated 15th August 1922, 

tSf* Modification of rules relating to the levy' 
of 'penalty for default to paymeht of 
Ihoomc-tax. 

10th Kovemher 

mi. 

A copy of the report of the debate’wAS ■ ' 

warded to the Government of India for 
consideration when rules under the new 
■ Income-tax Act wm fimmed# • ' 
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II. — Second yeae — cornd. 

{1st August 1921 to 27th March 1922 ) — contd 


When passed 
by 

the Council. 


Sarlal number and subject of resolution. 


j Natui’e of the action taken by Government, 


SO, Curtailment of salaries of appointments 
on Its, 600 and above. 


Koveiaber The Council was informed of the reasons 
why eifect could not be given to the rcso® 
lution — v-itie paragraph 16 of the Hon*bie 
the Finance Member's speech, dated the 
4tli March 1922, made when presenting 
. the budget for 1922-23, The question i» 
now under examination by the Eetrench* 
ment Committee. 

December Orders hare issued in the sense desired— 
G. O. 42, Finance, dated lltb 
January 1922. 

Do. 

The court hits since been abolished. 

December The Government of India have been ad* 
i dressed in the matter. 


31. Placing on'' the Council tabic orders 
creating new appointments on Its. 500 
and above. 

Location of the court of Special Denutv 
Collector, Chandragiri. 

S3, Introduction of permanent settlement of 
land revenue in the ryotwari holdinga 
of the Presidency. ‘ ■ 

34. Honorifica for Oriya names 


14th 

1921, 


lath December Orders were issued in G. O. Ko. 430, Law 

1921. (General), dated 17th February 1922. 

iOth December: Actibn could not be taken owing to finanola! 

1922. stringency. 

21st January 1022 The collection of the punitive tax has been 
discontinued and the force has been re- 
tained as part of the general strength of 
the district. 

22nd January 1922 Orders were i.ssued In G. 0. No. 817, Law 
(General), dated 2r)th March 1922, la 
accordance with the undertaking given la 
the Council. 


S5. Issue of a vernacular manual of laws for 
the common people. 

m, Ke^ai of orders regarding collection of 
punjdvetax from the people of Karaudi 
and neighbouring %dllages (Eamnad 
district). 

37. Changing of the name of Panehama or 
Paraiya into Adi-Dravida. 


III. — ^Third year. 
{August 192270) April 1923.) 


W'heii passed 
by 

the Council 


Serial number and subject of rc.soIution. 


Nature of the action taken by Government, 


1. Beduction of the price of each of 
ceedings of the Council to two a: 

% The British Empire Exhibition 


Price reduced — G. O. No, 242, Law (Leghi* 
lative), dated the 25th October 2922. 

All arrangements connected with the Exhi- 
bition have been entrusted to a general 
committee wiiich has in its turn appoint- 
■ ■■ ed -an Executive Committee with' tti® 

' Director of Industries as Chairman. ' Oa 
this committee's advice the proposal to 
hold a local exhibition has been aban- 
doned. Arrangements for participation 
in the British Empire Exhibition are in 
progress. The Legislative Council has 
since voted IJ lakhs for the purpose. 
Accepted by Government, Draft MU on the 
subject U pending the repeal of the State 
Prisoner.^’ Regulation by the Central 
legislature. The abolition of the post ol 
' ■ Agency Commissioner is under consideta* 
'• „tion. ^ 

-Resolution recorded by Government, pend- 
, , !ng the occurrence of vacancies which will 
' give an opportunity of giving eifect'to jt, 


13th September 
1922. 

14th September 
1922. 


Withdrawai of the powers of the Agency 
Commissioner to deport individuals.. 


*^I»po&iti 09 eiit of Indians as Gonservatois.; 
■M'- Forests, .Deputy Inftpt>.ctor-Gtheral. 
nf -■ Rohes' and Members Of rim .Board nf 
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III— ThIBD TEAR— COfiidi 


{A'u^ust 1922 to April 1923) — contcl. 


,.;SerS»l aM subject of resolution. 


When passed 
by 

by Council. 


JiTature of the action tahen by Gorernnisni 


5. Increase in the number of certitied public 14t.a September i A press communi<iii»H5as been iapiied explain- 

Auditor.'^, 19254, ! ing whv effect coiihi not be gis’en to the 

I resolution — G. 0. No. 410, Law, dat«d 

! 5th February 1925J, 

6. Construction of the Palgliat-Manantoddy 15th September f The preliniinary survey of the Shoranur- 

railway. 1922. I Manantoddy line having been compluted 

j the iiaihvay Boar<i sanctioned a detailed* 
j survey of the Shoranur-KIlambur section- 
and iiave also acconied iwniiission to land 
being notified for acquisition. The survey 
has recently been completed. The 
Government have under * consideration 
the question of financing the project and 
are t.aking steps towards the early eons* 
traction of the Hue. 

7. Appointment of a Itcfrenchment Com- 16th Sentember i Orders have been issued in G. 0. No. 796^ 
m'ttee. 1922. * i Pinance. dated 22nd September 1922 

I paragraph 24 (1) mprs. 

B. Postponement of resettlement proposals Po. | Hesoliition as amended was accepted by 

in respect of Anantapur and Bellary i Government. Instructions issued, accord'^' 

districts. I ingly. 


7. Appointment of a Bcfrenchment Com- 
mittee. 


B. Postponement of resettlement proposals 
in respect of Anantapur and Bcllary , 
■ districts, " , ■ ■ ■. : ] 


16th Sentember 
1922. 


9. Separation of judicial and executive 22nd September i A special conunittee under the presidency of 
functions. - 1922, Mr. F. A. Coleridge, I.C.S., W’as appointied 

to consider the question. The committee 
has subinitted a report which ift now 
under the consideration of the Govem* 
j ment ; paragraijh 24 ( U ) supra , 


10. Appointment of a committee In each Cdh 
district to investigate the grievances cd 192?. 
ryots ia re?pse i of forest reserves lying 
within a miic of the vlifagc-site or of the^ 
cultivated arev of a villags. 

11 . Appointment of a committee to examine 2nrh 
forest gnevanees m the iCurnool district. 1923 


February ; CornmitteeapnointedforChittoordistrict ae 
, . - j '■ a test case. Orders were issued In G, O." 
j No. 742, I>P7#lopment, dated 2Erd May 
■' . 1923".* 'paragraph 24 '(14) ,■ #Mpm. ■ 


Feo Tiary i Committee appointed for the Kunreol dist- 
L. trict. Orders were issued ia G. 0. K«. 4S5, 
f Development, dated 23rd March 3023, 
5 which has been placed on the Kdito,»* 
I Tablw . panigraph 24 (14) mpriS^ 


12. Addition of a. ssct.nr to the Prssideacy | 
Adrftini<^tranon iVpt^rv relat:.jg to mean i 
hers of the depressed classes m Govera- ' 
meat service. * 


13. SejAiw to the S'irangam vemple 


Motion was withdrawn by the mow r but the 
&t.ggc*^ficn has teei. accc'p^<*d b> the Oov- 
erhrreat. The quesHcn) f giving efifeci 
to iti s under rcfejeuct to the Account ant* 
General. 

Action will I e taken after person .! Inspee- 
tvon""by 

' paragraph 24 { 12) mp-st. 


63. An analysis of the fort^oing list of resolutions passed by tlie Council 
■will probably reTeai the want of, a clear distinction between policy and ad- 
ministrative practice in the minds of the Council politicians, especially of those 
who have been in, ox associated with, the Governraent service, and who, since 
their assumption of the role of members of the Legislative Coimcil, hnve sho-wn 
a tendency to interfere in admioistintive detail when they might have better 
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confined themselves to examining questions of policy. As regards the effect 
of these tendencies, reference may be made on the one hand to the committees 
which have re-examined policy ab initio ixi almost every department — vide 
paragraphs 18 to 24 supra — and on the other to the resolutions of the Council 
suggesting interference in quite minor matters of administrative detail. 
On the whole it might be said that the Government have disarmed many 
suspicions by placing all their cards upon the table, and that generally speaking 
the result has been an increased amount of co-operation in ail branches of the 
administration. 


64. Ballot for resolutions, --Although standing order 5 (2) provides that the 
relative precedence of notices of bills and resolutions given by non-official 
members shall be determined by ballot, the Council was content, until Septem- 
ber 1921, to take up the motions in the order arranged by the Secretary. In 
September 1921, however, on the representation of the then leader of the 
House, Sir Lionel Davidson, the system of ballot for resolutions was first 
introduced ; this was extended to bills on 20fch January 1923, both bills and 
resolutions contending together in one ballot. The low place obtained by 
bills on this system — one result of which was that notices of two bills of im- 
portance given by non-official members (a Malabar Tenancy Bill and a Local 
Option Bill) never came on the agenda at all, but lapsed by prorogation-led 
to steps being taken to amend the standing orders ; and it is now provided 
by virtue of these amendments, (1) that lion-official members’ bills and 
notices of resolutions should be ballotted for separately, (2) that the priority 
determined by a ballot should hold good for thirty days only and that after 
thirty days a fresh ballot should be held, at which notices previously ballotted 
for but not already moved in the Council may compete for priority (3) that 
only fifteen notices of resolutions arranged in order of priority should be placed 
on the agenda paper on each day available for this class of business and (4) 
that all non-officiSl members’ bills should be dealt with by the Council in the 
ballot order before any motions on matters of general public interest are taken 
up. These changes will relieve to a considerable extent the congestion of 
business, not only in the Council, but also in the several departments of Go- 
vernment which hitherto have had to work up cases on hundreds bf resolutions 
that have never come up for disposal. 


Parmraph 4 (v). Miscellaneous, 

. ' 65. Under this heading fall (a) -motions for the adjournment bl business on 
matters of urgent public importance, {b^j motions not falling under any of the 
recognized categories of motions, (c) motions relating to the amendment ot 
standing orders and (d) the extent to which the nomination uf esparts has been 
resorted m in the Coiincil. 

(a) The following is a list of motions for the adjournment of the business 
/of the House ^ for '.debates on.- mattera-. of, ''urgent public importance.' '.Such 
debates/ mnless disallowed by the governor under rule 22 (2), take place 

,1 . j!., . ''Jr i.i. , J, TIT-. 
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Motioks fob adjoubjtment of debate. 


Subject, 

(1) Arrest of the non-co-operator Yaqub 

(2) Shooting in Madras of pei'sons con- 

cerned in labour riots. 

(3) Disturbances caused by labour 
troubles. 

(4) Train tragedy resulting in the death 
from asphyxiation of 70 Mappilla 
prisoners. 

(5) Extension of Criminal Law (Amend- 

ment) Act of 1908. 

(6) British Premier's si>eech referring to 
the. position and prospects of the 
Indian Civil Service. 

(7) Provincial contribution to the Central 

Government. 


Reference to Council 
Proceedings,, 

VoL I, pages 340— 
342 and 392 to 412. 
VoL II, pages 620— 
630. 


VoL III,' pages' 962 
and 1005— 1032.? 
VoL IV, pages 1655 
—1656 and 1699— 
.1725. ■ 

VoL IV, page 1795. 
VoL Vin, page 65. 


RmidL 

... Talked out. 

Motion disallowed ■ by 
, His Excellency the. 
■ ' ^ Governor. 

Talked out. 

Talked out- 


Xeave of the"':' 'Bo.use nol''' 
granted. 

Motion disallowed by 
His Excellency .. the 
Governor. 


VoL VIII, pages 3S9 Motion put and carried. 
— ^90 and 431 — 435. 


(b) Occasionally and quite exceptionally, the President has granted leave 
for the discussion of a motion on a matter of public interest not involving a 
definite recommendation to the Local Government. Of this class of motions 
were (1) a motion by Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiyar on the provincial contribu- 
tions to the Central revenues, 15th October 1921 : and (2) a motion by the 
same member to thank Hr. Montagu for his public services, 15th March 

(c) Several important amendments to the standing orders have been 
carried out from time to time with the object of (1) relieving the congestion 
of btisiness, to which end the procedure for bailotting for non-official members’ 
bills and notices of motions was revised, as stated in paragraph 64 above ; and 
time limits of ten minutes in the case of speeches on resolutions and fifteen 
minutes in the case of speeches during an adjournment debate (subject to 
exceptions in favour of the first speech of the mover and of the Government 
Member answering him) were introduced into standing orders 23 (2) and 57 ; 
likewise, the provision already mentioned in paragraph 49 .s-wpra about send- 
ing in notices of budget motions ^yas introduced into standing order 53 ; (2) 
giving opportunity to a member who has given notice of a question or a resolu- 
tion to' amend the same ; standing orders 13 and 55 ; (3) forming a House ' ' ^ 

‘ ’ Gommittee ; standing order 80 ’(4) giving the President discretion to delegate , yi 
his powers under the standing orders to the Beputy President. ' ' t 

V ' ' (d) Advantage was taken of section, 72-A (2), proviso (h), of the Govern- ' | 

ment of India Act to nominate' certain/experta as additional members of the. , 
Council to help in the, discussion ’’oi important measures iu' respect of whfth i: 
such assistance was necessary v:';fhese wer^ 1 , 

(i)^ The bills described ;%^paragrapis 39 '{2) and (3) and 40 (c) and {d) « 

. supru — Two Memfesisy:,of 'ytlie''Board _of Eevenue were appointed ' 

. . . expert members in oounmofi witib^ these BiJli. „ „ . _ ;; 
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(ii) Ths State Aid to Industries Bili described in paragrapli 41 (a) su^ra^ 

{ ii) The Madras University Bill described in paragi*apb 41 (6) su’pra. 

{iv) ABilltoamendtbeMadrasPortTrust Act, 1906, described in para- 
graph 37 (4) suj^ra. 

(v) The Hindu Eeligious Endowments Bill described in paragraph 41 
(c) sU‘pra, 

(vi) Two Bills to amend the District Municipalities and Local Boards 
Acts, 1920, described in paragraph 42 (6) and (7) 

The gentlemen who took part in the discussion of these measures as experts 
teidered much valuable assistance in that capacity. 


Paragraph 5 (a). 


extent to which ike Council represents, and re-acts on 
public opinion. 




Oo, Broadly speaking, the Council is composed of two main parties—the 
non-Brahman, ox ministerial party, including non-Brahman Hindus, Muham- 
madans and Christians, and the ** Opposition,’ which consists almost entirely 
of Brahmans. This division in the Council reproduces the partition of public 
opinion in almost every district of the Presidency. It may therefore be said 
that the Council does represent public opinion and it w^ould also be probably 
true to say that it does a good deal to create it. There is of course a third 
party which has no avow'ted representation in the Council and which must he 
taken to represent the views of a certain section of the people, and that is the 
Congress party. At the last elections no non-Brahman candidate stood as 
the representative of this party and only a few Brahmans openly professed 
adherence to the Congress creed. The few w-ho persisted in this profession 
and nevertheless entered the Council, notably Mr. S. Srinivasa xiyyangar, 
referred to in paragraph 74 below as the first leader of the opposition, 
subsequently refrained from participating in its proceedings. i*The rest were 
content to remain in the Council as modemtes ; but the actual working of the 
Council has shown that the difference between the view of the opposition and 
those avowed by the Congress party has been more imaginary than real ; 
and their attitude towards many political questions, such as the treatment 
in jail of persons convicted of offences connected with political agitation, the 
course of the Mappilia rebellion and tlie causes of its outbreak, the agitation 
against the payment of taxes in Uimtur and obstructive policy adopted by 
certain municipalities in the same district, \Yeni to show^that for all practical 
purposes they shared the Congress, policy, and sentiments. As regards. the 
eftentto which the Congress party .really does Represent, or has represented, 
public opinion, it is true that at the time of the elections and during the first 
year of the Council the non-co-operation /movement had a very considerable 
^niimberof adherents, but with the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhi 
/»abge<|u.ent fiascos of the Oongresaltii^ lost,, the |Tgater;part‘of any influence 
, it may have e:^erted on the publife'-j&ld; [ ~ ^ ^ . ' 



Pwragrapli 5 (b), Hoiv far and hy what means relations have been maintained 
between members of the Cmncil and their constituencies. 

67. So fei as the ministerial party is. concerned, the relations between the 
members of the Council and the constituencies have been more or less closely 
preserved by the organization of a 'series of non-Brahman conferences. Such 
conferences have been held in most of the districts of the Presidency and have 
been attended either by the recognized party leader, Sir P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar 
ori by one or more of ihe Ministers. Confederations of the non-Brelmiaii 
party of the entire Presidency have also been held annually at Madras and have 
been largely attended by all the important representatives from the mufassaL 
At these meetings resolutions have been passed appreciating the w'ork done in 
the Council and focussing the future policy of the party. The Ministers, 
especially in 1921, and in the earlier months of 1922, when the non-co-operation 
movement was at its height, toured extensively in the districts and did much 
to expose the dangers of the movement and to demonstrate the possibility of 
a whole-hearted v/orking of the Eeforms. Other members of the Council 
belonging to the party in power also visited their constituencies at frequent 
intervals and addressed them on the work of the Council and on the progiramme 
of the ministerial party. 

Individual members of the opposition party have pursued similar tactics, 
but in their case there has been nothing like, the same organization. 


Paragraph 5 (c). The fornmHon of pGliticol groups or parties uitliin the Council 
and ho‘W far these coincide with, or traverse, purely comwimal lines of 
cleavage, 

68. As mentioned above in paragraph 66 supra, it is to a considerable 
extent true that political parties in the Madras Presidency are divided accord- 
ing to caste or community and that the political line of cleavage generally 
coincides with the communal, with a few individual exceptions on either side. 
It would, hov/ever, be a mistake to suppose that the division is purely com- 
munal and regardless of political principles. If the two contending parties 
were to be described in political parlance, and excluding the few individuals 
who hold extreme views postulating the absolute disconnection of this country 
with England, they might be called respectively progressives and ultra-radicals. 
Though the latter may. be, to a certain extent, re-actionary where questions’ 
of social and religious freedom, axe concerned, the ultimate goal of both parties ' 
is really identical, namely, the' attainment. 'of self-government for India. 'on 
colonial lines* ■ .This is, in fact the published creed of the Smith Indian Liberah' 
Eederatiop, the main' Presidency -or^nimtion 'of the non-Brahman , papfct* ‘ 
But the ditterepce lies in the pace at whiehthis goal is to be attained’; and'm ’ 
consequence the methods ,of the tw 0 ,;parties differ widely in practice and give 
rise to a- number of points on which there, are acute differences of opinion owing 
to the difference. in the angle of 



Paragraph 5 (d). The comtitution of whcd may he broadly called comentions of 
procedure as between the legislature and the Execxitim Government or the 
Governor, e.g., the grounds for the disalldwame of resolutiom and questions ; 
the appointment of Commissions and committees and the scope of their in- 
quiries : and within the Councils themselves ^ the institution of a parliamen- 
tary practice and iraditiom 

69. In laying down the conventions of procedure which lie outside the 
Actj rules and standing orders, but wdiich rank next after these in value and 
importance and in regulating the relations betw'een the Council and the Go- 
vernment, the lead is naturaliy taken by the President of the Council, as well 
as by the Governor, as the head of both the Council and the dyarchic Govern- 
ment. In the speeches addressed by His Excellency the Governor to the 
Council and in the rulings of the President from the chair a steady, if gradual, 
approach has been made towards the establishment of such conventions bn a 
lasting basis. To illustrate this aspect of the matter and also to show how far 
the attempt to engraft parliamentary practice on the Council has been success- 
ful, a list of the principal rulings of the President during the last three sessions 
is included in the appendix. How far the policy of the Government can be 
made the subject of discussion vrhen voting grants, whether the non-votable 
items in the budget can be discussed at all by the Council while criticizing the 
Government policy, whether the Government have an indefeasible right of 
reply after closure has been moved, what documents the Government should 
place on the table before using them in debates, how far the Coimcil is at 
liberty to refer to the two halves of the Government in any discussion of the 
Government polic}?-, these and many other points touching the relations between 
the Council and the local Government have formed the subject of rulings 
from the chair. In disallowing questions and resolutions, certain conventions 
are observed, by -which the Government are enabled to bring to the notice of 
the President or of the Governor any defects or irregularities in the notices given 
by the members. How^ far the Government have a voice in the composition 
of committees of the House properly so called, and how far they have proceed- 
ed in the constitution of standing and other advisory committees, composed 
largely of members of the House, has been already mentioned in paragraphs 
18 to 24 supra. 

70. The growth -vuthin the Council of a body of precedents reproducing as 
far as possible parliamentary tradition and procedure is a matter wmich has 
steadily received attention, as be evident from the numerous rulings of the 
President, To bring about a more rapid growth of such traditions, the Go- 
x'ernment with the concurrence of the Council, sent the Secretary to the Council 
on a prolonged deputation last year to study parliamentary procedure in the 
House of Commons, and the President himself was on a visit to the House of 
Commons during part of the period ; and since their return much has been 
done to assimilate the practice of the Council to the best traditions of the 
British Parliament. The facts that English is the prevailing language of 
the Council, that practically all ,speeohes^ during the last three years have 
heen delivered in that language/''an;d'^._,ii]iat_a substantial proportion . ^ of 

' gentlemen. _ firsthand knowledge "with 
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to tlie same end. Tlie GoTexnment have during tlie last two years recom-' 
mended and obtained substantial grants to enable the President to form 
a good reference library for the use of members, and it is evident that the 
nucleus of a library thus formed is already popular. One of the indica- 
tions of a parliamentary atmosphere in the Council is the gradual growth of 
a healthy opposition. The terms ‘the opposition benches ‘ the leader of 
the opposition etc., are in constant use in the Madras Council and are 
beginning to be well understood. 


71. In this connexion it maybe worth while to refer to an observation 
frequently made by official as well as by casual visitors to the Council, that the 
level of debate in the Madras Council is of a high order, notwithstanding 
the uufamiliarity to several members of parliamentary institutions and to a 
few of the English language. Exuberant eloquence is held within the bounds 
imposed by reason and public convenience by the strict enforcements of time 
limits, which no one will perhaps regret. On the whole the members may be 
said to have accustomed themselves gradually to the restrictions required by 
parliamentary decorum, no less than to the assertion of parliamentary rights 
and privileges. In particular it is gratifying to note that the number of 
occasions on which members lapsed into unparliamentary language have been 
exceedingly few. 

Paragraph 5 {e)- The whether on the pari of the Government or of 

parties within the Council^ of any form of party organization , the issue of 
whips^ etc, 

72. As has been pointed out in paragraph 66 above, there is a fairly well 
defined ministerial party in the Council. Until recently no formal whips 
were issued. The practice was, before a meeting of the Council, to hold an 
informal gathering of the members of the party and discuss the agenda of the 
coming session and the attitude which it was proposed to take towards 
various questions. In this w'ay concerted action was more or less guaranteed : 
but the procedure was found to be not altogether satisfactory, as the 
conference had to be held at the eleventh hour and hardly gave the Ministers 
sufficient apportunity to ascertain the opinion of their party, and they were 
compelled to rely a good deal on chance consultations with individual members 
between the sessions. At the beginning of 1923 it was therefore decided to 
elect a small committee of the ministerial party which could be consulted in 
emergencies when it was impossible to convene a larger gathering. This 
committee consists of the party leader and the three Ministers (a- officio and 
eight elected representatives of the party. It also co-opts tm'O of its member ’ 
to act as non-official whips. It ifj somewhat early to express an opinion on the' 
practical working nf the system. Owing to the lack hitherto of party organi- 
zation and of communications between 'Opposing whips, the only means by 

. which any- particular business could, secure priority over other items of the' 
agenda has been by the ffiat. of .-the" 'President or the unanimous wish of the 
CoundU Ppr'the rest, the general rule is, for, the order in which resolutions 
are proposed to be determined hyrballot*: So far as the opposition are con-, 
cerhed, the Government’ are' to supply details of thier organU 
zatioB Within the Cbuncfl'j:andhbffer as. the, Members of Council are concerned ■ 



ihej iiave coritentsci tUsmseives wita.imormai consultations witn tne nnnis- 
l^erial party on certain Government measures and a certain amount of 
lobbying ' with individual members of both parties on important resolutions 
nr questions. 

Paragraph 5 ( /). Prominent fmiy leaders^ their pGlicies and adherents, 

73. In the ministerial party the most, important .persoBalities:^^^^^^^^^ 

leader, Sir P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar, . and the ■Bfiriisters ; themselves. ,'; T^ 
polic)?' has already i>een described as the a^ttahinierit of self-government for 
India on colonial lines by gradual means and the avoidance of any cataclysinai 
.changes which might retard, rather -.than progress. An essential 

part "of their creed has been the development., of Indian nationality ..with the ■ 
help of, and in close union vrith Great Britain, a. ncl a whole-hearted w^orking 
of the Reforms. Their adherents are, generally speaking, the iion-Brahman 
communities all over the Presidency and the non-Brahman members of 
■the Council. . . 

74. When the Council vfas first formed in January 1921 there was no 

-recognized leader of the opposition. Spoataneously the lead, whenever an 
.-expression of the views or the co-operation of th e opposition was ca for in 
response to geueivd usage., was -^aken- by' Mr.'S, S Ayangar, C.I.E., late 

Advocote General, and when he cut himself adiift by adopting the principles of 
;non-co-operation, the mantle of leader of the opposition as spontaneously fell on 
Diwan Bahadur Mr. Eainachandra Rao, whose position in the pre-reform Coun- 
cil, combined -with his extensive knowledge of English politics, eminently q uali- 
■fied him for leadership. He has since associated mth himself other piomineni 
politicians of the Presidency, like Diwan Bahadur L, A. Govindaraghva- 
Ayyar, Rao Baliadur A. S. Krishna Rao, Mr. C. V, Tenkataramana Ayangar^ 
Rao Bahadur C. V. Narasiniha Razii and others, who now occupy e?tber the 
front oppo>sition bench or that immediately behind it. Mr. Narabimha Eazu 
■is a non-Brahman bv caste, but by his own desire he has ranged hiii.&df with 
-the opposition. Ceti^ain other non-Brahnian politicians like Messrs. T, 
"Sivasankaran and Ranganatha Mudaiiyar haT-e taken up a position entirely 
independent of eitlier party. It will thus be seen that the organization cf ar 
oonosition is proceeding on lines of ts ia the Madras Council, snd that 


C — tHE Constituencies Aim the Public* 

^Paragraph 6 {i). The ascertaine J percentage oj enfranchised persons to the total 
population, %nd lihe percentage of votes reccried in general or byc-elechont 
to the total n umber of voters on tne register, 

5, The follov/ing -statements giv3. the isformation requirsd for the 
.elections -held m 1920. . It Ms not been possible 'to give exact figures for the 
'total population comprised inhertaihhonstifcaeiicies, groups 50 to ^61, but;it 
may be presumed from the nathre^bC’the; cases' that, t populations ''in 
•those constituencies Madras;' Madras Univemty graduates, 
"HaMfcmttar^s Association, the numbers of voters. On 
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possessed a vote for the general elections and 24- 9 per cent, of the registered 
voters went to the poll. In the elections to he held this year women also will 
be entitled to vote : — 


I . — Notir Muhammadan Urban, 


Constituency, 

3?opu- 

Kumber 

1 

Percentage, i 

1 ' 

N ii m f )er rerecn t- 

Humber ■■ 

(1) 

iation. 

of voters. 

that. -i:. ■ages.''"' 

polled. ' 

of seats. 

(4) i 

(2) 

(3) 


(5) 1 ((5) 

("} 

1. ^Madras City 

429,612 

lb,5o3 

3*9 

8,700.1 ■■ ■■.'52 


2. Madura City 

121,264 

0,583 

5*5 

3,110 1 48 

i i 

3. Tric'hinopoly and 

111,319 

4,507 

4-1 

1,061 i 43-5 


Srirurigam. 




■■■ 

4. Coeanada City . . 

49,232 

1,287 

2-1 


I 

5. Alzagapatam City. 

40,311 

002 

2*4 

"717 1 "72 

■■','■■ ■,"i ■■■ 

G. Tinneveiiy cum 

75,353 

3,150 

i 

4*2 

2,258 : 71 

'. ■' ...,■, i ■ ..... 


Palamcottah. 





Nmt-Muliammadan Rural, 


7. Ariantapiii’ 

8 . ' .Kdrt'h Arcdt 

9. tScnitli Arcot; 

10. Beilary 

11. Ciiinglcput 

12. Chittoor 

13. Coimbatore 

14. Cuddapah 

15. Gan jam 

16. Godaveri 

17. Gimtui' 

IS. Soiitli Kanara 

19. Klstna . . 

20. Kurnooi 

21. Madiim (district) 

22. Malabar and 

Ai'ijeugo. 

23* Mellore 
24‘ Ranmad 
25* Salem «■* 

'26. Tatijorc ' ^ 

27. Tiniievelly district, 

28. Trichinopoly 

29. Vizagapatam 

30. TbeA'iigiiis 


085,987 

23,109 

2*6 

1,001,230 

58,086 

3*05 

2,187,370 

58,070 

. ■■ 2‘-7 

771,439 I 

27,676 

3*5 

1,427,071 ■■' 

..'. ■ 4■3,426■■ 

3*4 

1,197,365 

39,897 

3-3 

2,145,506 

57,075 

2-6 

755,765'. 

25.156 

3*3 

1, 828,422 ■ 

65,761 

3-6 

1,384,081 

■:■.■■■.' '44,281 ■ 

3-2 

■.l.,525,346'^ 

83,014 

5*4 

989,254 

21,139 

2*1 

1,967,474 

87,660 

4*1 

738,694 

■s ■■. :-'':27,065:': 

3*7 

1,741,595 


3-7 

2,041,676 

26,001 

1-3 

"■vd, 243^5^ 


4*1 i 


. 46,680 


2,040,484 


2*4 

-2,106, d54f 


'^r.- 2 * 5 "! 



.■■•.'^2:-9' ■:! 

atigilioil: 







10,588 

7,747 

13,782 

14,087 

22,872 

n,522 

13,257 

..9,293^ 

14,975 

0,950 

9,504 

4,860 

12,214 

12,110 

9,050 

35,906 


8,088 

32,584 

0,811 

14,270 

10,614 

7,280 

12,846 

1,050 


23 
50-00 
52-0 
. '29 

"■ ',23 
''■.■■37: 
■■■22''^,7. 

'■ ■22'' 

11-5 

20-6 

13-9 

43*7 

59 


30*7 
20*0 I 
16*5 

24 - 
10 i 
18*2 
'82 


Ndn-MMJiamm^m Urian* ■ 


31. Madras City 

32. l^laduxa'Aiid MoM*. 

iioplyetfm Sri- 
rangam/’/b - 


'm 


":Z 
■' 'r;; 

s 

■ 3 
' 2 

W:. 

z 






HIWK 




ZBJUU' 

liilM 

,, 4'6 j . ■ 101 i 8-4 
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L— Non-Muhammadan J7r6an— coacld. 


Constituency. 

: v; 

Fopu- 

lation. 

(2) 

Number 
of voters. 
(3) 1 

Percent- 

ages. 

(4) 

Number „ 
that polled. 

"'"'Percent- 

'■ages. ■''■'■'■• 

■ ■ (6) 

Number"' 
'.of seats.' 

. (7),' ' 

^ ^ •v ■ : -1 

1 . i ..t i 




Muhammadan Rural. 


33. Northern Circars 

34. East Coast 

35. Ceded districts , . 
35. North Arcot cum 

Chingleput. 

37. Central district . . 

38. Tan j ore 

39. Madura cum Triohi- 

nopoly. 

40. Bamnad cum 

Tinnevellj. 


41. Malabar 

Anjengo. 


cum 


42. South ICanara 


43, Northern districts 

44, Central districts . . 

45, West Coast 

46, Tanjore, Trichino- 

poly cum Madura, 

47, Bamanad and Tin- 

nevelly. 

48, European 

49, Anglo-Indian 


50. Northern Land- 

holders, Group L 

51. Northern Land* 


North; ’Central 
Landholders. 

■ .South Central Land- 
holders. 

54 Southern Central 
. .■ ; 'Landholders, 

55, West Coast Land- 
holders. 


56, Wdtm Univeraity, 


127,318 

284,776 

401,871 

151,801 

3,529 

6,156 

6,715 

4,125 

. 2-7 
' 2*1 
1*6 
2*6 

267 

'""■211 

1,635 

7 ’56 
3-4 
24-3 

■ ■':'":'"I'. 

1 

.'.A'. 

1 

167,034 

130,653 

142,853 

4,118 

4,054 

3,441 

2- 5 

3- 1 
2-4 

505 

835 

12 ’2 
20’5 

1 

: 225,217 

5,426 

2.4 


■ .'.■ . 


1,004,546 

12,055 

1*2 


• •■ ' 

2 

151,756 

1,772 

1*1 

i 

... 

.. 1 


Christians. 




383>284 

254,544 

218,458 

243,780 

3,848 

3,014 

2,607 

4,386 

. I 

. ■ 1*2": 
.M*8 

.' L328 

1,994 
1,666 
1,726' 

34-5 
'. 65*8 
63*9 

.".■39-3';; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

277,149 

.,'■5,544' 

■ *2 

. '. ■.'.3,0.18' 

K '54*5'' 

i 

'10,788' ' 
23,481 

1,489 

1,399 

13*8 

: .': 5*9„ 

[": '■. ■.■: '',.^"1'32"' 

8'*"9,'- 

1 

"■I ': 


Landholders, 




.* 

86 


« . 

. , 

1 

•• , 

66 

■ ■:*■* 

29 

43*9 


•• 

95 

.. 

57 

60* 

1 


55 

.. 

48 

72*7 

1 


55 




1 


200 

•• 

144 

72 

1 


SSiiS^ 

versity. 




ilSSiS 

iilHiP 

j-;---*’/. ■ 

' ’ S,6I2 

66*1 

. ’ ' ■ i 
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I. — Non-Muhammadans Urban — concld. 


Constituency. 


Madras Fiaiiiera . 


Number 
of voters. 

( 3 ) 


■Fercent- 

agcia, 

(4) 


i Numbrr 
tliatp Ik-d 

: (S) 


Planiingi. 


Commerce and Industry. 


Perctnit- 

ag(‘S. 

m 


Number 
li .'■eat-. 
(7} 


Madras Ciuiinber | 
of Commerce. 1 

. .Madras ' . Trades’ I 
Association. .. ] 

. Ronth Indian Cham-; 

ber of Commerce. 

. Nattukkottai Naga- 
rattar’s Associa- 
tion. ■ ■ 


Total 

Uncontcsted 


.. 40,031431 1 , 248,156 
... 33 , 575 .-. 


Balance 


[ 1 , 214,581 


3*05 i 3,t 


IL—SMement shomng the percentages of voters who aMended the poll at &//e- 

electiom since 1921. 


Names of members who succeeded at the * 

Total number 

Number 

Percent- 

bye-elections. 

of 

that 

age. 

votem. 

polled. 


Eao Bahadur 0. Hatesa Bfuda%ar 

16,553 

4,657 

28 

Sir. M. Appalanarasayya Nayudu ' . . 

992 

673 

m 

Mr. K. A, Kandaswanii Kandar 

59,323 

2,533 

4 

Mr. T. Somasiindara Mudaliyar , . * 

54,733 

43,247 

79 

Ml*. V. Pakkiriswami Pillax 

54,733 

43,247 

70 

Bao Bahadur V. Appaswami Vandayar 

54,733 

43,247 

70 

Mr. IC. Sitarama Beddi 

58,970 

16,977 

29 

Diwau Bahadur T. H. Simgiianam Pillai 

B,156 

2,135 

67 


Paragraph 6 (ii). 


The interest evinced hy the comtitmmks anidlm 
the work of the Gomvik 


76. That tlie mwk -of the ' Coi3,acil ha?; created eonsiderahle 'public 
Intercast and. appreciation is/ evident; 'both' from the amount of space devoted 
to its doings by the ^ press' and also froia, the number of visitors in the Coimeil 
galleries during debates*. 'Tltmmg 'the. /.passage of the University Bill the 
galleries were prowded and -the -papery 'were full of articles supporting, critU 
oimg or opposing the-\Vhrioii’'/pfdfiriohs of the bill The State Aid to 
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Ilidiistiie£5 Bill received universal support and the Religions Endowments 
Bill excited perhaps even greater public interest than either of the first two 
measures. The same interest was displayed when particularly important 
resolutions were discussed, like the' resolution for enfranchising women, and 
more especially during the debates on motions for the adjournment of the 
House; and the budget debates were always, closely followed by the public 
both in Madras and in the constituencies. In fact the constituencies have 
generally been keenly alive to what is going on in the Council and meetings 
to support or oppose various decisions of the legislative body were by no 
means uncommon in many districts. 

ParagrajjJi 6 (ni). The extent to which political groi{ 2 :/s or parties in the Cottndl 
are repodnced in, or derived from, the constituencies, 

77. This subject has already been dealt with in paragraphs 72 to 74 
above, but mention must be made of an attempt made in the early part of 
1921 to form what was iuiown as an independent party. This party was 
intended to be composed of both Brahmans and non~Brahmans in opposition 
to the ministerial party. It had no living relation to any real body of opinion 
outside the Council and died a natural death within a few months. More 
recently, there has been an attempt on the part of certain individuals to 
secede from the ministerial party; but these persons have made no effort 
to form a separate party of their own, nor can they be said to reflect the 
opinion of the electors or of any section of them. It remains to be seen 
whether the secession will ripen into a definite opposition, even of the ' cross- 
bench " variety. 

Paragraph 6 {iv). Elecicral crganimtion in the constituencies, 2 ^oliiical 
gramwes, oand party funds and ma liinery. 

78. The chief electoral organization in the constituencies consists of 
branches of the Soulh Indian Liberal Federation at various centres, by the 
aid of which, assisted perhaps to an equal degree by individual effort, members 
of th(: ministerial party were returned at the last elections and by which 
means they hope to retain their seats at the next election. The political 
programme of the non-Brahmin party was put forward at the last elections 
at a confederation held at the time and its main items were an amelioration 
in the condition of all non-Brahman classes,^ the spreading of primary educa- 
tion, the provisions of equal opportunity to all castes for education and for 
entry into Government service,'' the attainment of a more equal representa- 
tion of .the different communities in the public, services, an improvement in 
thO' control -oyer religious, endowments, the amelioration, of the agricultural 
'condition of, the Presidency., and .the .development of industries. 

79. A definite. programme .has .jush'-.been issued, for the coming elections* 

• ]S*o riyar"'programme has yet' been 'published and so far as the regular opposi- 
tion is 'concerned, very little-- organization of any kind among its rank and file 

, IS’ apparent ; nor is the stir now;- being made by Mr. 0. R* Das in this province , 
likely to -'’'eventuate in any .radical., or:c.extremist programme for the ^ coming 
^4e^tioiis.'r.The ministerial party ;haAffb.'party fund: and no attempt has so far 
- - - - ga.'me is the''^ 
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f case with regard to tlie opposition. The macbiaeiy by whicli the non-Brah- 

I man party works is, as mentioned before, the SoiitJi Indian Liberal Fedem- 

' tion with lieaLpiarters at Madras and branches jhi different parts of the 

j Presidency. 

* P(migf((2>h ^ (r). The influence of the press on polities anil pul lie o^mion* 

80. The iriliience of the press on politics is not so |::r(*at as miglit be 
expected, cldcdiy because the varions organs seem iinablo k) tale' luore than 
one |)oint of \iew and make little or no impression on rival oi-ganr. oi) rival 

r parties. Tlie niiiusterial view is expressed by thfj Jhiglisli chdijo 

and twr» roTiincular papers, Ne?j^ India may he held to jv.prmut the moik^rate 
party, while the Hindu is a professed Congress o]gi»,n and its Icardngs square 
with those of the opposition in the Coimcii to a far greater extent than is 
openly admitted. The Madras Mail and the Daihj Rrjwess may be eonsL 
dered iiidepeiadent papers, so far as the two Indian |>a,rties in the Council 
are coneeriied, and the former specially seeks to exf)]‘ess the Europenm point 
‘ of view. They both have some influence on both sides of tiie. House, except 

h when they advocate cither anti-Indian or too olAnoiisiy Eiiit»pean points 

of view* - . . 

'I Theiiiiniber of newspapers has increased considerably since tlK*rep*ea’i «/i the 

’ Press Act* but the maiority of the new additions to the stieiigth of the press 

possess little or no iiifiiience on public opinion and Iisve a very limited circular 
tion,* Tiie Svxirajtfch a recent daily paper, and a pnd’essed organ of npii-eo- 
opeiatioiu bus, however, a eonsiderable circulation : so have ccrhuii vernacuter 
papers, which equally profess the non-co-operation creed, 

D, — Political agitation akb Paetibs outside the PtEFOEM Schk,^ik. 
f Piifayraph 7. Kon-co^operaiiort ami KlrilafuL 

81. The activities of the non-co-operation and Kliilafat parties certainly 
constituted a grave eiiibarmssment to the working (ff the Council, especially 
in 1921 and the early part of 1922. These activities were of course mainly out 
side the Council but tliey led to a considerable loss of public revenue and also i o a 
very serious disregard for constituted authority and naturally called for strong 
action on the part of the Government ; and, as has been suggested in paragraph 
66 above, the opr>oBition party in the Council, tlioiigh openly disavowing tlie 

f non-co-oyeratioii creed, were certainly affected to a considerable (extent by 

its sentiments. The fact that the supporters of the movement actually 
y ' decided at the last elections to boycott the Council probably had very little 

';I effect on the course of the elections themselves. Few of tliein were likely to havp'" 

. gained seats in the Council had they 'Stood for election ; the majority of the 

i . political leaders of the Presidency dissocmtecl themselves from the movement 
y ’ ’ ; ' ' :■ from the outset and the number of those iii professed sympath ^ with the 

ittovements and who found geafS' .inthe- Council 'was too small to influence its 
.! - , decision to any great extent* ' . It was vather the general effect of the movemeni 

? ■' ' ' ■ ' "" on the political atmo8phere:ahd pn the financial situation that created the diffi- 

’ ' ciilties refeTfed to -above -^andtha situation certainly was a difficult one for 
i - ' .w-'' any popffiarly 6lect©d;assemMy''td:faoe, much more for a nascent assembly Ike 

^ q tbLeretom€d^LegislaiiveCtounci}k^y' ^ ■ 
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82, Ib the early part of 1921 the eiiergies of the malconteEts were directed 
chiefly to the fomenting of labour troubles, in which they achieved considerable 
success. The unrest then aroused developed along unlooked for lines and 
culminated in intercommunal riots, attended with arson and loss of life and 
spread over several months, in Madras City. The most important event of 
the year however was the Mappilla rebellion, which w^as due directly to Ivhilafat 
and non-co-operation preaching, and was not suppressed till -well on into 1922. 
In other parts of the Presidency there were manifestations of lawlessness, less 
serious than this, but sufficiently serious in themselves ; riots leading to blood- 
shed at Kumbakonam in the Tanjore district, at Karur in the Trichinopoly 
district, and at Pentapad in the Kistna district, besides minor disturbances 
of the peace in many other localities, following on attempts to interfere \Yith 
the liberties of the people or to overawe the authorities. At the beginning 
of 1922 there was the unseemly display of hooliganism in Madras at the time 
of the visit of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales, and the no tax cam- 
paign in Guntur and to a lesser extent in Godavari. In regard to the riots 
in Madras there was some difference of opinion ; but in dealing with the other 
disturbances and demonstrations against authority, the Government received 
a great measure of support from the Council and found themselves able to 
rely on the ministerial party. Throughout the Malabar rebellion there was 
a gratifying disinclination to embarrass the Government, for w-hich credit must 
be largely ascribed to the influence of Sir P. Tyagaraya Chettiyar and the 
Ministers. Earh’ in the life of the Council, w-hen the District Magistrate of 
Malabar, wuth the approval of the Government, found it necessary in February 
1921 to restrain the agitator Yaqub Hasan, leave was obtained to move the 
adjournment of the Council to discuss his action, but in the course of discussion 
it became clear that the balance of opinion w'as opposed to any censure. 
Again, wben in December 1921 leave was sought for an adjournment to discuss 
the application to the Presidency of Part II of the Criminal Law- Amendment 
Act, 1908, the mover w^as unable to obtain any support. Later a resolution 
recommending that a committee should be appointed to examine the records 
of cases in wdiich non-co-operators had been convicted was defeated aft'er 
strong speeches had been made in oppositicn to it on the ministerial side ; 
and a similar fate would no doubt have befallen a resolution recommending 
special treatment of non-co-operation prisoners in jails, if the discussion had 
not been put an end to by a motion that the Council should pass on to the 
next item of business. There has latterly perhaps been a tendency to grasp 
at the idea that the non-co-operation movement is dead and that precautions 
against further disturbances may be relaxed. It is jmobable however that 
this is clue more to a desire for retrenchment than to any real wish to w-eaken 
the position of the Government ; and though dissatisfaction has been expressed 
at the size of the police budget, the Council, led again by Sir P. Tyagaraya 
Chettiyar, has, accepted the demands of the executive, including, a provision ' 
for the initiation of a small but highly disciplined striking force on the east 
eoasfc , . 


, B3, The -latest attitude adopted .by the Congress towards the cjuestion of ' 
the - Council has naturally afloat a ^od deal of speculation and 

qI opinion astO the issue* 
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A loudly vocal element in the Congress party in this Presidency is in favour 
of captnring the Conncilj, but the Congress itself has shifted its position so 
often and its influence on the public mind lias so steadily decreased in conse- 
quence, that in well-informed circles it is generally believed that the 
personnel of ..the Council will not sufier material change at the coming elec- 
tions. 

Paragm^yh 7, — continued — Activities of the non -co-operators on local bodies. 

84. On 3rd October 1920 (two days after the coming into force of the 
Bfadras District Municipalities Act, ■ 1920) six out of the twelve councillors of the 
Narasaraopet municipality resigned their seats on the council on account of the 
noii-cO“Opemtion niovement. Ko-; special action was considered necessary, 
as the resignations were not likely to cause any inconvenience to the administra- 
tion of the mimicipality. The Collector of Guntur and the chairman of the 
mimicipal council were, however, asked to make arrangements for reconstituting 
the municipal council under section 366 (a) of the District Municipalities Ach 
1920, at the earliest possible date ; and this was accordingly done. 

85. In Repalle, which was constituted a municipality from 1st September 
1920, with a strength of twelve councillors nominated by the Government, 
eight councillors sent in January 1921 a requisition to the e;r-offieio chairman 
to consider the following matters 

(1) the abolition of the municipality ; 

(2) the suspension of the collection of municipal taxes pending the receipt 
of orders on the memorials submitted to His Excellency for the abolition of 
the municipality. 

The requisition of the eight councillors was mainly due to the influence of 
non-co-operators from outside, especially from Guntur and Tenaii. The 
chairman did not convene the meeting asked for. The cart-drivers and jutka 
wallahs were made to strike and people refused to receive tax notices. The 
chairman suggested that all the municipal councillors might be removed from 
office and fresh councillors appointed. This suggestion was not feasible, any 
more than the abolition of tlie municipality. The Government wished to watch 
the effect of municipal administration and of the proposed location of a District 
Mxmsif’s court at Eepalle. They ordered, ho’wever, that no .municipal tax should 
: be levied on lands used solely for agricultural priqxoses, and that farm cattle 

should be exempt from tolls and taxes. The Hon’ble the hlinistiu.' for local 
Self-Government visited the place in September 1921 , and found that it remained 
raral in cliaracter with no indication of early development into a town 
" ■ and as the location of a District Munsif’s court had not materialiy^ed, lie ordered 

./ , the abolition of the municipality.^ ^ . 

■ 86. In Chirala, which w^s^ constituted a municipalit}^ in November 1919> 
f there was no trouble till September 1920,- when the towm received the attentions 

< of the'non-co-operatorg who took .advaiitage of the natural reluctance of the 

' ' ’ to pay additional tax6s’':;and,ded-an orgam^secl agitation against the 

^ • continhpnce "of the municipality.;- ■’■Ten mt of the twelve councillors resigned 

. , and the municipal admihietration-'%aS;hix>ught to a standsti^^ The Honhle 
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the Minister for focal Self-Government visited the place, and after discussing 
the situation with the leading residents offered to exempt agricultural cattle 
and land from municipal taxation, but, presumably under the influence of the 
aoitators, the offer was rejected. After a careful examination of the situation, 
the lion’ble the Minister came to the conclusion that the agitation for the 
abolition was bolstered up by a few political agitators backed by the merchants 
and money-lenders, and that the tovm should, in the interests of public health, 
cent in- 0 to be a municipality. The Government therefore superseded the 
council for a period of one year from 1st xipril 1921 and appointed a paid officer 
to discharge the duties of the council and its chairman. - A resolution moved 
in the Legislative Council in November 1921 by M. E. Ey. C. V. Veiikatara- 
mana Ayvangar Avargal, recommending the abolition of the Chirala muni- 
cipality was lost. On the expiry of the period of supersession, the mimicipal 
council was reconstituted under section 41 (4) of the District Municipalities Act. 

87, So far as regards non-co-operation in particular places. As regards 
the effect of the movement on local bodies in general, it has been ascertained 
that out of an approximate total of 4,048 elected members throughout the 
Presidency, B58, or less than 9 per cent., are professed non-co-operators, 
of whoiii 35 were members elected within the last six months. These figures 
indicate that any attempts on the part of non-co-operators to capture the 
elected seats on local bodies have been in the majority of cases imsuccessfiil. 

88. The activities of the non-co-operators on local bodies were mainly 
confined to (1) getting resolutions passed on subjects such as the prohibition of 
liquor, picketing, applauding the services of those who went to jail on account 
of non-co-Oj;;ei'ation, elianging the old mames of streets and re-naming them 
after Tilak and Gandhi; (2) voting and presenting addresses of welcome to such 
prominent leaders of the movement as Gandhi and the Aii brothers and to the 
members of the Civil Disobedience Committee, and (3) presenting oil paintings 
of prominent non-co-operator to the councils. Eajahmundry, Guntur and 
Salem were among the important municipal councils by which such resolu- 
tions vrere endorsed. In Salem it may be mentioned that the municipal 
council passed resolutions sanctioning the picketing of liquor shops and 
weaving of khaddar cloth. This council in addition sanctioned an advance of 
Es. 1,000 to the president of the Municipal Employees Co-operative Society 
for the pruchase and supply of hliaddar cloth to the municipal establishment 
during the Dipavali festival. The same municipal council also passed resolu- 
tions suggesting that students and teachers in municipal schools and at the 
college as well as the rqunicipal councillors should wear khaddar. The reso- 
lutions ^vere, however, cancelled, 

* Besolutions voting addresses to Gandhi and others were passed by several 
local bodies, e,g., the municipal councils of Adoni, Hosj^et, Bellar}?", Trichino- 
poly^ Srirangam,' Yeilore, Tadpatri,’,the union board of Deyakottah and the 
faluk boaxd of Erode. The Government refused to sanction any expenditure 
feom ’ funds of local bodies -on' thisl:acoou'iit,. In cases where local bodies 
‘ did,ndt approach Government fqr'.sanction for such^xpenditure? no action was 
considered necessary, In order. However, -that .any resolution of a local body 



known to Government, Collectors and presidents of district boards were request- 
ed in Memoranda no. 14103-1, L. and M., dated 12th July 1921, and no. 1403-2, 
L. jfe M., dated 12th July 1921, to watch the resolutions passed by local bodies 
through the copies of the proceedings submitted under rule 10 of schedule 
III of the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, and rule 10 (2) (a) of 
.schedule II of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, and to bring those that were 
objectionable at once to the notice of Government. 

89. As attempts were made by some local bodies to introduce national 
education of the type approved by non-co-operators, the Goveminent issued 
orders to the elTect that the funds of local bodies should not be applied to the 
inatiitenmice or in aid of educational institutions which were not recognized 
or approved by the Government, by the district' education council, or by 
some other authority duly authorized by the Government in this behalf. 

90. In order to eliminate from local bodies extreme non-co-operators who 
were not prepared publicly to declare their allegiance to the Crown, Act II 
of 1922 requiring every member of a local body to make an oath or affirmation 
of allegiance to the Crowm was brought into force on 21st February 1922. 
Under sections 3 and 5 of this Act levery person who wuis a member of o. local 
body on that date had to make an oarih or affirmation before 2ist May 1922 
at a meeting of the local body. Members who failed to make the oath before 
that date have automatically vacated their seats ; but the great majority of 
these have asked to be re-instated, alleging illness or absence from the station'; 
as the reason rrhy they did not make the oath or affirmation on the prescribed 
date. The number of those who abstained from motives of disloyalty is believed 
to, be '''exceedingly small.'";-.. 
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Bramas of the Hoh’blb the President (vide paragraph 69 sEpra^^ot: the 

letter). 

(Volume I — January to April 1921.) 


■'■pA'ais 


[The references are to pages of the Council Proceedings.] 

Acceptance of an amendment by the Council does not mean the accep- 
tance of the .resolution itself . . ' " , , v v 

Amendment at a late stage disallowed " ^ 

Amendment cannot bo moved without the special leave of the Council 
after a resolution has been carried ■ .. ... .. . . 

Amendment fundamentally different from the resolution, disailow- 

■ ed ■ ' , ' . . , . . . ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ . . 'StS"', 

Conditional 'vnthdra wal of a resoiiition not permitted .. .. 366 

Council Secretaries have the right to vote . . .. 66 

Discussion on a vote which had already been disposed of — disallow- 

'."ed'. ' .. , . ... ■ .. , -748, 873, 1608.' 

Discussion should be confined to the issue before the Council . . . . 84, 180, etc. 

Effect of a vote on a motion for reduction of a grant ma}^ amount to a 

censure on the Member of Government concerned . . , . 1010. 101 1 

Government is one whole and interpellations in x^egard to the relations 

between the two halves not allovred . . . . , , , . 766, 767 

Motion for adjournment of debate to call attention to a matter of urgent 
public importance should not specify the resolution to which the 
mover may wish to commit the House . . , . . . . , 16 

Motion for closure permissible before the member for Government has 
spoken . . . . . . # . . , . . . . 

Motions for closure cannot be made by a member at the end of his own 

speech on the substantive motion . , . . . . . . 877 

Mover of a resolution may, under standing order 34, move for an ad jotirn- 

ment of the resolution before moving the resolution itself . . 453 

President has the discretion to allow* a member to interrupt the proceed- 
ings of the Council to put a question on a matter of general public 
interest . . . . . . . . . . . . * . 417 

Besolution as soon as moved becomes the property of the Council . , 382 

When discussing motions for reduction of grant, members can oritioiBe 

even non- vot able items . , . . . . . . . , 1209 

Withdra-wal of a motion, after closure is carried, not permitted . . 871, 1011 

(Volumes II to VII--August 1921 to March 1922.) 

Amendment inconsistent with one previously disposed of, ruled out 115^ 2226 
Amendment not to be moved without previous notice *. 161,336" 

Amendment should be within the scope of a bill - . . , . . . ; §70 

Amendment should not be against the pdmciple of a Ml! . • ' ’ ; * , ■ 116 

Amendments to a bill not admissible when thennly question to be put is ■ ; 

that it be passed into law ** .. 764 

Amendment cannot be moved while ‘a pmfmm'Qm remains undisposed 

' of ^ ^ • ♦ , . « ' , ,'i. m . . :• » ' * * , 2774 

' Amendment to the’ whole of another ipem Ws .amendment not 

. periniBalMe as a Mother amendment', ■ . . ' ' • . ■ * * . 226 ' 
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{Volume 11 to VII — August to March 1922) — contd. 


Amendment mover of an — should not himself move further amend- 

Amendi.rient, no siibstantiYe— to a clause can be convsidered till after the 
disposal of amendments to delete the said clause . . 

Amendment, objection to an — on ground of want of previous sanction 
can he raised by any member at any time 
Amendment, upon an — it is permissible to discuss both the original re- 
solution and the amendment . . .. ■ . . .. 

Ballot, no j>.roposition can be given priority over others except in the 
order in which it appears on the agenda as the result of the — 

Ballot, determination by — of relative precedence of non-official busi- 
ness. ■ ' . . ■ 

Closure, Government cannot exercise right of reply after— is moved . . 
Committees of the House proceedings of — must be placed on the table if 
members insist on it . . . , . . . . . . 

Communication by letter to President not pormissibie on points of 
order . . * . . . , . , , . . 

Council not bound by the rules of the House of Commons 
Curtailment of the freedom of debate on the principle of relevance 
not possible in certain cases . . 

Debate, when a grant is under discussion, members are entitled to men- 
tion the needs of other departments but not to— thereon 
Discussion to be confined to matter in issue, before the House 
Expression of opinion on questions of taste is not the function of the 
chair — 

Foinia] motion to consider each clause of a bill need not be made sepa- 
rately . . . . . . . , .. .. . . 

Government should take early objection in case a notice of a resolution 
previously disposed of appears on the agenda paper 
Grant, in connexion with any votable — members can ask for any explana- 
tion for increase in non- votable items and when no explanation is 
forthcoming the House may cut dovm the votable item v - 
Grant, whenever several meinbei's have tabled separate motions all sug- 
gesting nominal reductions in a — ^the House can take the motions 
. separately — .. .. .. 

Governor, His Excellency the, action by— cannot be discussed 
Information to be obtained not by interrupting the course of a debate, but 
by separate interpellation 

Matter under adjudication in courts, discussion of — ^not permissible 

Member can interrupt another members speech only to make a per- 
sonal explanation or raise a point of order, but not to make 
speech himself .. ’ ’ *• 

Member can. propose amendment to his own- bill , ■, ' ■ '■ 

Merits of a bill can be debated on the motion that it be read in Coun- 

' Motion— House can dead with onlyirohe— ,a. 'time though other 
similar re-solutions have ,beeii; tabled in diSerent members^ naipes . / 


642, 


Pages.:' 

2253 

■' 2311 ,:: 

■ 489 ■ 

■78 

409 .:':' 

,/■' "1543 ' 

698 

406 

277 

1141—42 
187, etc. 

'1928 

963 

499 

’ 3151 

3265 
1009, 1910 

505 

243—244 

976 

1923 

, ’ '631 

\ ’ 717 


iuotion of toW gamut wMoh is passed ^meIu4e»;al individual - ; , - 

mduetaoafreTiousIj'd^ „ ^ 312 

V', 
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(Volume II to VII~A^mtim to March contd. 

Motion — acceptance of any — commits members only to the terms of the 

motion, btit not to the speeches made therein .. 677, 1545, 1546 , 

Motion, member need not state reasons for not making a~-r . , • . 3020 

MoYcr of a resolution ils entitled to make a speech while withdrawing 

2 ’esoliitioB if it has been already a subject of debate *. 25005 

MoTer wishing to exercise right of reply should rise before the President 
. '^v puts the question '■ .. . .*■ . '4110'':^^^ 

Objection to admissibility of a resolution should be taken before it is 

Permission to speak more than once, President may give .. .. 1540 

Poll should be asked for immediately a motion is declared lost or carried 1274 

Poll, application for — once made cannot ordinarily be witlidi’awn , . 3429 

Polling, when — ^is going on it is not permissible for any member to ask 
any other member by W'ord of mouth or by gesture to vote or not to 
vote in a particular way . . . . .... . . 2870 

Polling, members should not enter tJie Couneil when — ^lias begun • . 406, 3224, 3314 

Pi’oceedings of committees of the House may be quoted from, though 

they have not been placed on the Council table . . » . .4 1543 

PiesidcnPs ruling is final . . . . . . . , . , 504, 642 

President has discretion to regulate procedure by means of time limits 

wdiere standing orders do not jirovide for the same . . . . 1906 

Protection of the Chair can be invoked only where a remark is unparlia- 

/'::;v^'m6Btary,: i.v'' \ ... ...''.v; V* 

Potting a bill to vote clause by clause is within the discietion of the 

/■■President ■'■'.,■ .... "■■■■■ , ... ' , ' ■.*■■, ■■ '■■':' •„.■ ■:. :1134,,'.':I138, 

Quotation not permissible from a report not communicated to the 

■■'■/;■;:■■■■■■■: House'- '■ '' '■ 1026, 1028 

Eeference to, and remarks in connexion with, any amendment not yet 

reached, ruled out . . . . . . . , . , . , , 2921 

Kesolution not dealing with a matter of general public interest- disallowed 1565 

Eesolution, Bouse may permit any member to move a — in the absence of 

the member in wdiose mune it stands . . . . . . . . 661 

Eesolutioiis not moved, notice to be given u'hen — are brought up 

again . . . * . . . . . . , . * . 244 

Resolution on which dcliate has begun should go^forward * . . . 417 

Eight of reply to an amended resolution rests with thd mover of the 
original reHoiution and not with the mover of the the amend- 
ment .. ». .. .. .. 4, 1549. 

Secretaiy to the Council can communicate decisions of the House to ^ ' 

ouisicio axithorities only on the requisition of the House »» 3.252 ■ 

“ Speech cannot be made on motion .for leave ■ lo.discuss an amendment of 

' which notice has not been given . ' , ■/ . * .* • . 2261, 

Title and preamble of a bill should be' eonaidered after all the c!aus£« are 

disposed of .* 4 », 963' 

Unparliamentary remarks, certain expressions declared not . * * * 1928, 1929 

. Withdrawing of’rrcsution after inovihg the same,^iiotjermisfiibIe with** , . 

out the leave olthe Boi»e _ //;• # • . » * « - 
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'AHlendmeBt'disaEowedlor.waiit of notice '■ ■ '.:,'263' 

■Mefflbers'to addr^a the. President when '.speaking , ■ , . ; . . . , , . ■ 43! '■ 

{Vohmie IX— November 1922,) 

■^mendment nf ' claiises already • disposedjof, not ' -permissible except, by 

special leave of the House . . . . . . ' . * . , 819 

Charge against title-holders in general is not impariiamentary • . 7 13, 714 

Grant, discussion of general financial policy of the Government is not 

relevant in discussion on a demand for a supplementary'—' ,529:'; 

Individual features of the administration can be criticised in a debate on 

a demand for supplementary grant .. . , .. .. 681 

Interruption of a speech allowable in order to offer a personal explana- 

■ tion . . . . . . . . 4 . , . . , 686, 687 

Time limit to speeches on motion for leave to introduce a bill . . 669 

{Yohme X— December 1922,^ 

Benedictory speeches can be delivered at the time of passing a 

>ili .. ' .. .. .. .. 4* 1073 

Btrangers in the gallery not to be referred to in the course of a debate * . 923 

.Select committee, suggestion to include a member’s name in a — ^should 

fcake the 'form of an amendment * • . . • • « • ® « 1,009 
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BOMBAY. 

Letter no. 73-P., dated the 21st July 1923. 

From— The Chief Secretary to .the GoYernmoat of Bombay ^ 

To — The Secretary to the Governnient of India, Home Department, 

I reply as follows to you^r letter no. D.-917,, dated 23rd April 1923, on the 
question of the working, of the 'Reforms, folio wing the main divisions and sub- 
divisions into which yon have divided the snhmct. 

A.— Thb; Executive' Govebhment. 

{i) Allocation of funds to reserved and transferred subjects— 

The apportionment of funds between the departments dealing respectively 
with reserved and transferred subjects was arrvecl at by amicable arrangement 
between the Honourable Members and Ministers who based the <livision upon 
the previous actual expenditure in these Departments. The division made in 
1922-23 was not exact but was arrived at after a good deal of give and take by 
.Honourable Members and MMsters at a series of joint meetings,, and this, 
division formed the basis of the Budget allotments made to the various Depart- 
ments for the current year. Both halves of Govemment have fully realized 
the necessity for economy and shewn readiness to look at the problem of balanc- 
ing the Budget from the standpoint of Government as a whole and not 
from that of narrow departmentalism. As for the special power of His Ex- 
cellency the Governor under Devolution Rule no. 32, it has never been necessary 
for him to exercise it or even to consider whether he should do so. The occasion 
for such action is when there is no hope of any agreement ))etween Honourable 
Members and Ministers as regards the apportionment of funds between reserved 
and transferred subjects. Not only has such a deadlock never occurred but 
there has never been any serious disagreement. No doubt the knowledge that 
His Excellency the Governor had these powers in reserve, helped bf»th parties 
to arrive at an agreement. ' 

To illustrate the harmonious relations between the two halves of 
ment I may mention that in the Budget of 1922-23 a Reserve of 20 lakhs was 
provided and allocated by common agreement in the proportion of 12 lakhs to 
reserved and 8 to transferred subjects. In the course of the year, the reserved ■ 
department found it necessary to make fewer claims upon this Reserve than did 
the transferred departments, and part of the money allocated to the former 
was consequently made over to the latter. The actual expenditure from the 
20 lakhs was therefore 8| in the reserved and 10 lakhs in the transferred. In 
t'm current Budget the Reserve has been reduced to 15 lakhs and Government 
has considered it unnecessary to make' anj^^^ ^ preliminary allocation. The 
inference' is that Honourable Members and Ministers trust the Finance Depart- 
ment to hold the scales evenly betwe^ - departments in permitting applica- 
tions to the Legislative Council fdt:grants from the Reserve ; and that Go-vem- 
ment can trust the Legislative 'GounciT'to' consider these demands upon their 
' merits, *whether they are made byHonourable Members or Ministers. The cut of 
60 lakhs from the Budget of 1922-2S|''-which was spread proportionately over 
both reserved and transfomd'' subjects- 'is another notable instanoe of the 
harmonious relations between HbhouraMe" Members and Ministers. 
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(ii) Eemforcemeiat or re-adjiistment of Secretariat or otter teadquarters 
establishment' , due"'' ■ to the ■ Reforms— „ , ■ . ■ 

Two new Departments were created in the Secretariat ■ in' nonseqnence: of 
the Eeforms. The old Revenue and Financial Department was divided np into 
the two Departments now bearing these names. The old Judicial Department 
was divided up into the present Home and Political Departments. This increase 
in the number of Departments involved the creation of 2 new appointments of 
Secretaries and three Deputy Secretaries. One of the latter w^ent to the new 
Finance Department and the other two went to the General and Legal De- 
partments Vvhich were considered to require strengthening; It has subse- 
quently been found necessary to strengthen the Finance Department further by 
the appointment of an additional Deputy Secretary. 

The work of all Departments has been increased very considerably by the 
Eeforms. The money required for,.-. administration has now to be voted by a 
Legislative Council which is jealous of its privileges and eager for retrenchment. 
Each item of the Budget is carefully scrutinized and has to be explained and 
justified by the Department concerned. Numerous questions are asked and the 
preparation of the answers often entails considerable labour. The Finance 
Department in its present form is a new creation and the vrork which it per- 
forms is very heavy. The strengthening of the Secretariat by two Secretaries 
and four Deputy Secretaries is amply explained by these considerations, and by 
the strain on Secretaries of the prolonged sessions of the Legislative Coiineii. 

I may mention that this increase of establishment is to some extent lessened 
by the abolition of the posts of Under Secretary, of which there were two when 
the Reforms were introduced. This was a measure of retrenchment subsequent 
to the Reforms. 

{Hi) Co~operaton between the Executive Government and the Legisla- 
ture with special reference to permanent and special Committees of the latter — 

The general attitude of the Legislative Comicil towards the Executive 
Government is one of criticism. As explained later on, there are no regular 
parties in the House and consequently no leader who can coimt upon a foiiow- 
ing. The Mnisters themselves are without followers upon whose support 
they can rely and the non-official Members do not draw any great distinction 
between Honourable Members and -Ministers but regard them alike as repre- 
sentatives of the Government which has nominated them. The attitude of the 
House IS' not necessarily hostile, because critical. The anomalous position 
however remains of an Executive Government carrying on the business of Clov- 
ernment without a working majority of any sort in the Legislative Council. 

, The attitude of the non-official Members towards Honourable Members and 
> Ministers in Permanent and Special .Committees is the same as in the House 
itself. There is a great volume of ^questions, sometimes amounting to heckling, 
_ but^ ultimately the Uommittee gmerdly' proves reasonable and amenable. 
Thete have, been mstancesbqwever;m’ which Committees have proved recal- 
cilmnt-r^s for instance whea:a-M^t EiE X¥ of 1921 (a) 
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Bill to make provision for the management ami control of certain open spaces 
in the City of Bombay), 'in such a manner that it became rmaeeeptable to 
Govenviiient and was consequently dropped. This was a bad instance, since 
the Select Coimiiittee's amendment was designed to give control to the Legisla- 
tive Council over an executive matter— the utilization of eertain open spaces 
in Boinbav City* 


Gemnvdly speaking the Permanent and SpeOiO] Cotiimittces, in spite of 
rniicli quest in oirig and heekiing, do hoiiesth* co-operate with tlie Evceutivo 
Govern fi'ient and are not unreasonably obstructionist. 


f iv) 'bh e llcEorm-s and local self-Goveriimeiit- 


The trajisfer of this subject to the charge at a 3 [blister (.oioeided with a 
determined attempt of the non-co-operalor party to caplure. tlje local bodies 
in this Presidency. They acdiieved notable sncee.>sts in tin? iiur.’t-ipalities^ 
especially those of Ahmedabad, Surat and Xadiad. Th.e line of attirek adopted 
by these three Municipalities was to declare thenisehus emancipated from 
C4oyernment control so far as education was concerned, to refuse Govern- 
ment grants for their, schools and to disallow inspection of the latter by Govern- 
ment officials. It could not be denied that such a course contravened the law 
of the land and their own municipal rules ; but it wiis alleged that the will of 
the ratepayersj wdiich they professed to have ascertained, justified them in 
over-riding law. This open defiance forced upon Government the task of 
vindicating the law and compelled the Minister to adopt measures of repression. 
Two of the Municipalities were sus|)endecl ; the President of the third was 
removed from office. The task of maintaining discipline by repressive measnxe 
is never a grateful one and to a Minister of a Reformed Government in the 
first year of its existence it was doubly distasteful- But in dealing with a 
set of political extremists, whose avowed object was to make the position of 
Government impossible unless it asserted its authority in a manner out of 
which they could make political capital, Government had no other course open 
but to make use of their emergency powers of control, and from this plain 
duty the Minister did not shrink. This action was taken in the beginning of 
1922 when Mr. Gandhi was in the plenitude of his po%ver. There were mani- 
festations of the same unconstitutional spirit in the Municipalities of Karachi, 
Poona, Broach, Nasik and Borsacl, but fortunately these local bodies did not 
proceed to extremes which rendered disciplinary action necessary. 


While the attitude of the Municipalities has been on the whole hokile to 
. ''Gpverniaent and in sympathy with the extremists, the relations between' ihe 
!' ; Goternment and the Local Boards have been unifomly satisfac*bit|^. 

■-’'EBEI to>oa^lidate and amend the 'vimous Acts relating to Local Boitds lyas 
' 'December b;^ the 'L^ktive Council. Bill extends tie 

franoliee,"rafiOVed sax disquaMca#>ns, and gave increased powers 'to Lc^l 
, * Boards, ijcut awery’EtfesM and progressive measure of LegiskM^, 

This DovOTrkdnt 'inay dealing with local bodiw to hc^ve 

sho#n' bdtfi tO; of focal Self-Government and its 


detdrmiha&ii ld.vindfoali'ti#|k%;ip cheek the abuse of the powers i^hwh 
it des&Od to extend/?*- .k' ; iw 
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B.— LEGISIiATuEE’/ ' 

(i) Government ' Legislation — ' 

The legislation introduced in the period under report has not been of a 
controversial character. Most of the Bills passed have been directed towards 
the amendment or improvement of existing enactments. A list of them is 
attached (Appendix A). The three Acts to amend the Bombay Municipal 
Act were in the nature of supplementary legislation, though Act VI of 192*2 
effected some change in the franchise and procedure for election to the Bombay 
Municipality. Two somewhat similar Acts had for their object the amend* 
mentof Port Trusts of Aden and Bombay. The latter altered the represen- 
tation on the Bombay Port Trust in favour of the Indian Mercantile interest. 

Pour Acts were passed with the object of increasing revenue. Two took 
the shape of amendments of the Stamp and Court Fees Act and one imposed 
a duty on entertainments. The latter was the Second Bill of the kind. An 
earlier Bill imposing such a tax was rejected by Council on account of dis- 
satisfaction at the rate of Government expenditure and desire to enforce 
retrenchment. When the expenditure had been cut down the second Bill was 
rpassed with little opposition on the understanding that the revenue to be raised 
'Was required for meeting the fresh expenditure involved by the provision of 
the Compulsory Education Act. A fourth Act (No. VII of 1923) raised the 
fees payable for inspection of boilers. 

Four Acts passed fell under the category of Law and Order but were not 
controversial or of much importance. They were amendments of the Gambling 
Act, the City of Bombay Police Act, the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
Act and the Identification of Prisoners Act. 

The most important Bills dealt with the Council related to Local Boards 
and Education. Act VI of 1923 consolidated and amended the law relating to 
Local Boards, vddened their franchise and increased their powers of adminis- 
tration and taxation. Act IV of 1923 provided for the introduction by the 
iocal authorities of schemes of primary and compulsory education. 

The following Government Bills were not jjassed: — 

Bill No. Ill of 1921 to repeal the Bhagdari Act was withdrawn owing to 
opposition. 

Bill No. IV of 1921 to amend the Bombay General Clauses Act was with- 
drawn as its object was achieved by Government of India legislation. 

Bill No. VIII of 1921 was also withdrawn. 

, Bill No. XV of 1921 to control certain open spaces in the City of Bombay 
was withdrawn because the Select Coihmittee amended it in a manner un- 
acceptable to Government. " r;;': 

' Bill No. Ill of 1922 to impose entertainments was rejected at the 

first reading fox the reason already .govern 

^ ' Bill No-; 'XI bf-il'922;was the. Select Committee in Bill 

NovtllUf im: ^ " -..'y':; • ' 
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The Governor General iipoB. the. -reconimeiidation of this Government in 
view of subsequent representations by the Cotton Trade refused assent to Bill 
No. XI of 1921 which repealed the Cotton Contracts Control Act. 
The required legislation was embodied later in a revised Act. 

A glance through the list contained in Appendix B shows that Govern- 
ment legishition during the past- two years has been of a description little 
calculated to arouse opposition. The Legislative Council has from the begin- 
ning shewn a laudable desire to retrench expenditure on the one hand euid on 
the other to avoid increase of taxation. This tendency however lias not been 
carried beyond the bounds of reason and common sense. The solitary rejection 
of a Bill to increase taxation (the earlier Entertainments Tux Bill) was due 
to a determination to enforce retrenchment, an object which it effected. The 
four Bills which concerned Law and Order were hardly of sufficient im- 
portance to test the temper of the Council upon these matters. So far as 
could be seen, the tendency of the Legislative Council is to reduce penalties, to 
impose checks upon Courts and to make over-liberal provision for revisions 
and appeals. The same anxiety was displayed by the Legislative Council 
when powers had to be given to Local Bodies for the maintenance of discipline 
amongst their servants. Such a tendency is natural to a body which is rec- 
ruited from the middle class and led mainly by lawyers. Another marked 
tendency is towards decentralization when dealing with Bills granting powders 
to local authoritieB~-~a tendency to increase tlie powers of the latter to the 
fullest extent, to bind Government to contributions from general revenues 
and to free the local authority from supervision. This is due partly to the 
fact that the many of the Members of the Legislative Council have served on 
municipalities and Local Boards, partly to the inability of the Indian citizen to 
identify his interests with those of the State or realize that State subventions 
come ultimately from his own pocket. Of racial and communal bias I sa,y 
nothing here, since it so happens that the legislation of the past two years has 
not often been of a character to arouse such feelings^ 

{%i) Private Legislation- 

Only four Private Bills have been introduced but none has been yet 
enacted. A Bill to amend the. Hereditary Offices Act, introduced by Mr. 
Kale, was rejected at the fimt reading. A second Bill dealing with the same 
subject now awaits the pcond reading* 

Mr. Pahalajani withdrew a Bill to amend the Bombay Civil Courts Act, 
on the understanding that Government would introduce a similar measure. ^ 

A Bill to amend the Bhagdari Act Y' of 1862 was introduced but was not pro- 
ceeded with as the motidn to introduce lapsed. 

{%%%) Financial Business-—' 

The mainspring of theHegislative'Gotoci’ra action in all financial business 
. has been the desire to avoid rmpoiaisibiiilyTor fresh taxation, but they have 
faced it where the plain necessity Km instance, in the, 
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increase of Court Fees and Stamps by tWamendnieiit of tbe Court Fees and 
Stamp Acts. As tlie two years under report have been a period of financial 
stringency this has naturally led to. demands for retinimhment of tho public 
expenditure. The manner in which they desire such retrenchment to be efiected 
is the outcome of certain beliefs which are not peculiar to Council but have 
long been promulgated by politicians and the Press ; nainely, that the nation- 
building Departments are starved to the advantage of pirreiy administrative 
Departments — that the aduiiiiistration is top-iieavy^ — that Europeans are 
overpaid — that allov;ances are unjustifiable sources of profit — and that 
teinporar}^ esta.blislirneiits are mere' jobbery. Experience lias, it is beliewed, 
somewhat shaken the belief of Members of the Legislative Council in some 
of these principles. As has already been j)ointed out, there has been no 
serious contention between the Executive Government and the Ministers 
as regards the allocation of funds. It is therefore not easy to inaintain 
that the transferred Departments, have 'been luigeiieronsly trent:'d by 
Government in their Budgets, a fact which has undoubtedly had effect 
upon the opinion of the Legislative Coimcil as a body. Some of the other 
beliefs mentioned have also been modified and criticism tends to be levelled 
. against the salaries of the better paid Indian official rather than his European 
confrere. But these beliefs Lave been long expressed and are strongly held : 
they are continually reappearing in the Legislative Council whenever there is 
financial business under discussion. They continue to colour the views and 
to determine the attitude of the Legislative Council, however, tlmy are modified 
by the experience gained in the handling of financial questions both in the 
Committees and in the Council itself. 


The defeats of Government on Budget items have been due frequently to 
racial feeling. It is not always easy to trace this in the printed reports of the 
debates, though it is easily discernible in the course of the debate itself. As 
examples of it I may mention (1) the. reduction of the grant for increased 
salaries to Ship Surveyors, ^2) the reduction of provision for a European matron 
at Yeravda Jail, (3) refusal of revision of salaries to Boiler and Factory Inspec- 
tors — all from the Budget of 1922-23. A list of Budget demands rejected by 
the Legislative Council is given in Appendix B. 


iiliiipf 


The most important e?:ample of the way in which the Legislative Council 
have forced Government to conform to their wishes in the matter of retrench- 
ment was the 60 lakh out from the Budget of 1922-23. The manner in which, 
they attained this end was eminently' practical. Instead of attempting to 
reduce the total by rejecting or reducing various Budget demands in detail— a 
course which would have involved them in great difficulties and split their own 
ranks over the interests affected — they wisely took the course of rejecting the 
Entertainments Tax Bill and threatened of rejection of the Stamp Bills if their 
demand for retrenchment were not substantially met. Government, which 




was already consider! 





a reduction of expenditure, thereupon promised to cut 
*se wKch has been more than fulfilled. There is no 
m this occasion MtitspWem^ 

was ri^ected has shbse4dejdt* - ' 
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Thera have been no important instances in which the Legislative Comcil 
have abused the powers which they used on this occasion to good effect. In the 
course of the general discussion of the Budget in February 1922 , a certain 
member argued at great length that as a protest aganist their being debarred 
from dealing with non-voted expenditure the Legislative Council ought to 
throw out the Budget entirely. He was taken seriously by the Legislative 
Council. Not infrequently they w'‘ere disposed to resent the restrictions against 
reducing non- vo table items and made indirect attacks upon officers whose 
pay is non-votable by proposing reduction or rejection of the Budget pro- 
vision for the pay of their establishment, which is voted, A recent ruling 
•of the late President has put a stop to this practice. 

The late President discouraged the tendency to detailed and petty inter- 
ference in minor items winch was at first markedly in evidence and frequently 
reminded Members of the Legislative Council that they coulil use a motion to 
reduce a particular grant as a means of raising a geuemJ debate on grievances 
felt against the Department for whom the grant was intcudeci. Tlie lesson is 
now learnt and this course is frequently followed. Riniikoiy the Legislative 
Council liave learnt to use their wide ])Owers in linaiiciul matters to enforce 
respect for their opinion in extra-financial matters. For example, tlie Budget 
provision for revision of the pay of village officers in Sind and similar provision 
in favour of provincial police oifiears were recently rejected by the Legislative 
Council, not upon ilieir merits but as a protcKSt against vault they considered to 
be the unsympathetic attitude of Government with regard to the imprisonment 
of a Slember of the Legislative Council. 

There has been no case up to date of the restoration by His Excellency 
the Governor of a grant rejected by the Legislative Council. 

As regards measures of -retreneluiient due to actiofi of the Cuiiiidl I hive 
already mentioned the (iO laldis cut in 1122, and tlie rejceti^il grants shewn in 
Appendix B. Tim appointment ol a 'Hetrencliment. Comiidttee vms not 
actually due to the action of the Legislative Council. Government placed an 
Officer (Mr. Maxwell) upon special duty to enquire into the question of re- 
trenchment and especially to overhaul Secretariat office procedure. The 
Legislative Council cut the proffision for his establishment out of tiie Budget 
for 1921-22 and only consented to restore it on eonclition that a non-ofiicial 
Committee of tlui Legislative Council was attached to the Officer on B|)eciai 
Duty. Tlie (Jojiimittee has recently produced its xopori- whicii is under the 
consideration of Government. , 

No legislative proposals involving increased expenditure have emaatlW 
the Council. All measures affecting the public tovehues 

previous sanction '.of the Governor and 'no application for snoh 
' ;has been made as 89 - 0 . of the Govemme# -'Of 

::;)i;|ndk''Aety,^ A : resolution, the r'estomtion ofh.rtr 

but wasTulecI out of order by Jhe 
SJ; Council Buies. A reference , m 

was Ape Ip, the Government o! India. 
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given oi ooU resolutions m an. xney were cousiaerauiy mure xiumerous in tne 
earlier than in the later sessions, because experience taught the 

Members of the Legislative Council that there was no time for discussion of a 
very large number of resolutions. Another point which is noteworthy is that 
the*^ members who bring forward resolutions are a small group. Of the 530 
resolutions no fewer than 343 were proposed by 18 members and of the latter 
number more than half were proposed eight members only. Some of the 
leading members have given notice of very few resolutions. 

A great number of resolutions were duplicates of others and some of the 
members gave notice of the same resolution on more than one occasion. Their 
nature varied greatly and they covered a very wide field. A large number of 
Resolutions advocated the adoption by Government of proposals which have 
long been the sub] ect of debate in Indian politics — such as the separation of 
the Judicial and executive functions, trial by Jury, increased Indianization 
of the Services, recruitment of Judicial officers from the bar and so forth. A 
largg number relate to Education, and in these the representation of communal 
.interests was much in evidence. Thus several resolutions in favour of com- 
pulsory education were based by their movers upon the necessity for educa- 
ting the backward and depressed classes. Many contained demands for 
concessions to these classes in the matter of admissions to Colleges, opening of 
special schools, endowment of scholarships and appointments in Government 
service. A resolution which attracted great interest was to the efiect that 
Government aid should be withdrawn from schools and colleges in which 
religious training is compulsory — a resolution which though drafted in general 
terms was directed mainly against the Wilson College in Bombay. It was 
pa^ssed in an amended form and effect is being given to it in cases where the 
school or college is the only one of its kind in tb.e locality. Other resolutions 
were brought forward with the ohj ect of restoring grants which had been 
curtailed on account of financial stringency, of doing something for Ayurvedic 
and Yunani medical instruction and for the opening of a school of Tropical 
Medicine in Bombay. 

It is not possible briefly to summarize the subj ect matter of the resolu- 
tions as they cover so wide a field ; but they show generally an interest in the 
treatment of so-called 'political prisoners in jails, the temperance cause and 
prohibition, the working of the Development Department and land acquisitions, 
the cases of the su/ pended Municipalities, the abolition of tolls on roads, the 
grievances of rail^^ay* passengers, the construction of village chowdies from 
, provincial funds and a number of temporary and^ local grievances. They 
indicate a desire on the part of the Legislative Council to assume executive 
functions and frequently suggest that committees be appoinled with a non- 
official Legislative Council majority to advise on numerous matters, including 
the administration of the Districts. ' One resolution was to the effect that 
zamindars should have a voice in the distribution of water from Government 
canals by means of local committees who would relieve irrigation officers of, 
their duties in this respect. A resolution was moved that ail revision settle- 
should to 
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recommendations adopted by Government* This particular resolution however 
was withdrawn. 

Of the resolutions of which notice was given 174 were disallowed (63 by 
His Excellencv the Governor and 111 by the President), The usual grounds 
■were that they were 1)ad in form because they raised more than one issue, or in 
substance because they related to a central His Excellency the 

Governor was strict in disallowing any resolution upon which action could not 
be taken by the local Government. 

On a resolution being moved it was the practice of Government not to 
intervene until several menubers had spoken and the general attitude of the 
house could be guessed. Where Government agreed partially with a resolution 
but could not accept it in the form in which it vvasinoved it frequently staved 
ofl‘ a division by promising to enquire into the matter or by preparing an 
amendment either itself or through some non-oflicial. In sucli cases the 
attitude of the House was generally reasonable and a great number of resolu- 
tions were consequently withdrawn. It was seldom that a resolutlrm was 
carried in the teeth of Government opposition. There were instances, however, 
in which the House showed an uncompromising temper. 

Government often took important action on resolutions of the Council and 
several Committees have been appointed in consequence of them — c.f/., the 
Bombay Prostitution Committee and the Excise Committee. 

Questions. 

The majority of the members availed themselves very freely of the pri- 
vilege of asking questions and in some sessions a single member would ask 
from 70 to 100, each sub-divided into several parts. l^Iany questions were 
genuine requests for information, but for tlic most part they were either put 
in order to draw attention to a particular grievance or to advertise discontent 
and disagreement with some general policy of Government. A considerable 
number had no discernible object and ^vere probably put in order to bring the 
members who asked them into the public view. 

The total number of questions put in the Legislative Council during the 
past two years is 3,690. At first questions were admitted or disallowed by the 
President on rec.eij>t. Subsequently all questions were sent on receipt to the 
Departments concerned which expressed their opinions before the President 
issued orders. This procedure \vas found to involve great labour and delay 
so that it was abandoned after trial for one session. Thereafter it was the 
practice for the President to exercise his discretion in the first instance an4 
for the various Departments to bring to his notice any fact which, if known 
might have led to the disailowanee of the question. The rules f^r.the 
: of the question are subatantially; the same as those obtaining' » tiiie' 

' :Sopeo| and Parliamentary precedent is invariably followed in iheir 

interprtfiptiOn*'''’'’;’ Questions were' mo^ <KnnmonIy disallowed on the 'grouhda^ 

' they dealt, with a oehttal or a matter *'‘sub judiee/^ that they 

,^ere argninetitot|Ye| foy:ah\op|ifi<m contained assumptions or sugge^d 
, a'^^rtiehlar a common habit of members an tl» 
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course of a single question, to bring to light a grievance, suggest a particular- 
remedy and support the suggestion with several arguments. The underlying 
principle in determining whether a question was allowable was that it should 
mot be of a de1)ating nature. 

The rule that the member who asks a question must make himself respon- 
sible for the accuracy of any statement which it contains was generally dis- 
regarded in practice, as such statements were often grossly inaccurate. It 
was obvious that certain members merely searched 'the files of the local news- 
papers for a grievance which they proceeded to incorporate in a question 
without further enquiry. At first they used to quote the newspajjer from 
which their information was drawn, until the President ruled such questions 
out of order. In other cases it was impossible for the President to disallow 
the question as he could not Imow whether the member had or had not conducted 


a proper enquiry. 

General .L‘equest for information were only disallowed when tlie informa- 
tion applied for was easily obtainable fro.m standard works of reference. 
When it was available from administration reports coiitaiiied in the Council 
Library it was the practice of Government to give the rtrference by way of 
janswer. In some cases an ansvrer was infused on the gi'cnind that the value 
of the information nus incnmmensura.te v. ItL u.v fApunSv uv Icibour iiivolved 
in its collection. Other groumls for disallowance of C|iU'S’!"ion,s w'ei'e imi'sorted 
from Portianienlary precedeiU — rK.. that a question must not refer to more 
than one Bcpartmeiit that it should not demand a treatiff by wav of answer 
and BO forth. On tlie. other hand the phrase matters of public coiicorn ** was 
given a liberal interpretation so as to inchtde any matter coming within the 
control of H public Depiartmeiit even tlioiigh it iiiigh.t oiily'eoiicem a single 
indiviciiuti : Imt it was ruled that personal r/iatters Arere not matters of public 
mnmm iinkfss tliey involved ■questions of principle o,r Jaw. The Priwkleiit 
■ during the earlier sessions invariably, exxilained to the Member who asked a 
quwtion the reasons for which he disallow^ed it*— a course which resulted in 
the r^pid improvement of the form in which questions were put. 

Out of 3,690 qiiestio,ns put during the;|)ast two years 995 were disallowed 
under one or other of the above objections. Of these three wxue disallowed 
by His Excellency the Governor and 992 by the President. ^ 

The 'main classes into which questions fell were as follows : about 25 per 
related to the services, particularly to the personal interests or grievances 
or that branch of the services'; another 25 per cent, came under the 
Of 'iaoml or communal inter^ts : the remainder may be divided between 
qutotions' ’regarding local wanta or -'grievances and questions of a miscellaneous 
nlaracter wHeh cannot well be' swmmrW under main lieacls. The questions 
“ ;:r#ardiiig the services were obviously the result of representations made to the 
.-Mjmbers' of ,1ihe I^islative Cdtuicil by 'Government servants in their con- 
A large, number .con<^riiM the Indknimtion of the Services and 
hodetf thO' iCcond heading also,. More dealt with tlie pay, promotion^ ■ 
partieute elisaes of Government servants and even - 
, ' f hi inif roprit^ indmiutl Governinent semtits ' thus. 

h«is reetntly been pointed out by the Government of : 
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Legislatiye Council to interfere in purely executive affairs. Anotlier noticeable 
feature is that while the Council invariably insists upon economy as a general 
principle, yet in particular cases the tendency of the questions asked is to 
suggest more liberal treatment for the provincial and subordinate services. 
Eacial and communal questions often deal with the various services and so fall 
in the first two categories. They generally suggest further Indianization of the 
services, or specially favourable treatment of Mohammedans or non-Brahmins 
or the depressed classes in the matter of recruitment, pay or promotion. 
Questions regarding local interests covered a very wide field and so did the 
miscellaneous questions. Noticeable amongst the latter were the numerous, 
questions regarding the treatment of so-called political prisoners, the reasons 
moving Government to prosecute agitators or the measures taken to put down 
disorder. The general pxirpose underlying these was largely to show that 
entrance into the Legislative Council did not preclude the questioner from 
feeling strong sympathy with the non-co-operator j^arty. Some were designed 
to elicit a statement of policy upon w^hich a resoiution might subsequently 
be brought forward or wiiieli might provide daiuaging matiuiol to the extre- 
mist press. On the otlier hand many questions were put w'ith the intention 
of giving Government a good opportunity to ex])lriin or rebut allt?gatioiis made 
by critics outside the Council. 

Oonsideimig llie vast mullitude vh questions ]>ut ami llie great variety of 
motives linderlying them, one could not expect that t^overnmoat would ba 
al)le to iindeiiake upon the subject of the question in a large percentage 
of eases. Many o; ike questions h-owevor served a. useful, ])iirpqse by eliciting 
intoriuaticai, by eoiunuliciing joischievous rejn^rls or correcting erroireous 
notions ; an,(l in a few cases Govermeent have been induced to lalcc action— 
e,g.^ as regards impressment of rarts b}’' officials and consumption of liquor 
amongst .factory hands. The numljer of such cases would have been greater 
but for the financial stringency, as many questions brought to light local 
%vants and grievances which could not be met or remedied without heavy 
expenditure. This applies mainly to the demand for school biuidings, bridges, 
travellers^ bungalows and other works of public utility. 

(v) Motions to ridj ourn the House— 

(a) The first motion to adjourn came from Rao Bahadur Kale in the 
first session of 1921 and was for the purpose of appointing a Committee to 
discuss the budget. It w*as ruled out of order as not being a matter of urgent 
public importance. 

(b) In 1922 an adjotirnment was moved to discuss the action of the 
Collector of Kaira in forcibly taking possession of the Municipal School at 
Nadia d. After a short discussion the mover of the resolution dropped 'the, 
matter. 

, (c)- An adjournment was moved in order to discuss tlie circumstances 
^ , connected with the firing at Dharwar in 192L 'Ik w’as ruled out of order 
‘reteriag to a matter'^^ iubjudke ■’ . ■ ' , 

: '(d) Bimilarly an adjoummentwvas moved in order to consider the firing 

at Matiari. At first it was ruled hut as bad in form. It was then renewed 
and after some diBCussion aatdthd'Gomniitte© to be annointed the motion was 
lo.w- by 35 Tot^ to 46, \ ^ ' , ' ' ' 
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(e) In Deceiiiber last adjournment was moved the question of the 
opening of a, third cuiclosure on-, the Bombay race course. v,.'After some/diseiission 
tie matter was dropped. 

(/) In the February session 1923 adjourmiient was moved to discuss the 

prosecution of . . .. . . . ..... , . . .. . . . .iind^^^ 

kind Frontier Eegulations. It w^as' postponed on February 22nd as the Honour- 
able Home Member had no information. The motion was withdrawn on the 
release of. . . . .... . . . . . .'...on his 'giving the u’equired security under the 

Regulations, - 

Of the six motions for adjournment, three concerned police and judicial 
matters of interest at the moment and three matters of political, interest. The 

motion for adjournment to discuss the arrest of .x 

aroused the excitement of the House to a most remarkable extent. 

In order to mark its displeasure it threw out a Budget item utterly imcon- 
mected with the cause of offence — a. grant for the revision of the pay of the 
village establishment in Sind and later, while still in angry mood, a demand 
for tile revision of the pay of Deputy Superintendents of Police. The refusal 
of these grants w^as a demonstration of the House that it wmiild not proceed 
with business until it was satisfied --with regard to the arrest. The incident 
illustrates the Legislative Coimcirs sense of its owm power as w'ell as its inabili- 
ty to distinguish between the functions of the legislative, the executive and 
the judiciary. " 

, AmEXUMEOTS- On..STAHDIHO'\0nBEES..:, -w 

There have been 57 motions to amend the Standing Orders. The majority 
hayc been moved by non-official ■■members.- 

Tlje principal uinendmcnts carried were to 

(1) Standing Order X, 8 (1),. 

(2) Ditto IT, {]) i. 

(3) Schedule I. 

(4) Standing Order YI, 10. 


(5) 

Ditto 

VIII, 15. 

(6) 

Ditto 

XII, 7. 

a) 

Ditto 

; V,L ■■- 

(8) 

Ditto 

VII, 1 (1) (3), 2. 

(9) ■ 

Ditto > 

XI, 11. 

(10) 

Ditto 

-XI, 1.-; ■-,' 




'And the most .important of these were to Part I¥, relating to motions for 
. adjournment of the House, and to Part XI, '1 and 3 and lA, relating to financial 
pupnesi and' to the presentation of the budget 

The genml tendeney- of ■ non-offieia! amendments to the Standing Orders 
relaxation of the rtil^ squiring notice of motions and questions, 





a wjsli to liiive notices of resolutions and questions carried ovei* to a new session : 
and to sliorten tlie period of one year which is laid down in Standing Orrltn'* X, 
rule 12, wliieh disallows the repetition of resolutions raising substajitially the 
same qiiesiicai withiii that])eriod. One amendment was t«) reduce' this ]h riod 
to three inonths and another to six months : but tlicy !ia,ve not Iiotui carried. 

One aiiieiidnieiit . illustrates the dLabilities of luendiers who know only 
their owii vemat:'u]ar, and was in the i’orrti ol a rrif»tion tLi aineiid i^faiidijig 
Order. \k d Iw liie addition of a wiragianli ens.jrinf/ teat 1 hdii trarLsIutioiLs of 
|)arts Bills to be introdiieod. resoliitioiw, notices ansi leidgets, sbonld be 
sa}i|)Hed to tlic^se members wJio did not know i3nglhb. 

Theie is also ii desire that the notice to be given oi tjUestions slioiild lh» 
ten clear days before '' a 3ueeting of the Council and nn| a '' session 

Exbebts. 

TiumKUuinatioii of experts under the Ooveminejif d India. Act, section 
72-A (2) proviso B lias only once been re.-orted to. Tle^ occasion was a Bill to 
aineiid the Prince of Wale-s’ Aluseiim Act, a very iec!ini<.*ai matte-r find the 
expert' was: the Collector of Bombay, /who was on the Board of th/eAIiisenin ''/■:/; 
Trustees and largely responsible for the Bilk 

; General Remarks .on the Leoislatore,. y:/,.:..:t 

(1) Extent to which it represents and reacts upon public opinion. 

Judged by European standards the Legislative Council can hardly be aid 
to represent anything, but the individual opinions of the members, nor is there 
any well defined public opinion for them to represent. The great mass of 
the electorate is as yet ignorant, illiterate and little interesteil in general 
political questions. The non-co-operator and Khilafatist le-cturers have 
awakened interest in some parts of the country, ii is true : but in the main 
one may still say that the eyes of the people are on the ckdngs of the local 
subordinate oflicials or on the provision c>f wells and chowdies in tlieii: own 
villages. The candidates, apart from the paramount issue of acceptance or 
rejection of the Reforms Scheme, placed no programme before the electorate, j 
They neither asked for nor received anything that could be called a mandate. 
But althougli they cannot be said to pursue any declared policy or policies 
which represent the opinion and wishes of their electors a.nd although each 
member of the House is free to take his owm line upon any question without , 
incurring the charge that he has broken faith with his constituency, yet in a i 
diSerent sense one may call the Council a representative body, inasmuch as its . 
members constitute a fairly representative selection from the chief classes of | 

' the people. There are classes which are imrepresentecl, it is true ; but they are ‘ 

, classes which in the country itself are voiceless and powerless. If the Brahmin ‘ 
element m stronger than numbers -warrant it undoubtedly represents the ! 
relative power which religious tradition, wealth, education and intelligence ; 
have conferred upon their community. All the chief communities in the '' 
Presidency and in Sind are represented in the Legislative Council. Further, i 
their representatives are upon the whole fit representatives, typical specimens , , 
: of the communities irom' v^hich' they- are drawn, clearly understanding the ‘ 
interests of their own ‘people and ready to support and defend them. - The one 
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important party not represented in Council is tlie extremist opponent of the 
British connection : but a scrutiny of the questions and resolutions will show 
that if absent in body he is often present in spirit. 

The extent to which the Legislative Council reacts upon public opinion is 
difficult to judge and differs largely in various parts of the country. Where 
the people are backward and ignorant or where the influence of the non- 
cO“Operator and Khilafatist movement prevails, there is little reaction. 
Where the educated minority is most numerous and religious or political 
fanaticism does not stifle the receptive intelligence of the people the effects 
of the Council debates are not altogether unnoticeable. An officer of experi- 
ence asseits that in the course of informal discussions with non-officiais he 
is often struck with tlie change of opinion due to this cause and that many 
admit this in their hearts but have not the courage to say so openly. It may 
be said that the wiiolesonie discipline of experience has begun to modify the 
thouglit of the educated minority through tlie medium of the Legislative 
Council but that the vast mass of the people is as yet totally iiiiaffectecL 
. , (2) Kelations between Members, of the Legislative Cciincil .and their 

>n.onstittients, 

He lar Tcr}‘ few' Meml ers of the Lcgv'lrtw’v CVnuieijs JiaM* !V!t anv ir-'ed of 
mainfahiingt^mcli with their eonsfitiiencies or Iioav niaclei.tiy ta do so, 
iia iiy districts it is royentto ilist ihi‘ siting mcinbejN Juive m vei addressed 
a public iiieeting since tlie day uf tlicdr election. In some cases they lusrre taken 
up loea! g!'ievaiices not in the Legislative Council but wirli Irjea! officials, and 
tha.tn<d" as iidixiduals but as repryseiilalives of the people ami i\t the direct 
recjuost of tlieir constituents. This is a \ery edieetive w;ay of gaining prestige 
with till illiterate masses who know notliing of Coimei! debates. In tluj Central 
and Hoiithern Divi'^ioiis a few* i^iombcu’s have kept Ihemsflt^es before tlie public 
by iiolding meetings in the villages. The non-Bialmiin and especially 
the Lhigayats liave been noticeable in this respect. In these vaiious ways a 
few members have endeavoured to strengthen their liold in the constituencies : 
but the great majority have done nothing. The Ministers have, how^ever, 
occasionally been on tour and addressed meetings. 

(3) Conventions of Procedure. 

There has not been time for any conventions to be foimed in the sense in 
which the wx>rd is used by writers on constitutional lawv The onl},' ]>iactice 
which approaches a convention is that effect is given as far as pf)ssible to the 
Besolutions of the Legislative Coimcii even though these are not bincling on 
Government. TJiis cannot be done in all instanceB— when such Eesolutioas 
nm counter to the whole policy of Government or involve ii plain injustice 
to m individual. 

In the C'cnmcil it.self tim President invariably follow'ed, the Pariiaineiitary 
' procedur, so far as it could be arh'ipted to the local conditions. The following ' 
rrie scvme of Ids itilings ■ ' 

I' ' ' {«) The G-ovemor'standEdn relation to the (bimeil as The King stands 

t 0 j^ariiatti 6 nt..’.,..,iJis 4 ianie may, not be .inent-ioGid ..in.. .debate, 

tip" i 


ladividiial^^ oflBcars^ of^ Govemtnent may only be censured by a sub- 

- vI-I-t' .4 - - 

®liiijiaiiSi«5» 


'/(c):/ If refe^’^ to a cioeiimeiit in debate lie imistj, 

unless it is confidential, lav it on the table. 

(d) A inotioii to reduce a major head in the Budget is an opportunity 
for a general ciiticisin of the working of that Departiiieiit. 

(e) The principle of a Bill accepted at a first reacling may be liinit-eil at 

Pamaireixtary ijroeedirre has been imposed upon the i[o:i<e t\nd adopieil 
by n rs a rmabd. Its coiirenlions can hardly be said Cf'5 hiive grown uj), 
becaosu t'liey hr re heen acceptal. 

j]*e ru sons ioi \,hkL oiicstitais and risointioiis rjiM'b.*i!o\;ecl J-avt beuj 
idreedy dealt with. ■ 

' ■ Committees. ■■ 

Four pexinanent Goininittees Iiave been appoimetl. They are as 
fcIloWST— . ■ 

(a) The Hoiising Ccmiriittee. o 

' 'This Committee is .appointed to .consider the provision of housing for 
Government officers. It- consists of two officials and four elected non-officials. 
It is iisefnl -from the Government 's .point of view since the non-official mem- 
bers become acquainted with the real reqnireineiif s of Government servants 
in respect to bungalow accommodation and therefore support all reasonable 
proposals in the Legislative Coiiircil. 

(b) The Library Committee. 

This merely loots after the Council Library and is of no impOTtanee. 

(c) The Pirblic Accounts Committee. 

This is a statutory Committee. It only meets once a year. It considers 
the Aecotiritant GeneraFs Audit Eeport and produces a report of its own sug- 
gesting remedies for defects wffiich are brought to light. 

(d) The Finance Committee. 

This consists of 12 elected members and 4 nominees of Government and 
meets to criticize and consider the Budget . 

Besides the aforesaid permanent Committee select committees are 
' appointed to coiiBider Bfils. The names of the members axe generally pro- 
posed by the Member of Government in charge of the Bill, but other names 
are sometimes siiggested'by 'the members either in addition to or in substitn-; 
tion ""for those proposed by Government. Usually Government offers nO" 
opposition ; but if it does; sb^: the matter is iisimlly not pressed. On two 
occasions however the 'question .regarding the personnel of a Select Ckmimittee' 
Tvas carried to a division .andmpon one of these occasions Governinent was 
defeated. Such incidents are exceedingly ^ rare. 
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Committees a, re clepartmeEtaliy appointed by CTOvemmeiit in conse- 
quence of Eesolution passed or action taken in the Council. The Eetrench- 
ment Committee has already been mentiGned. The Legislative Council 
threw out the Budget provision for the establishment of a special officer who 
had been appointed to enquire into Secretariat procedure with a view to 
retrenchment and only consented to its restoration on condition that the • 
enquiry were entrusted to a Committee consisting of non-official Members 
of the Legislative Council in addition to the officer already appointed. The 
Committee held a very full and searching enquiry into the whole adminis- 
tration and inade very drastic suggestions which have yet to be considered by 
Government. Other similar Committees have been departmentally appointed 
in consequence of Council resolutions. Such was the Prostitution Committee 
which dealt with the problem of prostitution in Bombay. Such also was the 
Excise Committee which is investigating the drink question throughout 
the Presidency and has yet to make its report. 

4. (1) Party of Organization. 

The Chief Secretary is responsible for the official vote. Apart from 
Government officials, there is no organized party. The Ministers as already 
mentioned have no regular party behind them. It follows that there can be 
no party whips. A good deal of lobbying work is done by certain individual 
members but this is not organized. There is practically no party organi- 
zation in the usual sense of tlie word. 

Consultation amongst communal groups as to the concerted attitude 
to be taken on particular measures is common enough. Conferences between 
Government and the more influential members are frequently held. A notable 
instance occurred in the Budget session of 1922 after the rejection of the 
Entertainments Tax Bill, when a conference of this kind was Held and an 
agreement made that tlie remaining Bills should be passed provided that a 
60 lakh cut were made from the Budget. These are the only sort of conferences 
which are possible under present conditions as there are no organised parties. 

5. (2) Arrangement of Business. ■■ 

Government business is taken up first. The usual arrangements is fur 
His Excellency the Governor to allot so many days to non-official business 
after tl\e conclusion of Government business, since it is seldom possible to 
predict what time the latter will take. ■ Owing, to the shortness of the session 
, it is rarely possible to pass a controversial Bill in all its stages at a single one. 

, Occasionally^ however,, the session is dimded into two periods with a break 
^ of a' month between to enable the mass of legislation to go through. This 
was done last year in order that the House might pass the Local Boards, 
Compulsory Education and Entertainments Tax Bills; ^ Under rule 18 of 
the Council Exiles Government. Bills are' invariably published to avoid delay 
entailed by asking for leave of theHouseto introduce them. 

^ ■ Edr non-official busines questions Are taken daily for half an hour' or 

hqiir, as required and the;,, /stereotyped, order is (1) non-officM bills, (2) 
to^ amend Standing "C^ersj-p) j^olutions. The first have been few 


amended several times. '.''Priority of resolutions is settled by ballot each 
member then moving Ms own in turn. ' With the |)ermission of tlie Presi- 
dent 8[ji-;Ciai priority may be, ' gi.ven to a nieiiibet : but in |>ractice 
this is only done with the . consent ■ of all 'the members who are prior to him 
according to the ballot. .Although a member may give notice of mmy r(SYf- 
lutioiLs in a single seshion he.must state'l5 days before in what order he iiite'i'ids 
to move them. In ])ractice the time .allotted to noii-otlicial business is iiisiiffi- 
dent to allow all, members, who give such notice to move even the first reso- 
lution standing upon the list of each. . ■ 

(0) Party LeaderSj their . policies and adherents. ' ■ 

As already indicated there are no well-defined parties in the House and 
"so no leaders. There are prominent -personalities whose utterances are listened 
to with respect and who may decisively infl,u.ence the issue of a debate. But 
there is no acknowledged leader who can control e:f!ectively tlje votes of the 
smallest block in the House. 

C.— The Constituencies and the Public. 

(1) The Electorate. 

The population of the Presidency at the last census was 19,236,219 and 
the nurnlier of electors on the rolls at the time of the last election was 649,097 , 
or 2’ 8 per cent, of the whole. The number of persons who aetuallj voted at 
the election was 98,863 or only 1 8* 004 per cent, of the voters enrolled and * 601 
of the total population. 

There have been five contested bye-elections in the Presidency since 192L 
Tlie possible niimlier of voters wTis 85,496 and the total number who voted was 
11,042. The percentage of electors who voted was therefore 12*9. 

(2) Interest evinced by constituencies and the public in the %vork of the 
Council, 

This point has a.lready been dealt with above and I need only repeat that 
except in Bombay very little interest is taken by the electors or by the public 
in the affairs of Council. The proceedings of the Council are re]>orted in the 
Bombay Chronicle and in the Indian Press but only the (Miicated 
iiiiiioiity followr them. The great mass of the people, including probably the 
bulk of the electorate, are indifferent. Such at least is the opinion of the 
district officers and tlie neglect of their constituencies by most of the members 
, , goes far to confirm it. The Director of Information distributes a great number' 
of pamphlets dealing with the work of Council but it is doubtful how far these 
reach the masses or excite any interest. ^ 

ClDNOLTOlON. 

. In conclusion I may say that it is early at present to attempt an appretia- 
tion of the wmrking’of the;-Eeforms,.' ■ There has so far- been no fime lor liie 
Members of the Legi,slative Council-to gain experience, to adopt conventions 
or to recognise the limitations on the powders and functions of the Legislative 
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ialf working. The Ministers occupy an 
ctuoioa ou. position, ^ey were appointed before the Legislative Coiincif Lad 
^igmi .0 function, ana tins naturally affects their position in the House In 

Ministers as a party win represent an ascertain- 
.y.t i..u.jOi..y .n Tie House, ana tneir measures will tlien be tie measures of 

" ■?"“ ^‘^•"derslhp. Eut till tliat is the 

"" V.'"' there has been a proper opportunitir of testing- the 

woi.ung of Farhainentary control over Tran, sfLcd Sal; octs. " 
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Statement showing the various stages of Bills in the Legislative 


' ; c ' 

r% 

Title of Bill. 

From, what 
source 
received. 

Date of 

intro- 

iuction. 

Bate of 
publication 
and name 
of Member 
in charge. 

Date of 
Transla- 
tions. 

Date of 
first 
'R,ead- 
Ing. 

Date on 
which 
referred 
to 

Select 

Coin- 

mittee. 

Names of,, Members , 
of Select 
Committee. ' ' 


1921. 








1 

' 

A Bill to fn<’ilitnte 
the citation of cer- 
tain in force In 

the Pre:'i(len'?y of 
Bomhiiv rBiil 

IS’o. Kill of 1920B 

.X. T>, Memo. 

; No., ,4894, 
dated 27th 
May 1920,' 

1.5-3-21 

30th Ausriist 
1920 and 
13th Jan- 
uary 1921, 
Hon. Mr. 
Hayward. 


15-3-2 A 



2 

A Bill further to 
amend the Bombay 
Ko'’en»i-? Code, 
1871) (Bill No. i 
of 1921). 

B, D. Memo. 
No. 1912, 
dated 18th 
May 11,20. 

Do. 

13th .Tan- 
nary 1921, 
the Hon. 
Sir Ibra- 
him Ha- 
hin.toola. 

27-1-21 

Do. 

15-3-21' 

Sir Ibrahim Ilahimtoola, 
Rao Bahadur Kale, 
Mes«ir’. Pahalaiani. 
Chikodi, Thakore of 
Amod, Mr* Bak:,r, Mr. 
Pratt, Sardar Slutaiik, 
and Rao Bahadur 
Nilkanth. 


A Bill further to 
amend the City of 
Bombay Mniuci]K\i 
Act, 1888 (BiU 
No, I r of 1921). 

G. B. Memo. 
No. 5703, 
dated 20111 
May 1920. 

Do. 

18th Jan- 
uary 1921. 
Hon. Hida- 
yatallah. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hon. Khan Bahadur, 
Hidayatallah, Mr. 

Kowasli Jehancir, Dr. 
D.'idachanji, Mr. 

Dnmasia, Mr. flaveli- 
valla, iUo Bahadur 

G. K. Sathe, Dr. 
Batliwala, and Mr. 
Surve. 

4 

A, '/'Bill further to 
amend the Bombay 
Act No. V of 1862 
fan Act for the 
preservation of the 
Bhagdari and Nar- 
Tvadari Tenures) 
(Kili No. lil of 
1921). 

R. D. Mcmio. 
No, A. -80, 
dated 17 th 
December 
: 1920. „ 

Do. 

■ ■■■i 

13th Jan- 
uary 1921. 
Hon. Sir 
Ibrahim 
Ilahimtoola 

Do. 

Do. 

i 

! 

Do. . . 

Sir Tbrahirn Ilahimtoola, 
Bao Bahadur Nilkanth 
Kao Bahadur Chitalc, 
Eao ■ Saheb, ' '^ B. '!■>., 
DcsabRaoSSahebD, B, 
Desal, Mr. Gandhi 
Mr.Baker, Mr. Ghosal, 
Mr. Ambaram, and 
i The Thakore of 
Amod. 

' 

A Bill to determine 
the salary of the 
De]Mity President of 
the Bombay Leetis- 
lative Connell (Bill 
No. IV of 1921). 

G, II. 1. I). 
No. 263, 
dated 2lst ' 
February 
1921. 

Do. 

I , 

i 

1 : 

22nd Fel>- 
ruary 1921. 
Hon, Sir 
Setaivad. 


■ Do. 


6 

A Bill further to 
amend the Bombay 
General Clansos Act:, 
1904 (Hm No. Y of 
1921). 

0. B. 1. V. 
No. 837, 
dated 3rd 
March 

1921. 

* * 

3rd March 
1921. Hon. 
Sir Setai- 
vad. 

. 



; • • 

7 

8 

A Bill further to 
amend the City of 
Bottibay Municipal 

Act, mm (I'Hii No. 

, vioirai) 

A, Bill further to 
ainemi the Bombay 
Hereditary Ot'Rcei 
Art, 182MBi!!Ko. 
IX of 1921). 

G, D. Memo. 
No. 539, 
dated 6th 
, April 1921. 

1 Better from 
i Bao Baha- 
dur R. B. 
K'ak, dated 
2 1st April 
mi. 

25- 7-21 

26- 7-21 

1 

8th ^ April 
lOfl . Hon. 
Khan Ba- 
hadur Hi- 
dayatallah 

Sfeli August 
1921. Eao 
Balmdur 
Kale, , 

25-8-21 

26-7-21 

26-7-21 

Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Hidayatallah, Mr. 

Cowasji Jchan?rir, 

Dr. Dadachaull. Mr 
Havclivalla, Mr. P. It. j 
r.adel{, Bao Bahadur 1 
C'hitale, Kao Bahadur ^ 
Nilkanth, Mr. K. | 
l>warkada«. Mr. | 

Gandhi, and Mr. 1, 8, j 
Hall. 1 


A 'Bill ''further to 
imimcl the Frittceof 
, ■ Wftfea* Mmenm Act, 

1909 mn m, vtx 
otmik 

‘<IE, L. I>. 
No. 1S»4, 

1 dated 28th 

mi. 

4-S-2t 

"28111 My 

./tm.-Bm 

.Bamjpye 


4-8-21 

4-8-21 

Hon. Mr, Bamnjpye, ! 
Mesars. ■ ■ , ; Brander, | 
Jahangir, ■ Dewan 
• Bahadur '■ God1bo% 
Itiww, MacnaugMw 
■ Wadia and' Bole* '• 







-'•7 J.;;’ 




Council of the Governor of Bomban since 1921 . 


1 of j 

1 pnbiicft- 1 
j atioo 1 
! of the 

I r«|'>ort. 

] 

Bate of 

presenta- 

tion 

of 

report. 

i 

(■ 

1 

Date of t 
second t 
lletiding. 

l>ate of 
o]ni‘'idf'rR" 
on of Dill 
ilan.se by 
clause. 

Date of 
third 
Beading 
and T 
passing. 

Date 

of 

assent by 
His 

Jxcellency 

the 

Sovernor. 

Datebf 
assent by 
His 

Flxcellency 

the 

Governor 

General. 

; Date of '■ , 
publieation 
and 

uinid»er 
of Act. 

EEJL«EK8. . 

1 • V 

1 

15-S.2J 

15-3-21, ! 

i 

15-3-21 . 

11-1-21 . 

1-6-21 

21st June 1921 
Boniba y Act 

I£oiyl92I. 


’i ■ 

i! 13-5-21 

■'! 

25-7-21 

25-7-21 

j 

1 

25-7-2 

25-7-21 

23-9-211 ! 

2-11-211 

! 

2nid December 
1921, ISom- 
bay Act I£l 
of 1921. 

'".,1 ■ 

* 15-4.21 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Bo. 

BO. i 

1 

' 

, Do. 

2iv! I'ccember 
1921. Bom- 
bay Act 1\' 
of 1921. 


i , i 

! 

25-6-21 

Do. 

|. • 

1 " 

I ■ ■■ ' ! 

i 1 

1 ' ! 

}; , 15-3-21" 

r ' 

15-S.21- 

i" , 

i 

! 

I 15-3.21- 

1 ■; 

i 

i: 

i 

I ■ : 11-4-21 

1 ■ 

1 

!■■■■■ i 

: f ■' i 

i y 20-5.21 

i ■ '■ 

! 

i lllh June 1921 

1 ' , 'Bombaj.':-Ac!t 
|, : I of 1921,,; 

The Bill was witb- 
'' draw:n7«t"'|he:i'th 
session", 

Goui'icU on thn 
■■■ I7tb0ct,bb®r,l#l*';.,'' 


1 ' ' , 

; 



■ ; :*r- y. 

I ■ 

j. ■ 

i : 

■ This Bill was with* 

■ drawn on the IStbi 
March 1921, 

2S-9-21 

1 7-10-21 

I' ■■ ' 

f, ;',,740-21' 

■!' ; ■■ 

!' 8-10-21 

1 

1 

j . 

T ,8-10-21^ 

1 

. i ■■■■ 

■i--- 

■ :■ ■■ ' 

i 

.10-11-21 

1 ':24-I2-21 

■r ■■ 

1 ' 

! 

1 

I/' ; ' 

■y' 1, 

1 

1 ,, 1,81b jtanmry 
[■ .,. 1922, ■■ Bom-'; 
1, bay Acf; A"ll 
: ofiim. ' 

Motion for the f»t 
Beading mlecteJ 
by the LfgislAfive 
Council on 28 tb 

1 September I'JSl, 

17-9-21 

i , , ' «■' 

. ' 8-10-21 

8-10-21 



1;'- 

;y#::;,:y7;y:y2: 

fiMMi 

1 asthl)eee»bfir 

1921 . Bom- i 
hay Act VI 
of 1921. 
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Statement showing the various stages of Bills in the Legislative 



Titkofimi 

From what 
soiiree 
received. 

Bate of 
Intro- 
duction. 

Bate of 
publication 
and name 
of Member 
In charge. 

Bate of 
Transla- 
tions. 

Bate of 
first 
Read- 
ing. 

Bate on 
whieli 
referred 
, to 
Select 
Com- 
mittee. 

Names of Members = 
of Select 
Committee. , ' 


■" 

IQZl—cmid. 








10 

A Bi!l to reatrift tbe 
traiisjiort of cotton 
in nreas 

(BiJi No. Till of 1921). 

G. R.L. B. 
No. 1240, 
dated 22nd 
July 1921. 


23rd July 
1921, Hon. 
Mr.5{ebta 

11-8-21 


'* * 


11 

A Bill to ropt'.'il sec- 
tion ;?2 of the ifom* 
bav Civil t.’ourts 

Aet. lA&J (P.ili No. 
XU of 1921). 

Letter from 
Mr. Paha- 
lajani, 
dated f>th 
A.i)igust. 
1921. ■ 

29-9-21 

24th Ocir. 
1921, Mr. 
Pahalajanl 

17-11-22 




12 

A Bill further to 
amend the t ity of 
ii':.irHbav Police Aet, 
1902. tiiili No. X of 
of 1921). 

a. R. L. B. 

No. 1039, 
dated 17th 
September 
1921. 

10-10-21 

15th Sep- 
tember 
1921, Hon. 
Mr. Hay- 
ward- 


10-10-21 



13 

A Bill to repeal the 
Bombay Cotton 
Contra etq Control 
(War Provisions) 
1919: {Bill No. XT 
of 1921). 

0. R. L. I). 
No. 231-P.. 
dated 2l8t 
September 
1921. 

8-10-21 

19th Septem- 
ber 1921, 
Hon, Sir 
Ibrahim 
Bahimtoola 

, • * 

Bo. 

* m 


14 

A Bill to repeal the 
Bo!nlbBy:Act,No. V 
of 14*62 (an Aet for 
the preservation of 
Bhagdarland Nar- 
tlarl {T'r'rraree). 

Letters from 
Mr. Antol- 
das,. dated 
19 th 

Aaguat . 
and 2dth 
September 
.1921). . 







15 

A Bill further to 
a mend the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to 
AnimalB Aet, 1^90 
(Bill No. Xlll of 
1921), 

G. E. L. B. 
No. 1911, 
dated 27th 
October 
1921. 

21-7-22. 

28th Octr. 
1921, Hon. 
Mr. Hay- 
ward. 

24-11-21 

21-7-22 

21-7-22 

" '■ ' ' ' 1 

Hon. ' Mr. Hayward, 
Messrs. Ihirshotamdas 
„ Petit, Surve,, R. B. ^ 
Kale, Messrs Hajf, 
Griffith, Painter, Bui-. 

■' "koti, and Niinbalkar. 

30 

A Bill further to 
amend the Matadars 
Art, 1S87 (Bill No. 
,X!Vof 1921. 

G. R. t, B. 
No. 1941, 
dated 2nd 
November 

1 1921. 

1 Do. ! 

i * 

! i 

1 

3rd Novem- 
ber 1921. 
Hon. Sir 
Ibrahim^* 
Hahim- 
tcola. 

17-11-21 

Bo. 



17 

A 3BI1 to make pro- 
vision for the nmn- 
ageraent and cont- 
rol of certain open 
Fjuu’os in tiui City’ 

' of .Honduiy (Bill No. 
XV of 1921). 

0, R. L. :i). 
No. 2344, 
dated 23rd 
Beeewber 
1921. 

I 

. -Do. . 

.■ i 

i 

i 

i 

2Sth Decem- 
ber 3021, 
Bon. ilida- 
yataliah. 

12-1-22'! 

i 

1 

Do. ' 

21-7-22 ! 

I 

1 ■ 

i 

; Hon. Mr. Hldayatallah, 
i Messrs. Petit, KanJ 
■ Bwarkadas, Haji, 

[ 'Protvs, Fr.<jdhan, R. Bv 

1 Kale, Afr, Nelson, 

: Air. Furshotarndas, j 
; and I)r. DudachanJL i 

1 ’ 


1922. 

1 The Malm! Creek 

1 'ExtlnguMiment of 
j Kightr^ Bill. (Bill 
j Ko 1 of 1922). 

['ij 

G. K, L. 1). 
Nn. 1.S4,*, 
dated iI4th 
danuarv 
1922. 

. ’ .. ! 

! 1 

; 16-3-22 i 

t 

I i 

1 i 

26fb Janur- 
ary 1922, 
Hon. Sir 
Setaivad. 

23-2-22 

ie-.3-22 

1 

1 

i j 

1 

' 2 

A' Bin to repeal the 
Boiebav Cotton 
Contra^‘t« Controi 
(Wir Provisiona 
Aet 1019, *P.iII No.' 

G. Tt, L. 1>, 

> No, 273. 
i dated Ofli 
Febfmiry ■ 

!;inas. 

25-2-22 ' 

i7th Febriiary 

1 1922. Hon. 

1 ’Mr-ajev 

1 haijglr, ^ ■ 

1 ‘ ' 

• ji 

j 29-3-22 

J'; 







, ;; 
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Council of th £ Govirmr of Bombay since Z921— -contd. 


■ Site of 

puWica- 
atlon 
of the 
report. 


■ Date of, 

' presenta- 
tion 

■ of 
report. 


.Date of, 

.Dateof , Date of Bate of assent by Date of 
I eo.tisi<lera- third ■ assent by His- pnf.ylkation | 

tionofBlil Reading HD ■ iSxceileocy , and Eiumber 1 
clause by and Excellency the' -o? iet. - | 

danse. ■ passing. the ' Go.vernor | 

■ ^ Governor. General. , ■ . '! 


BUI withdrawn at 
the niCfdJng, of 
the Legislative 
Gotmcll held on 
10fch March 1,922 
BUI withdrawn at 
the 'inect.lng, held, 
on 28th J nly 1922. 


10-10-21 10-10-21 10-11-21 2:M1-21 8th December 

1021, Bombay 
Act V of 
102 i. 


Assent of HI#' 

Excellency the 

, viceroy ft'iid 

i^overnor-'Gcneral , 
, . 'WitMield. 

■ ■Mbtlo'ii.'.-for datfo*' 
'dhction- laiweti’Ois,-' 
18th March 1922 
■ ■ owing', to,' :absonc 0 ' 

of mo^er. 


i 22-0-22 {23-10-: 


i 28 th Docem- \ 

I ber l022. ' I 

i Bomba,y ''Act | 
M,no.f 1022,1 


■i '21-7-22 ■ ■ ^,21-7.-22"- , v 14-8-22'' | ' 28 - 9 - 22 '' J' Dlth' October 


,1 .1924, Bom- ' ; 

bay'A'Ct¥III 
■ ■ 011922 .'-: ' I- 


Bill witlidrawa 
from the Council 
at a weHinpc held 
on 22nd Sepfeem* 
bet 1022. 


IO-S -22 18 - 3-22 ' 8 - 1-22 


S-S-12 »>th May 1922 
I Bombay Act 

I IT of 1022 


25-2-22 US-MS' 25-2-22 ' :21-3.22 j 264d 


r>th May 1922. j 
Bombay Act 
in of 1022, 


‘OK 
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Statement showing the various stages of ..Bilk in 'the Legislative 




Title of Bill. 


From what 
source 
received. 


Bate of 
iiitro- 
Iduction. 


1922-co/dd. 

A Bill to impose a 
duty in respc't of 
admission to enter- 
taintnents (Bill Xo. 
Ill of lli22). 


A Bill further to 
amend the Bombay 
Prevention of 
Gambling Act, 1887 
(Bill Xo, lY of 
1922). 


A Bill further to 
amend the Indian 
Stamp Act, 1800 
(Bill Xo. V of 1022) 


(h R. L. I). 
Xo. '280. 
dated IQth 
February 
1022 . 


G, R., L. B. 
Xo. 312, 
dated istli 
February 
1022. 


0. L. R. I). 
Xo. 311,: 
dated 13th 
F ebruary 
1022 . 


A Bill further to 
amend tlie Court 
■ Fees Act, 1870, and 
and the Presidency 
Small ("au-se Court- 
Act , 1882 Bill Xo 

VI of 1022). 

A Bill further to 
amend the Citv of 
Bombay Municipal 
Act, 1888 (Bill Xo. 

VII of 1022), 


O. R, L. I), i Do. 
Xo. 313, 
dated 13th 
February 
1022. 


a. R. L. B. ’ 17-3-22. 
Xo. 337, ‘ 

dated 15th 
February 
1 ' 022 . 


23-2-22 


25.2-2: 


Do. 


Bate of 
publication 
and name 
of Member 
in eiiarge. 


14th Febr- 
uary 1922. 
Hon. Mr. 
C. Jehiin- 
gir. 


14th Febr- 
uary 1922, 
Hon. Mr 
Hayward. 


14th Febr- 
uary 1922. 
Hon. Sir 
Setalvad. 


Bo. 


15th Febr- 
uary 1922. 
Hon. Khai 
Bahadur 
Hidayat- 
allah. 


A Bill further to 
amend the Prhiee* 
of Wales* Mmseurn 
Act, 13% (ijjp 

Vill of 1022), 

i G. R. L. B. 
Xo. 359. 
dak'd 16th 
; F(»bnmry 

5 1922. 

21-7-22 

17th Febr- 
uary 1922‘ 
Hon. Mr. 
Faranjpye 

A Bill further to 
amend the Raraclii: 
VAccinatiou Aet. 
1879 (Bill Xo. lx 

01 1922). 

G. R.L, B. 
Xo. 340, 
dated 15th 

I February , 
1 1922. 1 

Bo. 

1.5th Febr- 
uary 1922: 
Hon. Mr. 

; Paranjpye 

A Bill further to 

amend itha Frln» of 
Wales Miiteum Art, 
(BWiXo.Xo/ 

Ito), 

1 

ih ft. t, B. 
No, tm, 
dated 

June 3922. 

'Do ^ . 

: 28th toe/ 

‘ 1922; Hoa.' 

, BrFFaraiiJ- 

Pn* ; ; ,/ , 

* 

\ U 'tj' '•!*' 






Bate of 
Transla- 
tions. 

Bate, of 
first 
Read- 
ing. 

Bate on 
whicli 
referred 
toSelert 
Com- 
mittee. 

Xaroes of . Members 
of Select 
Committee. 

2-3-22 



.. , 

2-3-22 

25-2-22 

25-2-22 

Hon. Hr. Hayward, 
Messrs. K. Bwarkadas, 
Haji, M. Saluddin, 
Macnaughten, Surve, 
Giipte, and Dr. BatJi- 
wala. 

9-3-22. f 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Hon. Sir Setalvad, Rao 
Saheb H. Besai, 
Messrs. Hayw'ard, 

Bh.ate, Ximbaikar, Ji. 
B. Xilkanth, Messrs, 
K. Bwarkadas, Havels- 
wala, 5iead, Khan 
Bahadur Hidayatailah., 
Messrs. Ferrira, Busa- 
»ia, Chaugule, R. B. 
Chitale, Messrs. Oiha, 
Petit, and Trivadi. 

23-3-22. 

1)0. 

Do-. 

.Ditto ■ ditto. ' ' 

Bo. 

i 

17-3-22 

j : ■ 

1 VV , ... 

17-3-22 

Hon. Rhan Bahadur, 
Hidayatailah, Messrs 
Bumasia, Dadachanji, 
Ranji, Haji, Bole, R. 
B. Chitale, R. B. 
Kale, Mcs.sr8. Ker 
Thomas, Vichare, 

Ximbaikar, Petit. 
Purshotamdas, and 
[ Haveliwala. ' 

27-4-22 1 

1 

i 

i 

' 21-7-22 

21-7-22 

Hon. I)r. Paran>p 5 »e, 
Khan Baliiidiii* Hida- 
yataflah, Messrs. C, 
JehautrJr, Bhate, Ker 
Trivedi Jadhav, and. 
PursiiOtamdas. 

! 

10-3-22 1 

Bo. 

.. 

*; 


■Bo. 

23-7-22 

Mon. Br, ParaMpye* 
Klmtt Bafsadur lildyat 
- nH&h, M'r. C. Jehangir, 
Meww. Kei* * 

■ .Trlvedh 

Fwihotamda?. ■ 
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Council of the Governor of Bombay since 1921 contd. 


Date, of 
Publi- 
cfitioa 
of the 
report 

■Date of 
presenta- 
tion 
of 

report. 

.Date, of ■ 
■second 
Keadtng, 

Date of 
considera- 
tion of BUI 
danse by 
clause. 

Date of 
third 
Beading 
and 

passlnfiE. 

Date 

of 

jassent by 
His 

Excellency 

the 

Governor. 

Date of 
assent bv 
Ilfs' ■' 
Excellency 
the 

Governor 

Genera!. 

Date of 
piiblie-.ition 
and 

number 
of 'Act. 

' IlEM'AEKJS, 




*• 

- 

•• 

•* 


Motion for the first 
Beading lost at 
tlie inkd.lng of 
the I*egislatlv« 
Connell on 23rd 
February 1922. ■; ■ 

j 7-3-22 .. . ! 

1 

16*3*22 

16-3*22 

16-3-22 

16-3-22 

6-4-28 , . 

17-5-22.. 

5th June 1022 
Bombay Act 
V of 1922.' 


■ 4*3-22 , 

15-3-22 

1 

1 15-3-22 ■ i 

15-8-22 

and 

16-3-22 

Do. .. 

29-3-22 

13-4-22 

! 1 

j j 

i 

‘22nfl April 
1922. Bom- 
Act II of ! 
1922. ■ 1 

[ . ■ ' 

:' 0o.. 

10*3-22' 

10-3-22 

10th. 11th 
and 

i 13-3-22 

13-3-22 

1 : . . 

25-3*22 

Do, 

22nd April ,! 
1 1022. Bom- 
1 Acfcl^of 1922. 

■' ■ ' .' ■ "....■'■■ 

7-7-22 

I' 22*7*22'"', 

1 

i .■ ■ 
i' 

24*7*22; 

24th., 25fch, 
SOthd*'.' 
27-7-22 

i 

1 

, 31-7*22 

30-8-22 

1 

■ ■ 

22-9-22 

27thSeBteBi* ■ 
'ber,1022. 
Bombay' Act 
, TIofl922. 

i:' ^ : 

1 , 



Beeem- 

tel922. 

■ Bomba? Acl 
XII of ; 


23-10- 


842*22 


22*9*22 


ISIli Oclofeet;,' , 
1922. Born* 
ba? Aefc VII 
of 1922, 


.30*8*22 


Jv 21*7*22 :■ 21*7*22 ' { 21*7*22 


lacorpoxftti?^ 
t, be Select Com- 
mittee with Bl! 
No.Vlllof loa. 


Serial Ko, 
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Statement showing the various stages of Bills in the Legislative 


Title of Biil. 

From, what 
source 

.received, d 

Date of 
Intro- 
13 ction. 

Date of 
publication 
and name 
of Member 
in charge. 

Date of 
Transla- 
tions. 

Date of 
first ' 
Bead- 
ing. 

Date on 
which 
referred 
to 

Select 

Com- 

mittee. 

Names' of Members 
of Select , 
Comraitte®. 

1023— 








A Bill further ^ ■ to 
Ameod the Adleii 
Fort Trtist Act, 
1888 (Bill No, XI 
of 1022). 

G. B. L.I>. 
No. 1372, ■ 
dated 11th 
July 1922. 

22-7-22 

12th July 
1922. Hon. 
Sir:Setal- 
Yad. 


22-7-22" 



A Bill further to 
amend the law ro« 
iating to public 
fexriea In the Presi- 
dency of Bombay 
(Bill No XII of 
1922>,, 

0. :r. l. b. 

No. 1407, 
dated 14th 
July 1922. 

Do. 

14th July 
1922. Hon, 
Khan Ba- 
hadur 
Hidayafe- 
allah. 

27-7-22 

22-7-22 

22-7-22 

Hon. ■ :Ehan Bahadur 
Hidayatallah, . Mr.- 
Ferrira, Thakor, of 
Amod Mdssra Mount- 
ford, Thomas, R. B. 
Vlchare, Kale, Sards, 
Mutalik Mr. Jadhav 
SsrdanDaial. 

A Biil to provide for- 
the regulation and 
control of transact- 
tions in cotton in 
the presidency of 
Bombay (Bill No. 
Xlll of 1022). "■ 

G. R. h. D. 
No. 1450, 
dated 2l3t 
July 1922. 

25-7-22 

2l9t July 
1922. Hon. 
Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola. 


25-7-22 

33-7-22 

Hoa’ble Sir Ibrahim, 
Messrs. Petit, Mangal 
das, Kunji, Nelson, 
Purshotamdas, Sardar 
Mutalik, R. S. D. P. 
Desai, Messrs. Kasim, 
Jadhav, Hulkoti, 

and Thomas. 

A Bill to amend the 
Identification of 

Prisoners Act 1020, 
(BUI No. Xir of 
of 1022). 

O. R. L.D. 
No. 15SA 
dated llth 
August 
1922. 

22-9*22 

12th August 
1922. 

Hon. Mr. 
Hayward. 

i ■ ■ • 

i 


■■ 


A Bill fttrther to 
amend the Bombay 
[ Ben t ( War Restrict 
tions) Act, 1918, 
the Bojubay Rent 
( War Restrictions 
No. 2) Act, 10 1-? 
(BUi No. XV of 
1022). 

G. R. L. D. 
No. 1037. 
dated 18t!i 
A tt g u 3 t 
i 1922; 

! 

27-9-22 

! 

1 ■ 

21st August 
1922. Hon. 
SirSetal- | 
Tad. 1 

7-9-22 

20-9-22 

■ 

1 ' . . 

20-9-22 

1 

Hon’ble Sir Stalvad, 
Mr. Purshotamdas, 
Dr. Dadaehanji, Mr. 
Trivedi, Dr. Bataliwala 
Messrs, Ferriru, Surve, 
Bole, Kanji, D. B. 
Godbolo, Messrs. Ker, 
Haji, Haveliwala, 

Addyman, Kassim, 
Ojha, Gandhi, E. S. 
H. Desai, Kauga, 
and Shirras. 

A Bill to consolidate 
and amend thoiaw 
relating to ‘weal 
Boards (Bill^o. 
XV I of 1022). 

G. R. L. ». 
No, 1653, 
dated 21st 
August 
1922. 

22-9-22 

24th August 
1922. Hon. 
Khan Ba- 
hadur Hid* 
ayatallah. 

9-11-22 

26-9-22 

27-9-22 

Hon’ble Hidayatallah, 
Dr. Paranjpye, Mr. 
Mountford, E. B. 
Chitale, Kale, Vlchare 
». S. H. Bessai, 
Khan Bahadur 

Cooper. Mr. Paha- 
lalanl, Khan Bahadur 
Bhutto, K. S; MansurL 
Messrs. HajI, Roth- 
feld, Jadhav, Ker, 
Kambli, Pradhan, R. 
E. S.D. P. Desai. 

A MU to proYide for 
i eompulioryelimciiit 
lary edumtion and 
'lo\\«wto better 
- ■pydviiion for the 
wtnagcfnant and 
'control of primary 

1 iCdicatloa in ■ .the 

, Bowbaf Frcslamcy 
: (Bill No. XVII of 

G. L. R. B. 

- No. 1777, 
dated dth 
September 
1022. 

20-9-22 

7tli Septem- 
ber 1922; 
Hon. Dr. 
E-Paraul- 

28-9-22 

440-22 

4-10-22 

Hon'fole Dr. Paranlpye, 
Khan Bahadur Vifla: 
yaMlah, Messrs. Ker, 
|ory,MhaY.CMkodi 
E. B. Chitale, Kai®, 
Mr. Gandhi, Khan. - 
'■ ’Bahadur Cooperl 

' Bhutto, Mr.-Pah&-, 
.|ni- B. S. HAatC 
m. OhoSap, K. S 
MawurL Mr. 8ala. 
iddl% ID, KamhII. 

- E. B. a. Desai. . 
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Vouncil of the Governor of Bombay since 1921. — contd. 



22-T-22 Si-7-22' ' 22-7-22 24-S-22 17-10-22 ' 1st Jfovember 

' 1022. Bom- 
bay Act IX. 
of 1922. 


20-2-2S 20-2-2S 20-2-23 20-2-23 '7-3-23 18-4-23 30tli ' April 

1923. Bom- 
.bayActVni 
,011923. 


27-9-22 27-9-22 27-9-22 27-9-22 ' 23-10-22 9-12-22 28th Deeem- 

' ' ber , ' 1922. , 

Bombay Act 
XIV of 1922. , 


;2-9-22 22-9-22 22-9-22 Bo.' .. 2-12-22 14th. Becexaber 

I 1922. Bom- I 
i bay Act XI j 
! Of 1022. 


4-12-22 1-12-22 1 4 - 12 - 22 ' ■ 31 - 12-22 ■ 24 - 1-23 3rd Febraary, ■ ; 

1923. Bom- 
I bay Act III \ 

! of 1023. j 


7-12-22 , ,7-12.22 7,8,9,11,12. XO.12-2'2 : 23-1-23 . 5-3-23 '. mh.,,- March, „■ 

' .'13-12-22 . 1023.'' Bom- 

bayAefc VI 
of 1923. 


1342-22 14-12-22 I4-jl5-10- Bo... 17-1-23 13-2-23 22u<1 Febrmiry 

12-22 1923. Bom- 

tey Act iV 
of 1923. 


Herial No. 
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&atement showing the variom stages of Bills in the. Legislative 


■22 




.Title of Bill.; 


'38 


: m. 


20 


,1822— 

A Bill fnrther to 
arueiui the Bf)nibav 
Salt Ai't., 1880 (Bill 

. Kb. xvniof 1922)., 


A Bill further to 
amend the Jiombav 
Tort. Trust At‘t, 
1878 (Bill No. XrX 
of 1822). 


An Act to impose a 
duty In respect of 
adinlssioii to enter* 
tainments in the 
Pre.sidftnc%’ of Bom- 
bay {Bill No XX 
. of|922). 


1 A Bill further tu 
aniemi the Bombay 
Hereditary Offiee.V 
Amendment Aet, 
ISSd (Bill No. ''XXI' 
of 1922). 


A Bill further to 
amend the Opium 
Act, 1878 f Bill No. 

■"XXri 011822). ■■ 


A Bill further to 
amend the Bombay 
OoikT Inspeetion 
Act. 1817 ( Bill No. 
XXIII of 1822). 


1928. 

A Bill farther to 
amend the Preven- 
tion of Brueltv to 
Animals Act. 1800 
(Bill No, T of 1922). 

k Bill to make better 
provision in the rity 
0# Bombay and else* 
where in. the Bom- 
bay Pnii^ldencv to 
r»revent the adnl- ' 
tenitlon of artUfJ^s' 
of local and the sale 
ofsttrti adulterated 
articles (Bill No. II 
of 1823. • 


From what 
source 
received. 


Date of 
intro- 
duction. 


'Cr. R. L. D. 22-9-22 
No.' 1792, 
dated 8th 
September 
1922. 


0. R . I, IX 
No. 18.39, 
dated 13th 
September 
1922- 


G. R. I. D. 
No. 1S.3.”>, 
dated 1 4th 
S«»ntember 
1922. 


Letter from 
Mr. .Kam- 
bli, dated 
27 th Julv 
1922. 


4-12-22 


4-10-22 


Date of 
publication 
and name 
of Member 
In charge. 


i-10-22 


L. D. O, K. 
No. 228S, 
dated 8th 
November 
1022. 

(K R. L. 1\ 

■ 'No. 2.*>05, 
dated 2nd 
December 
1922. 


G. R.L.D. I 
, ':No,. ' {100.. I 
dated 23rd ■ 
Pebruarv ) 
14)23, '■ j 

G. R. L. D. 
No. 399, 
dated 23rd 
Febrbftry 
1923. : 


I 5-12-22' 


19-2-23 


11th Septem- 
ber 1922. 
Hon. Sir 
Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola. 


14th Sep- 
te m b e r 
1922. Hon 
Sir Setal- 
vad. 


16th Sep- 
tember 
1922. Hon. 
Mr. Law. 
rente. 


14th October 
1922. Mr. 
ICambli. 


9th Novem- 
ber 1922. 
Hon. Mr. 
Mehta. 


4th Decem- 
ber 1922, 
Hon. Sir 
Ibrahim 
Kahim- 
toola. 


24th Febm- 
arj^ 1823, 
Hon. Mr, 
Hayward. 


24th Febri- 
ary 192,1, 
Hon. Dr, 
^Raraalpye.' 


Date of 
Transla 
tions. 


21-9-22 


Date of' 
first 
Read- 
ing. 


22-9-22 


5-10-22 5-12-22 


6-10-22 4-10-22 


Date on 
which 
referred 
. to ■ 
Select 
Com- 
mittee. 


6 - 12-22 


4-10-22 


30-11-22 5-22-22 


23-2-23 


23-2-23 


14-12-22 


1-3-23 


29-3-23 


19-2-23 


Names of M'emfeere 
of Select 
' Committee. 


Hon.' Sir, .Setalvad, 
Messrs. Laiji, Cadell, 
SirHepper, Mr. Kanji, 
Mr. Haveliw'ala, Mr. 
Nelson, Sardar Daial, 
Messrs. Dabholkar, 
Hatch, Jadahav. 

Hon. Mr, Lawrence, 
Messrs. Bole, Gandhi, 
Clayton, Nelson, Ha- 
veliwala, Slauddin, 
Dr. Dadachanji, 
Messrs. Kanji, Mead, 
Griffith, Thonms, 
Hon. Mr. Mehta, R. B 
Chitale, and Mr. Baji. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahlm- 
toola, Mr, Chugnle, 
R. B, Chitale, Kale, 
Messrs. Jadhav*, 
Snrve, Karabli, 
Thomas. 
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Council of the Goverwr of Bombay siiice 1921 — contd. 


Bate of 
publica- 
atiori 

' : of tlie . ■ 
leporfe, 

i 

Date of 
presenta- 
tion 

■ of.. 

report. 

Bate of 
second 
Heading. 

Bate of 
considera- 
ion of Bii! 
clause by 
danae. 

Bate of 
third 

Beading j 
and 
passing. 

Bate 

of 

assent by 
His 

Excellency 

the 

Governor 

Bate of 
assent by 
Hus 

Excellency 

the 

Governor 

General. 

Date of 
publication 
a.ad 

nuniber 
of A:d?. 

, BjgMAhKS,; , 

i 

I ■■ ;■■■■; 

1 ' ■ 

, 


' 22-9-22 

22-9-22 

22-9-22 

23-10-22 

28-11-22: 

Htii.Beoember 
1922,. Bom- 
bay Act X of 
1922.; 


" ■ ' is-i-ga 

19-2-23 

19-2-23 

19 & 20- 
2-23 

20-2-23 

27-2-23. 

6-3-23 

9 th -Barch' 

1923. Bom- 
bay Act V of 
1923. 


2041-g2 

5-12-22 

5-12-22 

5. 6 & 
7-12-22 

16-12-22 

27-2-23 

10-1-23 

13th January 
1023. '■ Bom- 
bay Act I of 
1923; 


1 

! 

1 , 22-3-23 

1 









j 


, 5-i2-23: 

[ 

5-12-22; 

, 5-12-22, 

31-12-22 

i ; 2G1-23 

3rd February 
1023, Bom- 
bay Act n of 
1923. 


■'I''' 


1 ^19-2-23 

1 ■ ■■ 

19-2-23' ■ 

19-2-2® 

1 

r:'..' 

. .7-3-23, 

i .. 

1 ■■ ■23-3-23' 

! ■ ■•■ 

!■■■ 

i , , , . 

1 12tb ■■ ' April, . 

; 3923. Basn- 

bay Act TO 

I of 1923. 


v[ 

i-/' ■ 

! 

1 

i ■; 'j./ 

I,:'.. , ■ '*'* ' ■: 

.1 "" ■ 



Li 


j 
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APPENDIX B. 

B, — Legislative (ni) Financial Business. 

3. Lists of grants wMch have been refused by the Legislative Council. 

Budget 1921-22. 

Rs.' 

-S* Land Revenue . — Grant of house rent allowances to Mamlatdars *• 1,00,000 

Irrigation . — ^Additions and alterations to Executive Engineers 5,000 

office, Nawabshah. 

22* General Administration , — Lump provision for additional 13,000 

establishment in the local Audit Branch of the Accountant 
General’s Office. 

'22* General Administration , — ^Lump provision for officer on special 44,000 

duty in connection with the revised system of office proce- 
dure* 

24. Justice . — Reduction from Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 26,000 of the provision 14,000 

for the addition to the cadre of sub-Judges for leave and 
deputation reserve. 

24. Justice, — ^Entertainment of temporary Assistant Judges and 40,000 

their establishments. 

26. Police, — ^Reorganization of th C. I. R. in the Presidency 50,000 

Proper. 

26. Police, — Partition of Ahmedabad into two districts for police 50,000 

purposes. 

Siff ’plementary grants^ 1921-22. 

24. Entertainment of Temporary Assistant Judges and 40,000 

; their establishments. 

Budget, 1922-23. 

! '5 Land Revenue, — ^Piovision for field establishment . . - , 95,614 

R* Forests. — Reduction of Rs 10,000 in the lump provision for 10,000 

certain subordinate establishment. 

''3* Forests. — ^Reduction of Es. 10,000 in the provision for tech- 10,000 

nica! establishment for the Forest Department. 

'•S. Forests. — ^Advance increment. Extra Assistant conser- 61,200 

vators. 

23. -Entertainment of European Matron, Yeravda Central 720 

Prison. 

’ 23. Jails.— Rewa.Td allowance to Sub- Assistant Surgeons attached 6,000 

to Jails. 

26. Police , — ^Hoiise rent allowances for Sub-lnspectom in Sind 9,850 

26. Polfcc,-— House rent to police, Bombay City •* 9,840 

26. FoUce .^ — Additional Sub-Inspectors for Finger Print Bureau, 6,100 

Poona. 

26. Fort mi Increased salaries to Ship Surveyors . . 6,900 

Si* Pdtmanori.-— Reduction in the provision for grant for ap** 12,000 

■ pamtus to D. G. Sind College, Karachi 

35, Indusifim , — Additional establishment for office of Direc- _ , 2,365 

' , , tor. ‘ ^ 

V- 35. I«i«alri«s.--*EstabllshiBenfc of aamallindu^ria! . Museum , 3,650 

. Mimdiamms ol Amal- • 26,000 

gamated /' 

46 ^ 80, CW 



Budget, 1923-24. 


5. Land Eevenne , — Revision of pay of village establishment in 25,000’ 

; Sind. 

.22* General AdmdniSiWtion. — 'Reduction of -pay of Ministers ■ 48,000'' , 

(On account of reduction of pay of Ministers from Rs. 5,333 J to 

■; 4, 0'OO per mensem.) 

20* .Po/?ee.— Revision of pay of Provincial Police officers . . 70,000 

OfK Botnhaij Development Scheme , — Reduction of provision for . . 5,48,620 

Ambarnath Electric Supply Power Station. 

In no case in 1021-22 or 1922-23 has a grant rejected by the Legislative*. 
Couiieil been restored by His Excellency the Governor. As regards the grants^ 
rejected in 1923-21, no orders restoring them have yet issued, but the qiiestion? 
whether His Excellency should be acivised to restore the grants for village^ 
establishment in Sind and for the Provincial Police Officers is perhaps still], 
under consideration in the Revenue and Home Departments, respectiyelv.. 
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APPENDIX C. 

'Siandmgi)rder X, S (1)*— When a resolution is under discussion, a member 
inay, subject to the Kules and Standing Orders relating to resolutions, move an 
-amendment to such resolution. 

Stafidtm/ Order IF, I. — (1) When Government business has precedence 
the Government may arrange such business in such order as it deems fit. 

(2) When non-ofiicial business has precedence. Bilk shall have precedence 
* 0 V 6 r motions to amend the Standing Orders and motions to amend the Stand- 
ingiprders over resolutions : provided that the President may give priority 
Ao any item of such business. 

(2) (u) The relative jirecadence of notices of resolutions shall be deter- 
imined by ballot in accordance with the procedure set out in the schedule. 

Provided that the President may, on the request of Oie mover thereof 
tdirect that any resolution upon the agenda be moved on any day allotted to 
non-official business. 

(3) (a) Bills introduced and motions to amend the Standing Orders made 
*by non-official members shall be arranged respectively in such order as to 
^ive priority to the Bills and motions most advanced. 

(h) Such Bills and motions at the same stage shall have priority accord- 
ing.to the date on which notice of the Bill or motion was given. 

(4) A resfdiition of congratulation or condolence may, with the permission 
«of the President and subject to the provision regulating the discussion of re- 
solution, be moved at any time. 


i 
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£c}mMe*—[BeB Standing Order IV, 1 (2a) .] Ballot procedure for deter- 
tmining relative precedence of non-official Bills and Kesolutions. 

(1) A member giving notice of more than one resolution shall number his 
.resolutions in the order in which he desires to move them, provided that he 
may alter such order at any time within the period of notice by intimation 
igiven to the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary will keep a numbered list and \fill enter the name of 
^each member who has given notice of a resolution upon that list. 

(3) On the eight day previous to the commencement of the session a 
l>alIot %ill be held in the Committee-room before the Secretary at which any 
member who wishes to attend may do so. 

(4) Papers with numbers corresponding to those against which entries 
.have been made on the numbered list will be placed in a box. 

i;{5) A clerk will take out at hassaid from the box one of the papers and 
4lie Secretary will call out from the list the corresponding name, which will 
then be entered on a priority list. This pri>cedure will be carried out till all 
.the numbers have been drawn. 

(6) Priority on the list will entitle .the member to priority in moving that 
molutioa to which he*, himself has ,^pven' priority .under Rule 1 of.-. the 








Provided that if a resotation.'to which prority is given under Rule 1 is 
disallowed the next resolution standing in the member's name may be moved 
ill its place. 

(7) Priority on the list shall also entitle a member to priority in respect 
of his subsequent resolutions ; provided that after a member has moved a 
resolutioBj he shall not move another resolution until every other member has 
had an opportunity of moving a resolution standing in his name in the list of 

business. 

Standimj Order VI, 70.— A member to whom a supplementary question 
is addressed may decline to answer without notice, in which case the supple- 
mentary question may be put only in the form of a fresh question at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Council. 

Standing Order Will, 7d,— The member in charge may at any stage of 
a Bill withdraw the Bill without discussion. 

Standing Order XII ^ 7, — The President shall have power to regulate the 
conduct of business in the Council in all matters not provided for in the 
Act, the Rules or the Standing Orders. 

Standing Order F, 1.— If the President on a count at any time during 
a meeting ascertains that 25 members are not present, he shall adjourn the 
Council till the next day on which the Council would ordinarily sit. 

Provided that no such adjournment shall be ordered unless a warning bell 
is rung for three minutes in the library and the refreshment room to enable 
absent members to resume their places. 

Standing Order VII, I.— (1) Leave to make a motion for the adjournment 
of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance must be asked after questions and before the 
business for the day is entered upon. 

(3) If the President is of opinion that the proposed motion is in order, he 
shall read the motion to the Council and ask whether the member has the 
leave of the Council. If objection is taken, the President shall request those 
members who support the motion for adjournment to rise in their places ; and 
if more than 30 members rise accordingly, the President shall intimate that 
the business of the Council will be adjourned at 4 o’clock for the purpose of 
discussing the motion. If less than 30 members rise the President sliall 
inform the member that he has not the leave of the Council. 

Standing Order Vll, 2 — (1) The debate on the motion if not earlier 
concluded, shall terminate at 6 o’clock, and thereaft-er no question in respect 

‘ of the motion shall be put. 

Standing Order XI, l-A.—MVhm the demands made in accordance with 
Rule 26 or 31 relate to any new scheme or revision of scale of pa/ or allowances 
or creation of a new appointment, all material details of such scheme or revi- 
sion shall be supplied to all members .as early as possible. 
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be estimates shaU 

of the presentation of the Budget and v j ^ tbe Council on the day 

of the Council at least fourteen days prio? to^the^firsff Member 

The votmg of demands for grants undi Ruk 27® ^ ^ 
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APPENDIX. D. 


Paety Peogeamme. 


The Western India National Liberal Association-. 


The following is the Liberal Party’s programme as passed at its Confer- 
ence held atKarad (Satara District) on the 19th and 20th May 19*.3. 


‘ in view of the fact that it has become highly necessary to lay down 
a programme for the Liberal Party to work with, this Conr 


ference- 


(a) Declares tliat tlie Liberals have full faith in the Parliamentary" 
system of Government and would, acting on their creed of 
co-operation wherever possible and opposition wherever 
necessary endeavour to — 


(1) press for immediate and complete autonomy in the Provinces 

and substantial responsibility in the Central Government ; 

(2) press upon Government the "necessity of retrenchment and 

economy all around ; 

(3) insist that the taxation should be so adjusted as to be in 

proportion to the ability to bear the burden ; 

(4) endeavour to secure social and political enfranchisement by 

work inside and outside Councils ; 

(5) to take all measures necessary for the uplift of the backward 

and depressed classes. 

(6) Urges all members of the Party — 

(1) to educate the electorate about the soundness of the Liberal 

principles establishing organisations in towns and villages 
by collecting funds to carry on propagandist work through- 
out the year ; 

(2) to induce it to elect as its representatives without regard for 

caste and creed only those who are fit and pledged to carry 
out these principles and also to insist upon the Government 
to follow the same policy in recruiting for the responsible 
posts in the administration ; 

(3) to encourage the use and production of Siveikshi articles ; 

(4) to endeavour to 'promote all measures calculated to make' for 

tlie educational and economic advancement of the masses 
and to secure their moral and social relationvS at the hands' 


(c) Appoints a central committee ior, the presidency consisting of 
the President (Mn. 0. M.' Gandhi)^ the Honourable Mr. 0 V* •: 
. " ■ • Mfehta^ the Honourable Dr.' Er P. Paranjpye, Mr. N. M. Joshi, 
and ’Mr. G. K., Deodhar "(with powers to eompt) to take all 




steps necessary to organise the party immediately in consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the Liberal Party on the lines of the 
programme laid dowm above/' 

To caixy out the |u.'ogramme it was announced at the Conference that the 
Party would need .Rs. DOjOOO as funds for the purpose. Rupees 1,700 were 
subscribed at the meeting. The Party has its j)ropaganda CommiUee with 
head offices in Bombay City. It has issued during the past year and a half a 
numbor of leaflets against the non-co-operation movement and on the 
methods of attaining Sicaraj, etc. One of the resolutions passed at Karad 
favoured the adoption by the elected members of the Legislative Assembly of 
refusing sncli further suppli es of money as they think fit, as a protest against the 
Viceroy's certification of the Finance Bill doubling the salt tax. The Party 
is against the appointment of the Royal Commission on the Public Services. 
One of the principal planks in its forthcoming electioneering campaign is likely 
;to::be'''''The.''Kenya Probffi^^ 
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BENGAL. 

Ijeiter no, '7508-A,, dated the 21st July 1923. 

From — Tlie Chief Secretary to the Governraent of Bengaly 

Tt> — The Secretary to the Government of Iiidhiy Home Department. 

I am desired to refer to your letter no. I).-917, dated 
the 23rd April 1923, and to submit herewith a rep(;rt on the working 
of tlK‘ reformed constitution and its results, political, linamoal and adminis- 
trative, in Bengal covering the period from the commencement of the 
Government of India Act up to the middle of July 1923. The report is 
arranged a(?cording to the paragraphs of your letter. 

2. This report was shruvn in dx^aft to the Members of the Exeeiitive 
Ckmmdl :nid the Ministers, wlio were invited to criticise tlie draft. It has 
been ue<a?pted by them, and contains nothing to which they object. 

A.— Tiiu Executive Goveknment. 

3. (i) AUocalion of funds to reserved and transferred siihjeefs — 

As regards the allocation of the revenues for the administration of 
reserved and transferred subjects, there has been no clillieuity in arriving 
at an agreement between the Executive Council and l\llnisters under rule 31 
of the Devolution Rules, and it has not been necessary to have resort to 
the procedure laid down in Devolution Rule 32 or 35 as a result of failure 
to agree. The aliotmenl of surplus monies, if any, between the reserved 
and transferx'e<l subjects has always been arrived at by a joint meeting 
of the Ex<Miutlve Goimcii and I^linisters sitting together and the proposals 
of the Finance D(‘partment in this connection have generally been very 
closely followed. 

As the Ministers have become more and more familiar with financial 
procedure, there has been an increasing demand on their part for funds at 
the expense of the reserved subjects. Up to now, however, an amicable 
working arrangement has always been arrived at. 

The ].) report ion of funds allocated to reserved and t3*ansf erred depart- 
ments in the three budgets presented since the inauguration of the reforms 
is shown behnv 

Eesemd. ' Transferred. 

.... 70 per cent. . . 30 per ceat, 

1022^23 .... 66 „ . 34 „ 

ia23--24 .... 06 „ . . . 34 „ 

Idle actual amount allotted to the timnsferred d(?partriients has 
remainefl nearly stationary and there has been a reduction of about two 
crore^i in the anuuint allotted to reserved departments. 

The tendency of the Couneil to regard expenditure on rc^served subjects 
as something in vFteh tlmy are not interested aTul l>y vvhieh they are not 
benefited makes any hope of expansion In these subjects Impossible. The 
Ministers ars eonKcfinently inclined to oppose any increase of taxatioit direct 
or indirect unless tliey can x)oint-to some, direct benefit reaped by the 
tramfermi departinents. For A^xampk\:ixm:Biipporting the taxation bills 
%vhich were iieccwsitated by the defied 'on general, acliniiiistratioin they put 
prominently forward the ]womise of Government that the lion’s share' 
of 'any surplus after balancing the budget wmuld go to the transferred 
departments,' and the Minister .in "charge of Registration is only willing 
to accept the recent recommenflatiop olThe' Reh*enchoient Committee to 
raise registration fees if lie can .announce that a substantial part at least 
nf the proceeds will be devoted to education.- 
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4. (it) Hcinforcemmt or readjustment of Secretariat or other head- 
quarters establishment necessitated hy the Reforms — 

The additional appointments and the extra annual cost ai*e shown 
below : — 


, Particulars. 


Annual cost. 



Bs. 

1 Executive Councillor .... 

. 

64,000 

3 ^^liiiisters 

. 

. 1,92,000 

1 President, Bengal Legislative Council 

■. 

42,000 


1 Deputy President of the Bengal Legislative Council . . 5,000 

1 Seeretary to the Agriculture and Industries Department . 33,000 

1 Secretary to the Education Department .... 33,000 

1 Deinity Secretary, Political Department .... 25,800 

1 Deputy Secretary, Finanee Department .... 22,300 

1 Deputy Seeretary, Legislative Department . . . -14,400 

‘^3 A.s'sistaiit Secretaries ....... 24,600 

Travelling allowances of 1 Executive Councillor and three 
3vlinisters 14,500 

Extra ministerial establishment in the several depart- 
ments of the Secretariat ...... 37,240 


5,08,340 


■ Assistant Secretaries who have replaced Under Secretaries are excluded. 


Heavy additional expenditiire at headquarters is an unavoidable 
accompaniment of dyarchy and the refoi-med Councils. This expenditure 
has led to the outcry against the topheavy nature of the Government and 
td'attenipts to compensate by the abolition of other portions of the machinery 
lower down such as Commissioners and Deputy Inspectors General of 
Police without the realisation that these are easehtial parts of the adminis- 
tration which cannot be got rid of without a radical reconstruction of the 
basis of Government for which the country is not yet ready. 


5. (iv) Co-operation between the Bieetutwe Government and the 
‘ Legislature with special reference to- perimnevt or special committees of 
' ihf -latter and the action taken in pursuance of their recommendations, and 
'■ Council Secretaries — ’ , 


Committees-— 


coiHihitt#as;9f, the -Council attached under 
ts, of Government. The 

-Is Chdman of the 
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eomuilttee, aiid four nou-offieial members^ of tlie^ Legislative Council are 
appointed b’\' the Itoveriior to caeli committee after coiislderatioii of the 
names of members elected by the Legislative Councii. 

Their functions are advisory and their proceedings confidential. All 
major questions of departmental policy and all schemes involving large 
expenditure are laid before them. The system was intended to provide a 
convenient means of explaining policy and. difficulties to members of the 
Legislativ<^. Council and an opportunity for enlisting their support, but 
no great nmasiire of success has been attained. The Legislative Council 
w^oidd like to regard these standing committees as committees to supervise 
the working of the departments and to consider their approval as an 
essential iireiiminary to any executive action taken or to any proposal 
placet! before th(^ Council. Having failed in this respect they take very 
little ixiterest in tliem and the second election of members roused no enthu- 
siasm. The members of the standing committees themselves show little 
zeal ; their attendance is perfunctory and in many cases they do not 
trouble to read the papers provided for them, while the proceedings of the 
committees have no influence on subsequent discussion in the CounciL 
Members of the committees have sometimes embarrassed the Member-in- 
charge during a debate by failure to respect the confidential character of 
papers shown to them at committee meetings. 

{&) Special Committees — 

i'ifteen committees of enquiry were appointed as a result of resolutions 
of the Legislative CounciL The most important of these w-ere the com- 
mittees appointed — 

(1) to consider the Amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 

(2) to prepare a scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 

functions, 

(3) to consider the causes of recent strikes and measures for remedy, 

(4) to consider the incidence of the cost of the Calcutta Police. 

The first resulted in the preparation of an important Bill on which 
the public are now being consulted. The second and fourth have not yet 
led to any final solution of the problems involved, but the reports mark 
distinct stages on the way to conclusions,, wdiile the third resulted in the 
provision of machinery which in one instance led to the satisfactory settle- 
ment of a strike, 

i(e) Council Seeretarks~ 

No ap|)ointi!ients have been made.^ The subject w'as tli>scussed by the 
Goveniiiient in 1920-21 and in siimmarising the views expressed Lord 
Ronaklshay observed that the Members of the Executive Council were 
unanimous in tlieir opinion that in The present stage of develoiiment of the 
hew constitiieiieies there W’as no place for Council Secretaries correspond-' 
ing to Parliamentary 'Under Secretaries, while the object of the Ministers 
who desired the appointTrieiit of Council Secretaries was to create an office 
similar to that of Parliamentary Private Secretary, The Gloverimient were 
not prepared to add to the expense nf thexefoms'by creating salaried posts 
for this purpose, and the 'subject wasydropped.-' ; Notices of resolutions on 
the subject in the Council have ^varihut on every occasion they have 
'been crowded out and the CmmeiLitsalf ;'lms''-shown no enthusiasm on the 
robjeet either way* - . v ^ - 
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6. {iv) The Befoms and Local Self-Government — 

The importance of this subject is due to the inclusion of “ the develop- 
Tnent'of reuresentative institutions” among the subjects which will be 
enquired into by the Commission of 1929. 

The subject is dealt with under five heads, viz . ; 

(1) Calcutta Municipality. 

(2) District and Local Boards and Municipalities outside Calcutta. 

(3) The Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919. 

(4) Non-co-operation activities; in Local Self-Government institu- 

tioiis. 

(5) Imposition and collection of taxes. 

(1) Calcutta Municlpalitu — 

. ' Some account of the Calcutta Municipal Act passed in 1923 is given in 
paragrapli 7 of this report, it marks an advance in independent Local 
Self-Government. Otherwise its most significant feature is the successful 
demand of the Muhammadans for communal representation which the Act 
has secured to them for a period of nine years. In 1922, Babu Surendra 
Nath l\Ia11ik, a non-official member of the Legislative Council, was appoint- 
ed to he Ciiairnuui of the Calcutta Corporation, a post which has always 
before been held by an officer of the Indian Civil Service. This appoint- 
ment eoiislituted a decided step in the direction indicated by the Reforms, 
it has appealed to the imagination of the public, and the non-oficial 
Chairman has on the W'hole done well in a post of great difficulty. 

(2) Disirict and Local Boards and MiiniGipalities outside Calcutta — 

The election of non-official Chairmen of District Boards 'was a pre- 
reform measure., The experiment was completed under the Reformed 
Government when the few District Boards which had not the x>idvilege 
w’^ere given the right to elect their Chairman. Bills have been prepared 
but not yet introduced to amend the laws under which these authorities 
are constituted, but there has been no new advance during the Reform 
period in iTleasing these authorities from official control, except that in 
the ease of Local ]:h.)ards, which administer Sub-divisions of a District, 
orders have been Issued that no official member shall stand for election as 
Chairman. 

' ^ , ' The transfer of’ the Local Self-Government Department to a Minister 
; tends inevitably to the,eliMnnation„of the local official who is regarded by 
popular opinion as the representative of,, the bureaucracy and as therefore 

„ positively, .harmful to; the. .development V,of ,,,,i)opukr ..jnstitutions.,, „ This 

.tendency may s^mioiisly handicap the 'growth of these mBtitutions by 
deprivmg them of the advice ' and .guidapee , of experienced administrators 
at, a time wffieii iheRe would be most' valuable. ■ The (|tmstion has recently 
come to a' head over the appointment'of nominated members who are under 

present law. appointed by - Gommissioners* The question m broadly 

lppoiitm.ente,..,.,Ehould'lm,,.m^ on,.-toeal....considemtions''^' 

' ; fe«dqma;^r8 where political 'ihflnenee will have ■ much more scone* 


( 8 ) The Bengffl YUlage Self-Government Act, 1919-- 

Tills iiiipori:n.it Bieasnre for the promotion of local self-^overniiient by 
.'liioll rural nulls ivas passed in Apinl 1919 and up to date Lnion Boards 
Tuidrr the .Act liave hem established in 1351 out of the total number of 
ds7r> hKOil areas in which it is in intended that they shall ultimately be 
established. Tlie majority of these 1351 Boards were established in 1920 
bebVnv file inaumsration of the Beforms. The 3Iinister in charge of Local 
S^df-^ lovermuenr is an ardent supporter of the policy of this Act but 
two cri rises have condiined to Iiiiider xirogress. The hrst is that its exten- 
>ioD de'peuds tin the nuiuber of Governnxent officers available for fostering 
Insrii lit ions in llieir early stages, and financial stringency Jias made 
it impossible to appoint Uie full nuiulicr re(|r«ire(]. Tlie second is^that the 
noii-co-opiciutors made a vigorous attack on this measure in Afi.dimpore 
tlistrici in 1921 and at the' end of that year it was found necessary to 
’’vilhdrat’*' the Aci fiom 227 recently constituted Union Boards in that 
'lUivki, 11m risk of a similar set-back iias rendered it necessary to pro- 
eeed will (oiutioii in oilier Districts in rvhicli the Act had not become 
popular before the non-co-operation agitation was at its height. A sub- 
stantial todension in Hie near future may be looked for and in some districts 
the Aet lias uniiouhleclly been very popular and beneficial. The political 
efiucation of the usasses depends in a large measure on its success, and in 
a iv'ccnt proiiouucemeiit the Minister has recognised its importance with 
rcfei*en<‘e to sen hoi 84-A. of die Government of Imlia Act. 

(4) ronon aciivUuiH In local adf-goverwnent instituUons — 

During ihc past year a substantial number of men who were avowed 
s.uppuiiers the nori-tavo|)erath>n movenumt have been elected as members 
Disirict Boani^; -‘uid 5.lunieipali{i<*s and some eases such men have 
been elected t() be Ciiairmen. There have not, however, been any instances 
at proMud in v.hieli mm-co*opera1ors have injured the local institutions to 
wliitdi they have been elected, and in aoine eases they have not only set to 
work to iin|)rovc the administration, but have api'died to the locaL officers 
'’of Government for assistance in doing so. 

(5) Im portion and eollcction of taxes — 

District Boards have no responsibility for the' collection of the cess on 
lands winch eoiistitutes the greater part of their income. It is realised by 
the Gollcc!tor of the District together with the land revenue. Municipalities 
have full responsibility for the collection of their taxes, and District Boards 
rely principally on their own efforts for collecting a substantial inconi.e 
fr(;fu fen‘it‘s and cattle pounds -which are usually settled by <auction with 
le>;sees. Laxity in the collection of taxes and aversion ’to the use of 
coercive^ measures have at all times been marked defects of the local 
authorities in Bengal. The importance of this defect cannot be over- 
rated in view of tin. prospects of assumption of responsibility for the 
collection of provincial tiixes. In the Calcutta Municdpal Act there'' has 
been for many years a.-provision whoreby failure to pay the water rate can 
be penalised by the cutting -off of the water-supply. It is significant of the 
attitude of the Bengali legislator that an amendment was carried to remove 
from the Calcutta MunkipaL Aetmf 1923'tMs safeguard wffiich is believed 
to he retatnerd iii' tiioBtxdviiigecl'COUp^^^^^^^^ 
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It has for a long time been I’ealised that local rates, which are low, are 
insufficient for providing the minimum requirements of local self-govern- 
ment, and this dolieienc.y has been emphasised bj' the recent rise in prices 
and wages. Yet there has been no perceptible increase in the rates and 
the vjilirations on which the rates are levied are notoriously inadequate. 

In many rural municipalities rates are not levied at the maximum 
amount allowed by the law, which rates are very low compared with those 
of European countries, and municipal commissioners always show the 
strongest disinclination either to be strict in valuation or to raise their 
rates'even for a purpose, the utility of which is fully recognised. 

All District Boards have for many years imposed the maximum cess 
on lands which is allowed by the law. The incidence of the tax in the 
ease of tenants i.s so low as to be almost insignificant, and in recent years 
the value of their agricultural produce has increased much more rapidly 
than the law allows their rent to be rai.sed. There is every reason to 
believe that any material improvement in the state of communications and 
in public conveniences, or even their maintenance in accordance with 
previous standards, is dependent on an amendment of the law so as to 
allow District Boards to increase the rate of the cess on lands. The 
Minister in charge of Local Self-Government has been considering the 
question of augmenting the resources of District Boards. He has not 
eared to face the question of altering the maximum of the cess on lands, 
and has been examining such proposals as those for the taxation of carts 
and markets. The reluctance of a landlord class to .impose adequate local 
rates, their acquiescence in very indifferent communications and condi- 
tions of public health and their preference for a number of taxes on 
isolated articles, irrespective of their tendency to raise prices, over an 
all-round increase of rates, give no cause for surprise, and find a parallel 
in the conditions which prevailed in England not more than a hundred 
years ago. But these features of local self-government serve as a reminder 
that the immediate alternative to the existing form of government is 
something very far from democracy, and that the expenditure of an ade- 
quate proportion of the national income on public conveniences cannot 
be expected until the electorates are educated to learn their power and are 
constituted on a wider basis. 

7. B. Legi.slature. 

Government Legislation — 

Acts passed in 1921. — ^During the year 1921 the Bengal Legislative 
Council only passed three Acts — 

(i) the Deputy President’s Act, 1921, 

(ii) the Bengal Land Registration Amendment Act, 1921, to pro- 

vide by. means of additional fees for the cost of maintenance 
of separate accounts of estates in Bengal, and 
{in) the Bengal Primary Education Amendment Act, 1921, to bring 
the village unions and Union Boards within the purview of 
the Primary Education Act of 1919. 

These were all minor measures and call for no remark. 

Acts passed m 1922. — In 1922 the Council passed eight Acts — 

; ; {*) the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) Act, 1922, to provide 

y' ',[ri;fqr cbmpensation insfesd of costs in cases of acquisition of 
tihe linproTeaieit; 'Trust, 


Ac%; |(& mportant measure' generally on 
; 8 ) f^' tltough not so ^oompwhensiw. 


(Hi) tlic Bengal Stamp Amendment Act, 1923, 

(iv) tlie Bengal Coiii't Pees Amendment xict, 1922, and 

(v) the Bengal Amendments Tax Act, 1922, 

Nos. (ni)j (iv) and (v) were important measures of provincial 
taxation, 

(vi) The Bengal Court Pees Amendment (No. II) Act, 1922, 

a formal measure to remove drafting defects, 

(vii) the Bengal Excise Amendment Act, 1922, a small measure 
to raise the age-limit of persons to whom intoxicating 
liquors and drugs may be sold, and 
(viii) the Village Cliaulddari (Amendment) Act, 1922, to enable 
the pay of ciiaiikidars to be raised. 

The Bengal Children Act, 1922 , — The Bengal Children Act pro- 
duced a very lively debate. A large section of the members considered 
it to be too advanced and in particular voted against the inclusion of 
girls within the scope of the Bill. The more progressive party, however, 
carried their point as to the inclusion of girls, and a curious incident then 
occurred. A pri%^ate member moved an amendment for the grant of 
powers to rescue ofBcers to rescue minor girls who were living in houses 
of ill-fame and being brought up in bad ways. The Government thought 
that the country was not ready for such drastic powers to be given so 
opposed the motion. The mover challenged a division. The Govern- 
ment supporters moved towards the Noes lobby, whereupon thirteen 
members, who had opposed the extension of the Bill to girls at all, went 
by habit into that taken by the Government members and so gave the 
mover a majority in favour of a very drastic reform. Great interest 
was shown in the Bill by many advanced Indian members, who worked 
in co- 0 |>eration with the Government and passed a salutary Act. 

The three taxation Acts . — The three taxation Acts were passed to 
relieve the financial situation. The Stamp Amendment Bill was not 
unpopular (except in regard to bonds and mortgages) partly as it was 
anticipated that it would hit the European merchant more than the 
ordinary Indian. The real stimggie was over the Gourt Fees Bill which 
affected the area outside Calcutta more seriously than the others. It 
was at one time very doubtful whether in face of the strong feeling of 
rural members it w'oulcl be possible to place this Bill permanently on the 
statute book. Mimy of the rural members wanted it to be a more tem- 
porary measure. Government Was saved b>' the occurrence of an import- 
ant event elsewhere. On the day when the Court Fees Bill was to be 
taken for eonsideration the news of Mr. J^lontagu’s resignation reached 
Clakutia, and wdieri the question of the permanent or temporary nature 
of the lUll w'as under discussion, ilaulvi Fazlui Iluq rose to move '' this 
Coumdl do not ivassemblc after the adjournment for prayer in order^ to 
express our sinem*e regret and sorrow at the resignation oi: Mr. Montagu, 
the Becretary of Btate for India The Deputy President informed the 
member that notice of the motion had^een given too late. He said that 
the Council was pressed for time and business must proceed. Maiilvi 
Faxlril Iluq after disputing the' matter ■'Said I am afraid, then, Sir, 
that Wi‘ shaH not acljoiirnment. It is open to the 

membei’s to leave apd then ’'there will be no quorum The Deputy Pre- 
sident replied 'Met m see wjbatf happens '’V.pnd after the adjouiWent 
over 40 members, nearly all /supporters of ■ the Bill, w-ere found present 
(quorum being 25)* , The/motionhto’hiake the Court Poes Bill temporary 
, L192HD ■ -.y--. ' ’ 
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'.fere lost -witlioiit n division and the next -most im])ortaiit question (the 
raisin^^’oi the fee tV^r a eriminal information) was also disposed of before 
the of the Council. Considerable concessions had to be made 

later in r<^s|)ecT of low value suits to enable the Bill to be passed, and these 
eniice-lsions vohhed. tlie Act of its efficacy as a means of ra.isin^t revenue. 

There was also objection on the part of the Europeans. Anglo-Indians 
and Calcutta Indians to the first part of tl\e Amusements Tax Bill which 
dealt with rh'e taxaTifai of theatres, cinemas, etc. The rates in regard to 
these forms ni* entertainment were halved during* the passage of tb<* Bill. 
The tax on betting on the other hand was raised during the consideration 
stage lo' the acceptance of an amendment by a private member ami this 
was very pcqmlar. The three Bills were passed wi1li the ludp of the 
newly fm*med i^IInisterialist party and were strongly but vainly o])posed 
by a'grouit of some 35 members, mostly of the Extreme party. 


77m ( Amcii(lr/}€Vtf ) 1922* — The Excise f.xotte'sl- 

ment) Bill merely carried into effect a resolution of the Couneii. 

The YiHa(je Chaid'idarl {Amending) Act^ 1922. — The eoiisiderat ion 
stage of the Village Cliaiikidari Amendment Bill, which had till then a 
smooth passage, unfortunately came (»n just after the Prime dVinister’s 
speech about the 'Vsteel frame 'b This was freely alluded to in the 
debate and tlie Council forthwith ceded by an amendment to lake 
the power of fixing the salaries of the chaukidars out of tlic, hands of 
the Distriel .Magistrate. In doing this they created an administrative 
deadlock in the working of the Act, which vcas removed by a. i'urllier 
amendment on the part of Government which was accepted by eouipro- 
jiiise. 

xids passed in 1928. — The following Acts introduced by members of 
the Government have been passed in 1923 (up to July) : — 

(i) The Goondas Act, 1928. 

(il) The Calcutta Rent (Amendment) Act, 1923. 

(Jii) The Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923. 

(io) The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Act, 1923. 
kJ (v) The Bengal Children (Amendment) Act, 1923. ' : 

(tn) The Calcutta Port (Amendment) Act, 1923. 

‘ (i’ll) The Bengal Smoke Nuisances (Ainendineiit) Act, 1923. 

The Goondas Avf . — The first of these was for the removal frean Bengal 
of the up-country hooligans who infest Galeutta. li was exteruh'd ai the 
request of the Council to Bengali hooligans, who were to lie removed 
from, Calcutta and its thickly, ^ populated neighborirhood. Generally 
speaking, the Council alknvecl the Bill to be strengthened in its passage, 
and narrow majorities enabled th*3. .Government to imovide a woiking 
proeeclure for the serutinty of -eases. ''-The Aet is roraarkabie as lieing 
welcomed by tlui Council, although „ it ; was framed on the model of the 
Rowlatt Act. A significant Ix^ature k>£ ’the' • debate was the suspicion 
V , ^ entertained that CRnxwnment ’ contemplated the ■ use of the Act against 
' '■ ,C political offenders ’b When ■' thi$. suspieion was removek! the Council 

- Creadily agreed to the exeel^tiye^r6strfctibhs^nn pcrsoiu liberty of a(?tion 

b/'^!«whieh’,w"ere contained in the; Bill: '..A',- 



naiMiHt). Bill Mm. the., ...qhtcoke ;il:^;Wtog.,.agii.aMon ...on... the part of 

ft# of the Calcutta Rent 
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Aet for the restriction of enlianeements of rent, and tlie extension ot its I 

provisions to siib-letting. A Bill to pro^nde for this had been ])ronght m j 

by a private European member, and was strongly supported by such j 

])odies as the European Association and received some measure of Indian j 

siipp^a-i:. Tiie pr<,)ject, however, did not commend itself to Government, | 

which WOOS only whiling to concede an extension of the existing Act tor ; 

one year. Tliis extension embodied in the Government Bill Vvas earned , 

by way of compromise. The property owmers tvere solid against the ; 

I'uhvate Bill, and tvere supported by a large block of Indian member^ whio 
thought that tliat measure tvas framed mainly in the interest of Euro- 
peans. 

The fJalcutia 2Imiidpal Act, 192S.—Tlhc Calcutta Municipal Bill took 
eighteen months in its passage through the Council. Apart from the 
]>it,ter controversy on the subject of communal electorates and on the 
question of eow"-kiliing wdiicli arose during the passage of this Bill, the 
attitude of the Council tqwaxrds the Bill w^as benevolent. The Bill w’as 
modified largely in detail in Select Committee and 183 amendments to 
it w’ere made in the final stage. It contains 558 clauses and 28 schedules, 
and has been said to be the most voluminous piece of legislation in the 
world. In the final stage the Council included the jfaniktoia, Garden 
Ih:*ach and Cossipore Municipalities wdthin Calcutta. In the ease of the 
last two, the inclusion 'was made against the wdslies of tlu? Government, 

Garden Reach was included in Calcutta owing to the Deputy President 
voting against the Government by mistake. Womenfs .suffrage, which 
had been introdueed into the Bill in Select Committee, ivas retained by 
thx* easting vote of the President, but wmmen in Calcutta W'Oiild still be 
stri\'ing for the vote had it not been that one of the strongest opponents 
of •woineiPs suffrage also voted by mistake in the wrong lobby. The 
principle of one man one vote w’as affirmed by a large majority and the 
eon.stitution of the Corporation was demoex’atised. The Council showed " 
a very reasmu}])Ie attitude on the ivhole in regard to the administrative 
clauses in the Bill but seriously -weakened tlie existing powers of the 
Corporation by expunging the pi'ovision for cutting off water in cases of 
failure to |)ay municipal dues. Otherwise, they sxxpported generally the 
IMinister and the non-official Chairman of the Corporation against the 
'W’ea.kening of the law. 

The Bengal Aerial Ropeways Act, 1923,—l}}\c Bengal Aerial Rope* 
w^ays Aet is a useful nujasure for the development of communications and 
ihc (Conservation and service of private undertakings supplying eom- 
moditifs sucli as coal. The members of tlie Chamber of Commerce render- . 
ed gr^ad: assistance* witli tins measure, and it vras passed unanimously. 

The Bengal Children (Amendment) Act, 19,23. The Bengal Bmoke 
Smsanvts (Amendment) Act, 1923.— The Bengal Children Amendment 
Act, 1923, and the Bengal Smoke IsTuisanees (Amendment) Act, 1923, are ■ 
gmall measures calling for no remark. . - ■ ■ 

The (kdmdia Port (Amendment) 'Act, 1923 . — The Calcutta Port 
AmeiKlmeBt Act increases the financial' pow'ei-s of tlie Port Commissioners ‘‘ 
and makes provision for a provident fund, combined with a system of 
bemuses for the employees (inbl-ucHng-'tlie artizan workers) of the- Oonv 
missioners. During the passage'.of tMsrSlil also the assistance of the non- ■ ' 
official 'European members- was valuable. 

The only Government bills 'defeated iuring this period- was a bill • ■■ 
introdueed in the July, Session ..1922.' ffo amend the Indian Act in 
order to remove those provisions :wWeh require the, presence of police 
officers at al! searches made ,o-f thc' kSalt Department' for the v ' . ' 
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detection of offences under the Act. Special Police officers are employed 
on account of this provision, and the object of the Bill was to afford the 
saving of their salaries. In view of the general opposition to expendi- 
ture on tiie police, this measiire was not expected to be opposed. The 
motion to ta,ke the Bill into consideration was defeated by 42 votes to 2S. 
Several members spoke against the Bill and the line taken was that as 
they disliked the Salt Tax and its recent enhancement they would do 
nothing to facilitate the collection of salt revenue. It was admitted by 
those members that their main object was to make a xn’otest against the 
certification of tho Salt Tax by the Viceroy. The attitude was presum- 
ably adopted for electioneering purposes, and the fact that members 
should expect to earn popularity by this kind of action illustrates the 
difficully of foretelling what the Council will do. 

General attitude of the Coimcil toivurds Government legulation . — 
Apart from this instance the attitude of the Council towards Government 
legislatifm was reasonable, except when, as dn the case of the Village 
Chaukidari Bill, the Council was carried away by a sudden gust of pas- 
sion and vented their feelings on the District Magistrate as the emblem 
of the old bureaucracy. A marked feature of their attitude to%vards Gov- 
ernment legislation is the great number of amendments put in by private 
membex^s, mostly at the last minute. The outtuim of Go%’'ernment legis- 
lation has been large, though the number of bills passed so far is com- 
paratively small. 

Complaints hy mufassol memhers in regard to Government legisla- 
tion. — ]\Iembers of constituencies outside Calcutta have been heard to 
complain that except for one or two petty bills all the beneficial legisla- 
tion passed has been for the benefit of Calcutta. The only major bills 
passed by the Coirncil affecting rural Bengal are for the purpose of taxa- 
tion, and this may have an effect on the next elections, The Dills passed 
through the Council by the Minister for local Self-Government, for 
example, all relate to Calcutta. 

Ahsenee of occasion for exercise of the siMcial powers of the Governryr 
in regard to legishdirm.—lt has not yet been necessary for Ilis Excellency 
the Governor to refuse his assent to any Bill that has been passed, or to 
re-commit any Bill, nor has the occasion arisen for the passing of emer- 
gency legislation by certification in the teeth of Council opposition. Ills 
Excellency, acting under section 80-0 of the Government of India Act, 
has refused to grant previous sanction to the consideration of a non- 
official member's Bill, the Bengal Land Revenue Bales Amendment Bill 
(by Babu Annada Oharan Datta), as affecting the revenues of the 
JProvince. _ : • , . , ' ■ ^ ^ ■ 

8 ( ii) Private Bills. 

The Couneii have not shown themselves very favourably disposed to 
legislation by non-official members.- They 'have pasSecI one such Bill, the 
, Bengal Village Chaukidari (Amendment) Bill, 1923 (by Babu Indii Bhtisan 
Datta). The Government opposed this measure which transfers the |) 0 wer 
of Jxing the number of chaukidars from the District Magistrate to the 
' Panehayat (subject to the approval of the District Magistrate), The 
; GovernMCnt were defeated on a division on the motion for eonsidaration. 

' :0li the other hand the CepneiLhave rejected or caused the withclrawa! 
foBwkg Bills , ./■ 

j'i’ v. i;. ; ’ (i) The Brng al Fisfi fw- Bill . { by ^hah Syed Emdadul 
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, (iO.Tlie Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) '' Bill 
Shall Syed Emdadiil Haq), Second reading, 

(iii) The Bengal Suppression of Brothels Bill (by Shah Byed 

Emdadiil Haq), First reading. 

(iv) The Bengal Kasis Bill, (By Shah Syed Emdadiil Haq). First 

reading. „ 

(v) The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill by Manlvi Yaqnin- 

nddin Ahmed, First reading, 

(vi) The Bengal Muhammadan Marriage and Divorces Registration 

(Amendment) Bill (by Shah Syed Emdadiil Haq) with- 
drawn at second reading. 

(vu) The Calcutta Rent (Amendment) Bill (by Mr. Campbell 
Forrester), withdrawn at second reading. 

(viii) The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1923, 
(by Shah Syed Emdadiil Ha{|). Second reading, 

(ix) The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 3923, 
(by Mr. Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy). Second reading. 

Value of non-official Bills. — ^Ijegislative proposals by non-offieial 
members play, how’ever, an important part in the work of the Council, 
if only as a lever to make the Government take action. The Calcutta 
Bent Bill of Mr. Forrester which has already been referred to is an e:samplef 
as are the pending non-official members’ Bills for the reconstruction of 
the Senate of the Calcutta University, 

Pending non-official Bills. — ^Non-official Bills pending at the present 
moment are the following : — 

(i) The Calcutta University Bill (by Babu Surendra Nath Mullick). 
(ii) The University of Calcutta Amendment Bill (by Babu Jatinclra 
Nath Basil). 

(Hi) The Bengal Cruelty to Animals Bill (hy Dr, Hussain Suhra- 
. wardy). 

(iv) The Calcutta Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill (by Professor 
S. C. Mukerji). 

No motion was made on Nos. (i) and (m) when they were called at 
the last Sessions, but they are not yet dead. No. (iv)^ has passed its 
second reading, and has been refeiTcd to a Select Committee, The atti- 
tude of the Council to this piece of legislation is benevolent. 

General ehavaet eristics of non-official members’ Bills. — Thet*e has not 
been any private legislation ” properly so-called. The Bills sent in. 
by non-o-ffieiai members are on the whole very badly drafted and require 
mu(ih formal editing to make thein possible of introduction* Non- 
official members a])pia»aeh tiie\officerB,'of,.the Council regularly in regard to 
' the form of these Bilk, and every, endeavour is made to help them, though • 
not so as to detract from the originality of the .measures put forwarcL ■’ 
9— (m). Financial busimssr^, ^ 

Manner in which non-0ffiiml''mmir€4'S- ’exereke. financial emiroL-^ 
Throughout the life of’the/-'.CauB.eiiits endeavours at Plnaneial control have ' 
chiefly" been, directed toTOrdh thtredueficnbf jiartieular items of expendi- 
ture, and, espoeially. of police .expenditure*'.' ^ The result is an enormous 


mass 'of , 


ions fo,r reduction which', could meyer possibly be got through 
hd which practicality preetade. any ge^ diseassion of policy 
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Steady pressure lias tiirougkoiit been exercised towards indiaiiisation by- 
means of motions to cut down grants relating to those European oftieers, 
whose salaries are votable. 

Ristory of the attempt's io tvipe off the provincial deficit and to create 
a surplus. — The first budget estimate showed a deficit of 198 lakhs. This 
was^ met by absorption of part of the closing balance. It was hoped that 
during the year the Government of India would give relief to the Province. 
The relief given in 1921*-22 by the Government of India was the remission 
for three, years of the provincial contribution of 63 lakhs. This was in- 
adequate to put the provincial finances on a stable footing, although the 
estimates during the year wen pruned department ally to the extent of 
89 lakhs. Even so, apart from estimated i^roceeds of the three taxation 
bills, the budget estimates of the second year, 1922-23 showed a deficit of 
121 lakhs. It w^as estimated when the Finance bills were introduced that 
the new taxation measures would bring in an additional annual revenue 
of Rs. 140 lakhs, and it was arranged to present a supplementary budget 
for division of the surplus. The second budget debate and voting of grants 
were, therefore, uneventful ; and in July and August 1922 supplementary 
grants were duly voted, and the Council was satisfied to some extent, ft 
was, however, found soon afterwards that owing to adverse trade condi- 
tions the estimated surplus would not materialise. Tiie whole Govern- 
ment, therefore, had to pursue a policy* of retrenchment, NeW' schemes 
were abandoned and the estiTnates, original and supplementary, were 
again cut to the extent of 4S lakhs. In addition to this, by order of Gis 
Excellency a Betrene.hment Committee was ap])ointed to examine the 
provincial expenditure. This Committee reported in January 1923, and its 
recommendations are being cousidei*ed by the Governmenr. The 1923 
budget, in accordance with a recomendation made by His Exccdlency in 
a speech to the Council before the voting of demands for grants, was 
passed with very little reduction (except by consent) on the iinclerstanding 
that the result of local Government\s labours towards retreneiinumt wcaild 
be communicated lo the Counci i in July. It provides for no new schemes 
and financially the Province is at present almost at a standstill, thomgli 
the receipts and ex|)enditure have been made to balance and tlie recent 
returns of receipts give some |>roraise of better times. 

Eocereise by flu? Governor of his power of certification in connection 
with dona Pals for grunts. — 'Generally speaking, tlie pov.'cr of certifying 
a demand im* expenditure on tlie reserved side whicii has been refused, by 
the (buncii has been exercised by His Excellency (i) to wind up the pr(,»- 
ject, or (ii) to enable the department to carry on the iiroject until tlio 
Gouneil have^ had an opportunity of reconsidering the matter on fuller 
information lieing given. In the ease of the cut of 23 lakhs in the Police 
Budget in 1921, the opportunity for reconsideration was given not by 
actual certification but by calling a fresh session of the Councdl in which 
the grant wuis voted. In the case of the demand for mounted police in 
1922" the power of certification to a limited extent was exercised, and 
' the remainder of the demand was voted during the next session. In the 
, fase of the expenditure on the paper book department of the High Court, 
ills Excellency, under instruelions from -the Government of India, defi- 
.t-mtely rejected the attempt of the :Coiineil to throw out the demand in 
■ In 1922 when the demand -was agam.. rejected, he only certified a 
ismh to carry on the debartiii'eni'-to July. In July the Council 
,and it Ims' in 1923. 

quarters 
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Effect ^ of the efforts of the Goiineil to reaiice expenditure on the 
reserved side. — Otherwise^ the rejections by the Coimcii of items of ex- 
penditure on tlie reserved side have been generally accepted by His ir.x- 
celleiicy (except for providing the money for winding ii.p the* projects). 
The most important of the projects which have been "abandoned are the 
partition of Midnap iir, the partition of Mymensingh and the construe tion 
of a residence for the Chief Justice. 

The services of the following officers have also been dispensed with 
(i) the Additional Legal Remembrancer, (ii) the Publicity Officer, and 
{■ill) two Assistant Forest Officers. The staff of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment has also been, greatly reduced. 

By consent the expenditure on the l^Iadaripur steamer route has beexi 
curtailed, while the Grand Trunk Canal project has been reserved for 
the future consideration of the CoLineil. 

There has of course been great ixffrenehment by agreement, e.g., the 
reduction of the settlement programme to a two-party basis, and large 
reduction in the provision of sub-deputy collectors to be empioyed as eireie 
officers and generally the abandonment of all new building operations. 

But for the fact that salaries of Imperial officers are non-voted, the 
record w'ould have been a very different one. The speeches of the Indian 
non-official members leave no doubt at all on this i)oint. 

Endeavour of the Council to ohiain money for schemes of sanitaiioyi, 
etc , — In fourteen instances the Council have by recommendation attempt- 
ed to commit the Government to expensive schemes of improvement in the 
transferred departments. So far as the local Government has been able 
to find the funds, endeavour has been made to give effect to the wishes of the 
members but on account of financial stringency the result has been meagre. 
The non-official niem])ers of the Council, like the general public, seem to 
have difficulty in realising the fact that mom^y for provincial expenditure 
like that for local (.expenditure must ultimately come from che pockets of 
the people. 

DifficuUles of non^offkdal memhers largely due h the form of the hudget 
esUrtialcs as prescribed, by flu Avddo^' General . — The form of budget 
estimates is one of the tdiief reasons ol the ditlieulties (d! private members 
in matters of finance. Frequently they cannot find an item, which fiiey 
wdsh to attack in the estimates as ]>resenter]. the .Deixirlmefir 

concerned can no! do so either. A revision of the form of Budget Estimates 
so as to enable departmental officers to explain on the Budget Estimate.-, 
themselves what a particular item of expenditure means, would, remove a 
great deal of existing distrust, 

K) (iv) Uesofniionsuind Quest tons— 

AeGon taken by Govtrmncrii op: resolutions carried by the Couneil . — 
Of the did resolutions discussed in the Council up to July 1923, 109 have 
b(s*m carried. Of those Urn local Government Lave taken full action in 
accordance with tlie. roeommendations in 51 eases and part action in 29 
cases. In 15 cases Government have refused to accept the ra/ommenda- 
tions* In the remainiHg 14; cases -final' action has not been (iec.ided on, 
or the Teeommetulations can only' be g.iven effect to in the future, 

''Legulaimh action iakf-n. by .Government'- m u remdf of resoluihns 
carried , — The active pressure -exere’ised 'by --the Council towards the ameiid*‘ 
ment'Of thodiiw has been mOstyiaarkedv -In 11 eases Government 1ms 
undertaken legislation in ,, pursuance ' ^ of ' resolutions passed by the 
Oouneil ^ ‘ / ') ■, 

- (i) Subsidiary legislation;!^ exclude Termeated date Juice from, the 
. ' ) provisions of the Bxmm -Act;- / ■- 
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(ii) Early aiiienclment of the.' Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899. 

(iii) Amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Bill in the direction of 

an improved milk supply ; 

(iv) Amendment of the Bengal Tenancy Act ; 

(v) Legislation to create a Board of Secondary Edueation ; 

(vi) Legislation to alter the constitution of the Senate of the Calcutta 

University ; 

(vii) Legislation to control fairs and meks ; 

(viii) Legislation to empower District Boards to tax motor vehicles * 

(icc) Legislation for the prohibition of sale of intoxicating liquors and 
drugs to children under 16 ; 

Amendment of the Local Self-Government Act, and 

(xi) Legislation for the eradication of water hyacinth. 

Fifteen committees have been appointed in pursuance of resolutions 
of the Council 5 the more important have been referred to elsewhere in this 
report. 

Four resolutions urged on the Government the necessity of getting 
the Meston Award altered. 

Among other im] 3 ortant matters on which the local Goviumnient have 
carried out the recommendations of the Council, the following may be 
mentioned ; — 

(i) making the Ministers^ salaries voted items in the Budget (legal 
advice was taken and action taken aceording to that advice) ; 


(ii) the introduction of the system of competitive examination for 



rtK'ruitment to the Provincial and Subordinate Executive 

(Hi) part indianisation of the Pilot Service, and 

(iv) prohibition of oihcials standing for election as Chairman of 
Local Boards ; 

and part effect has been given to the recommendations in the following 
important matters— 

(i) limitation of the consumption of intoxicating liqoiirs and drugs ; 

and 

(ii) treatment of political prisoners as first class misdemeanants. 

Resolutions to establish all over the province medical, technical, agri- 
cultural and edi'ieational institutions and to provide money for >sanitatioii, 
etc., have generally been accepted in j)rinciple by Government, but little 
progress has been made in giving effect to them owing to lack of funds. 

Resolutiom eanie.d in respect of ivhich the Government have refime-d 
to iahe The eases where the loeal^ Government have expressed 

themselves as not px’epa.red or not rible to give effect to the recommcnda- 
tions of the Council are as follows,: — 

(i) reduction of the ninnber of Executive Chumeillors ; , 

; ' ’ (ii) establishment of an Agricultural, .-College in Calcutta ; 

(in) . inclusion of ^DarJee!ing;;:within 4 he'''Refon scheme ; 

.'b '‘'"'Xw) organisation 'of typkts/Md copyists in Criminal, Civil and 

Revenue Courts- into ‘.t' regular »irriee;:U -'A ‘ t ^ 

the sirfarie^:^iniste-. 
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. (vii) aiiocation of 40 .per cent, of the mrmms of the proviaee to the 
transferred, subjects . 

■■(ulii): esdablisimient of a nautical institution at; Chittagong' ; 

'{&). immediate withdrawal of no'tifieation under the Griininal Law 
Amendment Actj , etc. ; ■ 

/ (x] providing funds for a large leper asylum 

appointment of a committee of enquiry into the alleged' e5:cesses ' 
by, the civil guards during- the disturbanees in Calcutta ; 

' (xii) appointment of .members 'of the "Legislative Council as ex-offlcm 
, members of the District -Boards,; 

, ^Pl^'^dment o,f a „ committee' to ■■ examine the principles of the 

reeriiitment 'for the , Provincial and Subordinate Jiidicial' -, 
Services ; and 

, (mr) raising .of the status of the. Commercial Institute .at Ca.l.cutia 
(The Retrenchment Committee recomine.nd' that this should 
, cease, to be... a provincial institution),. 

Copies of the debate forwarded to the a-uthorities or persons concerned 
in eertain ernes.— Ixi certain other eases the Government merely forwarded a 
copy of the debate to the authority', or.. the person or body concerned. 'Im- 
portant cases of this nature were : — 

I (/) Request to stop, export' of rice 'Forwarded to the Govern- 

ment of India. 

(it) Request to steamer companies 'Forwarded to the Steamer 
to provide waiting rooms and Companies, 

reduce fares. 

(in) Alteration in the procedure in Forwarded to the High Court, 
regard to the hearing of Civil 
i O'.nrf Anpeals. 

(fr) Request that the Calcutta Elec- Forwarded to the Calcutta 
' trie Supply do remove their Electric Supply Corpora- 

Hi]n*h?irge ion 

(a) Stoppage of recruitment of Forwarded to the Secretary of 
Assistant Superintendents' of State, 

i •Fee. 

(-■') Rermed for construction of tbe ' Forwarded to the Railway 
T ilinrdi-SadiiiiganJ Railway., Board. 

General remarks on resolutions. Growing apathy of the Cmiucii 
towards this form of hminess.—lihe discussion of resolutions took up a 
great deal of the time of the Coimcii in the earlier stage>s, before legis* 
lation wms ready^ but now there is not much interest taken in those as the 
Council have already discussed, almost all the leading local questions. Ad- 
journments for want of quorum. has necoma quite common on days devoted 
to the discussion of resolutions, havingpoecurred on ten days out of 00 
I devoted to such business. ■ The parochial element of so many resolutions 

; has largely conducted to this,. result,','; 

'j General remarks as The:mamber of questions asked up 

I to July 1923 is 3,949. Members. till neeantly had no consideration for the 

; various Repartments in this -.matter and" c^ed,Jor complicated statistics 

j ; OB every ;; conceivable subject* "One ' question' took’ ten months^ work to 
ajoswer. The new ProMident: is- more severe than his predecessors in regard 
, ’ M02JaiD' 
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to the (liHallowanee of nn reasonable onestioiis, and supports the Govern” 
nieiit, where iieeessary. viien Ihey refnee-tn. a.n.>swer recniesls for informa- 
tion on the ground of excessive labour. With a ;view to stopping the 
asking of an unreasonable number of questions^ the Coimeil have niade 
salutary amendments in the Standing Orders. These amendments bave 
resulted in substantial savings in printing charges and in some relief to 
the Departments of the Government. 

Reascms' for the diHalUnvanee of qiirstiom . — Questions are disallowed 
by the President wlien they contravene the rules or Standing Orders which, 
are ])ased on the Stand inir Orders of the House of Commons. The chief 
ways in ivhich members offend in the matter of questions are as follows: — 
(0 They ask questions based on unverified newspaper reports. 

In framing the local Standing Orders it was determined to crystallise 
the practice (based on the House of Commons procedure and insisted on 
by Their Exeellencies Lords Carmichael and Bonaldshay as presidents of 
the old Council) that members shall make themselves to some extent 
responsible for the accuracy of statements made in their questions, and a 
provision to this effect has been included in the Standing Ordei's. On 
receipt of a newspaper ’’ question the Secretary, under orders of the 
President, wudtes to the member asking Mm whether lie assumes respon- 
sibility for the ti'utli of the allegation. He seldom does so. and the (|ues» 
tion is then disallowed by the President. 

(//) Eiidcjn'ours are made to influence law suits b}* Questions on 
matters which are snh-judice, 

(hV) Attempis nre made to interfere mainly on behalf of ministerial 
f^flit^ers, with ordinary departmental ])unishim‘nls. 

These are disallowed as not being matters of general »uiblie interest 
unless a question of principle is involved. 

(iv) Questions are asked on a large number of all -India matters 
which are not the ])rimary concern of the local Government. 

The mem])er is advised in such cases to get the local representative 
to put a opiestion in the Assembly. 

('o) Questions are asked interfering with the statniory discretion 
of local authorities, ejj., almut a local board road,. 

Members are told that tbese are not primarily within the cognisance of 
tlie l^lember in charge and are referred to the ])ro])er autliorities. When., 
however, tliere is any matter of principle or importance? die question is 
admitted. 

(oi) Questions are asked trenching on the ('barter jiirisdiction and 
powers of the High Court, 

These are disallowed as being primarily the concern of the High 
Court and not of the local Government. 

TliCst? statistics being available to the public generally cire no longer 
wnthin the special cognisance of the Member in charge, 

Reasons for dimJlowance of rcsohiiions.—Iii regard to resolutions, the 
usual reasons for disallowance are that the resolution refers to a matter 
wMeh is snh-judiee or to a matter which is the priimirv concern not of 
the local Government but of the Government of India. The decision in 
the first case is given liy the President and rarely goes beyond him. In 
the latter case, it is given by His Excellehey vrho allows considerable lati- 
tude in this mattetj on the' ground that- matters technically within the 
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primary eoneorn of llie. 0(,'.vpr]rfr''-nt of India" 'are alsx> frotiimiitly matters 
of local concern, and it 'ls. dc.HiivJdo tliat the Government (d* India should 
Imow the vieivs of the local Goimcil in ' the' matter. ' 

E7idcavoyr<i of ihe Council io interfere wiil^ the prcrogalivc of tkd- 
Goceruor aiu:l to fake to itself execuiive autkorify, — Other fre(jiieiit eaiises 
for disallowance are the encleavoiir -of private members to interfere with 
the prerogative of tiu:0€k)vernoi% and a substantial attempt to sen u]> a 
system of executive Government by .eomiiiittees of private members of the 
Council. Some typical cases -where, the 'Council have tried to set themselves 
up as a Court of Appeal over His Excellen-cy 'or the Govern raent and wliere 
llis Excellency or the President has- .disallo-wed di.scussions are given 
below^ :~ 

(t) '' That this Council desire to place on i*ecord Ihe fact that 
the procedure adopted oy His KxeNleney the Governor in 
appointing the Minister tvithont eonsnltin.u <*Iected mem- 
bers of the Council is not in accordance wdtii the spirit of 
the Joint Select- Committee report ; ” 

(ii) This Coimcil recommends to the Government that the various 
t standing eommittees elected by the Coun(‘il be empowered to 

’ encpiire into and report annually on the administration of 

' Bengal in those departments to wliieh tluy are attaclied and 

that their reports be annually published ; ” 

(iU) This Couneii recommends to the Government (</) that stand- 
ing i*ominittees be appointed on the model of the standing eom- 
' mittees of the Corporation of Calcutta (Note, in., wiih execu- 

tive powers) wdth a vknv to lighten the la))our of this Coun- 
cil- and that the standing orders relating to the appointment 
of existing committees (hr., His Excellency s personal orders 
as Governor) be amended accordingly, and (b) that the 
said standing eommittees do consist of eight mm^official mem- 
bers to Ik* eh‘eted by this (.Vaineil and four official members 
to nominated l\v the Governiuent and that the members 
of the Executive Couneii and tlie ]\linis1ers, as the ease may 
be, be nominated Presidents of the said Coimcii ; '' 

(iv) This (hjuncil recommends to the Goverument that the com- 
mittee of Public Accounts, in addition to its existing duties 
(Note — ^which are limited by Parliamimt itself'* he also 
attached to the Finatiee Department as a s]HMda! a<lvis<}ry 
committee to advise the De].)artment on the Allowing — ■ 

(1) prcjposals for the increase or reduction of taxariim; 

(2j pro‘[H>sals Ian* lanmowing ny the local GovennnrnT and of 
h)aris graxited l»y the same j 

(3) preparation of the annual estimates of revenue and expen- 

diture of the Province and of any supplementary estimates 
or (iemantls for exces.s. grants wliicdi nniy be submitteci to 
tlie vote of the Coimcib and 

(4) such otlier matters as the Pinanee Departraent may desire 

to refer toAhe CoBimittee ;.;. 

(t?) This Council reeoramends to the Government that the proceed- 
ings of the sc^veral standing eommittees elect ed liy the Chiuiicil 
(wliich under Jlis ,ExeeUeBcy,‘s .orders eonstituting the com-, 
mittee are eonhdeBtiUi; be circulated among the members 
V of the Council 
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(vi) This Coundl recommends to the Government that His 
Excellency the Governor be approached with the request that 
as the Honourable Sir Henry Wheeler is going on leave the 
occasion may be utilised by placing the portfolio of police 
in charge of an Indian Member of the Executive Council,’^ 
and other like; requests. . 

V R'eQtiesU.for appointmerd of — Committees are frequently 

asked for in connection with incidents arising out of the maintenance of 
law and order. It may be s^aid that ■' discussion is only reiVised , in ; such 
■cases when the subject-matter is before the Courts and the trial would be 
prejudieecL 

11. (v) Miscellaneous — 

Notices for ad j oil rnmenfs—ThcTe have been five diseiissions on mo- 
tions to adjourn the House on a matter of urgent public im|)ortance. Two 
of these, i'lh., a discussion of the situation a*;.’ sing out of the cutting of 
the police grant bi^ 23 lakhs in 1921. and a discussion on the situation caused 
by the general hartal, on the 17th November 1921, ix,, before the Prince's 
visit, were moved by members who were supporters of the Government. 
The other three, viz. pa discussion of the measures taken by the Government 
to restore order in December 1921, a discussion on the reported flogging of 
‘Some political prisoners in the Barisal jail, and a discussion on the alleged 
excesses of the Police wdien investigating a dacoity case in the Faridpur 
District, were moved by opponents of the Government. All these motions 
were talked out except the one relating to the hartal, which was deli- 
berately withdrawn by the mover so that it should not constitute a vote 
of censure against the Government. 

Expert members . — The assistance of temporary expert members was 
enlisted in the following cases in connection with. Government bills : — 

(i) the late Sir Charles Kesteven assisted with valuable advice in 

the framing and passing of the Chapter on betting in the 
Amusement Tax Bill ; 

(ii) the facts put forward by Sir Reginald Clarke as Commissioner 

of Police had a good effect in the Select Committee stage of 
the Goondas Bill, though he did not speak on the Bill in the 
Council ; 

(m) Dr, Bentley (Sanitary Commissioner) and Babu Mani Ijal 
Sen (Soiieitor to tiie Calcutta Corporation) sat as expert 
members during the final stage of the Calcutia Municipal 
Bill. The legal knowledge oi the latter was of the greatest 
^aiue and he rendered willing help to the offieers directing 
ilie passage of the Bill : — 

(iv) Eai Sahib Mahendra Lai Gupta, an experienced settlement 
officer, has been called in to assist in the discussions of a 
pending Bill providing for the conversion of lands under 
■:;/ , the anomalous utbandi system of tenure into ordinary raiyati 

lands. 

This provision of the law had been found most useful and it is not, 

' far as is known, in any way resented. , 

18, This" section deals' with' parties in' the Council and some other sub- 
Iteta mentioned in paragraph li-pf-yonr letter. 
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The C, -not fully irrre^^'f^tcd ahsniec of non-eo-oporators, 

— Tn dealiri"^ with the qnestioB. ' of .'^parties in the Conncil the 
I salient fact is that the Extremists (Hindu and Muhammadan nomco- 

;■ operators'; are not officially represented -in- the Council at all. except by a 

■ few hoirble members from the Cdiittag-ong' liivisirui wlio were put up by 
the non-eo-operators in order to br’ner tin' Couneil into disrepute. These 
« members liave behaved with decorum and, except for consistent votliig^ 
against tlie ({overnment at the beginning, have shown no <.'x:rcme t<u 3 d«m* 

1 eies. The other members stood for elec non cii th.e i lank tlial tlie Iiofoims- 

as a veliiele of progress: were worth a tr.hw, sj that tre }n"eoent Counc'll only 
j , ■ represents tlie less extreme woiiiaons fc Bengalis. 

Strong pariij In 'j 921 against the Pol If ieul, Pdiec and Appoinlmeni 
. I)epartmertf-~\X\m'i the Council i!rd. mef a strong parly, (ujvni'jrisirig both 
Moderate and Extremists, was formed against the (hraumrnent in the Poll- 
tieal, Police and Appointment Departments and against the High (hurt. 
Tile first session of the Couricil vtas launarkable for the IV,! lowing de;i‘eats 
iiiiiieted on the Government by this partt" : — 

(i) A resolution for the ■reduction of the number of Executive 
, Councillors was carried by 74 votes to 31. Of the Indian non* 

officials, only two Hindu members supported tlie Govern- 
■ ment. • ■ . . 

, (a') A resolution against the Darjeeling exodus was carried by 58 

votes to 41, 8 non-official Indians (2 Hindus and 0 Muliain-’ 
madans) voted v;ith the Government. 

(m) The demand for the paper book department of the High Cemrt 
was rejected l?y 71 Xiiies to 3:.a un.y 4 luin liiciai Indian 
I members (2 Hindu and 2 Muhammadans) voted with the Gov- 

ernment. 

(u’) The demand for the Publicity Officer nas reject^al by 71 votes 
to VU). (hily 2 nou-officiai Indian members Omtli Hindosj 
voted wdth the Gcr.c in ment. 

(v) The demand for the salary of the Additional Legal B-emem- 
braneer (who had conducted various political prosecutions) 
’was i'ejec;e<i oy o2 \onw to *miy 4 non oaicial Indian 
members (1 Hindu, 1 Jevr and 2 SInhammadans) voted with 
tijj Goverumeiii. 

(id: A cut of 23 i^ikhs was made hi the Police gramt oy 51 votes to 
43. Eleven Indian non-official members, r.'::., 8 Hindus, 1 
Jew and 2 Muhammadans, voted with the Government. 

♦ (vii) The demand for ivorks in connection with the |>artitioii of 

Slymensingii w*as rejected' by €1 votes to 31, only 3 non- 
official Indian Jiembers (all Mulmmaiadansj voted with the 
Government. 

viii) The demand for works in connection with the partition of 
, I\iidnapore was rejected by ah votes to 32' Cidy 4 non* 

* official Indian membem ■ (I Hindus and 1 nhammadan) 

voted with the "UoyernmenL , ■ 

^ (ij:) The demand for the -Chief Justice’s residence was rejected 

by. 63 wtm'io 34.':, Eight Indian non-officiai members (5 
Hindus and 3 ■Muhammadans), voted with the Government 
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(x) Tlie demand for the Police Hospital extension in Calcutta was 
rejected by 51 votes to 38. Only 3 Indian noivofficial mem- 
f bers (2 Hindus and 1 Muhammadan) voted with the Gov- 

ernment. 

(xi) The demand for police quarters in Calcutta w'as rejected by 
57 votes to 29. No Indian non-official member ^’oted with the 
Government. 

The only victories on a division that the Appointment, Political and 
Police Departments conld secure during this period (other than that on 
the subject of the Ministers’ salary) -were the carrying of the grant for 
the Alms House at Calcutta, and the rejection of an amendment to a resolu- 
tion relating to the separation of the judicial and executive. In two 
instances the Department Avon without a division, i.e,, by defeating resolu- 
tions for the abolition of the Board of Revenue and for ilie abolition of 
the official vote. They also succeeded in regard to some demands for grants 
wdiere the opposition was not pressed. But on practically all their inain 
projects (excepting on the question of the Ministers’ salaries) the Appoint- 
ments, Political and Police Departments Were defeated and hardl}^ had 
any non-official Indian support. 

Weakening of party against the FolUical, Appointment Departments 
and against the High Court , — The victory in regard to the cut of 28 lakhs 
in the Police budget broke the strength of this ijarty. The leaders got 
frightened at what they had done, gave way, and by tlieir votes restored 
the grant in a special session. They \vere largely iiillueneed by a fear 
that their precipitate action in curtailing the demand might be quoted 
aganist them at the time of the 1930 commission. This solid non-official 
Indian block against the Political and Police Departments now forms 
about once in two sessions. It then proceeds to defeat the Government 
(generally on a resolution relating to measures taken to keep law and 
order). These performances are more spectacular than solid, as the party 
is remaxhable, for its vacillation, they passed the emergency grant for 
mounted police, then rejected it by one vote at the time of the budget and 
then restored it as a supplementary grant. The paper book department 
grant also, after having once again been defeated, lias now’ been passed. 
Moreover, a substantial number of Indian non-official members have also 
supported the Government in passing the Goondas Act, a more drastic 
measure in some of its featurcKS than the Rowdatt Act. The party also devotes 
itself to proposals for the release of political prisoners, but this activity, ^ is 
less pronounced than formerly, and recently they allow’ed a resolution on 
this subject to be lost wuthout claiming a division in time, though there 
wuis ample time for this. The party is definitely hostile to the maintenance 
of a special establishment to look after the violent political extremists. 
The prospect of elections has somewhat increased its activities during the 
July session of this year. 

Attitude of the party towards retrenchment and Indian isat ion . — The 
Indian non-official members, as a w-hoie, may also be said to form a party 
for retrenchment on the reserved side and expenditure on the nation- 
building departments. Here too, however, dissension has ariseix owning to 
the proposals of the Retrenchment Committee appointed at their instance. 
These proposals will hit most severely tlie Muhammadan employes of the 
Government, and retrenchment has’ largely lost its popularity with the 
„ members of „ that community.^ The Hindu members also take strong objec- 
tionCo the proposals bf the RetrehehmentDommittee tn retrench sub-Judges 
-Thb Indian,' non-o^ial members, as a whole, wei^e also 
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till recently extremely., keen on Indianisation .of the .Services, but even this 
plank is not so firm as .formerly owing'to the gro.wth .of comiiiiinal strife 
in the CoimciL 

This ‘party not really a political party m the strict sense, Represenls 
educated hhadraloh opinion of the iModerate type , — Apart from the 
above, there does not appear to be any salient point of general policy 
(beyond general progress under the. Eefornis) on which there has been 
anything approaching unanimity among Indian non-offieial members. 
They cannot, therefore, be said definitely to form a political party. They 
merely represent as a 'whole the^ various grades', (except the most extreme) 
of educated opinion in Bengal, as opposed to the opinion of tiie ordinary 
country people. Individually, with the possible exce}>tion of onc.^ or two 
members of the most advanced party, they are, not working t<j cause a 
deadlock, though their actions might well have pro^Jueed that result. They 
voice in the main a s^.mtimental opinion and are greatly intbieneed by fear 
of obloquy in tin* Extremist press, and perhaps in soraf.;* eases l.jy fear of 
reprisals at the hands of the Extremists if they declare themselves definitely 
for tlie sup|)ression of disorder. Each individual member t‘xce|); for a few 
experienced hands is out to run Bengal in his own way and to interfere 
in every detail of tise ex(‘eutive or judicial administrati(;n and in ]mruciilar 
in the ‘‘ nation-building departments.’^ This trait comes out most 
strong!}" in the number of amendments to Bills and to uitaions for reduc- 
tion of demands for grants which are tablr'il i)y private menibers. The 
movers of motions for the reduction of grants have, liowever, as a rule 
little backing by their fellow members. (In The otlier hand, there is a 
good side to this indivitliial keenness and close scrutiny. Contact with the 
ofiicers conducting tiie admmistiMti<m fisspumlly results in some realisation 
of their difticuliies, and as a result ot tlu.s eontmU wihl assertions 
which were made as to the administration during tlie first years of the life of 
the (buineil by Extreine'and even by iModerate luembers are seldom now 
heaivl except wlieii a new member makes his debut by |■)laying to the 
gallery.- . 

Aftihidr of 'non -official Indian mtmhers to hihour. — Excejh for pass- 
ing a resoiutimi for the formation of a Ibmeiliation FM/ard and a resolution, 
for the grunt cl extra facilities for edmnuing tla‘ backward classes, uon- 
Ofiieial Indian members generally have not been very syrupathetie towards 
labour as siieb. They turned dowm severely a suggesiiun bu* a bill to 
legalise pieketting and only appear to >su|)port strikes wdien these are 
coimceted with political disturbances (as in the case of the coolies at 
Chandpur 1 or when tliey are a .subject of e:n]>arra^smmF to European com- 
panies (in the case of the Tranrway .strike' . A similar trail was slmwn by 
M. 1j. (is. wdio posed as ‘‘ tenants re pre‘>enta lives ” on tlie committee to 
amend the Bengal Tenancy Act. The-'e members were far more actively 
opposed to the raising of the status of all bond fide ciiliivalt^rs tluui were 
some of the xamindar representatives. The '‘tenants representatives^^ 
wei’e ill fact the representatives of the middle class tenants. 

' Rise of the dlodenite pari y in the Coimcih—hi the siiinmer md' 
autumn of 1921 there were, practically speaking, no definite parties at alL 
Business v;as dull and members acted without eoliesion. The riiiestlon of 
raising funds to carry on the '.Government, resulted, however, in the Minis- 
ters exerting themselves ,to^ form- a definite imliticai iiarty not only tn 
Biipport tiiem in matters, relatiBg; to,, the Aransterred su!)Jects, but also to 
secure the money to fm*uicedhese. subjects., ".This could only be done by 
supporting the proposals of the, Government as a whole for raising tax- 
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stion, and the readiness of the reserved departments to come to an under- 
standing favoiirahle to the transferred departments in the 'matter of . the 
distribution of the proceeds of the new taxation brought a large number 
of non-official Indian members into much greater harmony with the 
Executive Government as a whole than had formerly been the case. The 
violence of the non-co-operatorB and the agrarian unrest caused by that 
movement also caused property owners to lean more closely towards the 
side of the Government, and a fairly compact Moderate party with whips 
and a club of its own came into being and has since maintained itself. 
The greatest achievement of this party has been the passing of the Pinanee 
Bills against the wishes of the most advanced group, with whom the 
Members of the Moderate party had formerly allied. The policy of the 
party is generally to support the Ministers, to maintain an iiidependent 
attitude in matters of law and order, but not to create a deadlock. Its 
strength is shown by the fact that since its formation there has been no 
dangerous attempt to drive out a Minister. Its adherents iiiclude very 
few Muhammadans. Since the controversy on eommunal representation 
has arisen, the Miihanimadans have formed an independent group. 

The Extreme party in the Connell.— Oppose A to this party is the 
most advanced (it may be called the Extremist) group in the Council. 
This gimiip numbers some 25— 30 members with others on the border 
line. It is almost entirely composed of Hindus, and it represents the 
advanced Congress party. It is unequivocal on questions of Indianisation 
and opposition to the police, and generally on a desire to emphasise racial 
questions. At the same time, it is also subject to dissensions in itself- 
If they would do so, some of the members w^ould act by causing a deadlock, 
but not all are reaeV to go so far. As stated above, the Moderate party 
join the Extremists periodically in order to defeat the Government, when 
they think that the Government are not being sufficiently gentle towards 
the violent faction outside the Council. The split on the communal ques- 
tion has now created a situation in which the advanced Hindu members 
alone are trying to force the pace, while the Moderate Hindus and the 
Muhammadans are not quite happy as to future developments. The 
members of this Extreme group have, therefore, gradually diminished of 
late. ' 


The non-official European ^rowp.— The European and Anglo-Indian 
non-official members form a solid group. While maintaining their indepen- 
dence they form a solid party in support of law and order. On the com- 
munal question this party would have a decisive influence, and this fact 
might enable them to exercise a much greater degree of pow'er than they 
have hitherto done. There are proposals to organise the party with a paid 
whip and if these proposals are carried out in the next Council this 
Independent party will carry considerable weight and exercise an influence 
in, excess of its numerical strength. 

The official group. — Finally there are the officials wdio form a solid 
. group and generally vote according to ticket. They exercise a far greater 
influence over the results of divisions than 'their numbers would suggest, 
owing to their regular attendance. 

„ , ' The results of divisions show, that the number of this group just about 
balances the mimber- of members who vote almost automatically against the 
Government, but the official group ■being' the more regular in attendance^ 

, *a®re.ihan'b#lanees in practice: .this^unreasoning opposition. 

of iJte Council on t'h$ 

v:v,\: . etc, 

mme mnmt fimmh under 
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dyarehyi and, in a subordinate , legislature circumscribed bg statute. — Th© 
gX‘owth of parliamentary conventions is impossible in its broader sense, in 
a subordinate legislatiire whose powers are circumseribed by the Govern-^ 
ment of India Act and the rules made thereunder, and by the system of 
dyarchy., 

The main parliamentary convention which could be established and 
wdilch members of the Legislative Coimcil might have been expected to 
aim at establishing is the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature. No 
attempt has, however, been made as yet to use the machinery of the new 
eonstitution in this way. A homogeneous party organisation under re- 
cognised leaders wutliin the Council itself would be a necessary precedent 
condition to the establishment of such a convention. Hitherto, members 
.of the Legislative Council have not regarded themselves as belonging to 
any party ; they acknowledge no leadership ; they consider their only 
fimction is to exercise independent eritieisni of Government. In the first 
session of the Council, the Nawab Saiyid Nawmb Ali Chaudimri, the 
Minister for Agriculture and Industries, suffered a series of defeats on 
matters connected ■with the policy of his Department. He did not regard 
these as votes of eensure either upon himself or upon the Government as 
a ■whole. He accepted the decisions of the Council and modified his policy 
accordingly. Since then, a greater cohesion has been established between 
the Ministers themselves, betAveen the Ministers and Members of Council 
in charge of reserved subjects, and also between the Government as a 
whole and the party -which usually supports them in the legislature. But 
it cannot be said that the j)osition has yet been reached in which an adverse 
vote in the Legislative Council on a transferred subject wmuld be regarded 
either by the members of the legislature or by the Ministers as a vote of 
censure on the transferred half of Government as a ■whole, necessitating 
the resignation of all the Ministers. 

It is difficult at i>resent to forecast in wffiat form the responsibility of 
Ministers to the Legislative Council will develop. In England, and in other 
countries wiiicli have followed the model of the English constitution, the 
doctrine of the joint responsibility of the Cabinet is recognised, and it was 
probably intended by the authors of the Reforms that this doctrine should 
gradually become established by a parliamentary convention in India. At 
present, ho^vever, there are four factors wiiich militate against the growth 
of such a convention in this Province. 

(1) The ministers are selected by the Governor and not by a Prime 
Minister who is himself responsible to the Legislature. 

(2) Tlie instructions to the Governor and the rules of business of the 
Province seem to indicate that responsibility for a transfexmed subject rests 
Vvitli the Goveimor acting 'with the minister — i.c., with the single Minister 
in charge of the department, not -with, the ministers. Ministers them- 
selves, therefore, do not as yet feel that they have any responsibility for the 
policy of any departments but thcT owm, 

(3) The necessity for reserving at least one of the three ministerial 
posts for ,a Muhammadan, and the practice of selecting for that post a 
Muhammadan wlio is repre-’entati'’e cf the opinion of the Muhammadan 
community rather than of the -party •which commands a majority in the 
Council, prevents the growTh -either. of a collective responsibility among 
Ministers, or of a unhed mimsteri.'d'.party in the Council 

(4) The present tendencypf members of the Legislative Cou’ncil is to 
direct their criticisms against'particular 'mhiisters rather than against the 
transferred side of Government 'as' a whole. They ate also inclined to 
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regard ministerial posts as opportunities for acquiring administrative ex- 
perience which should not be enjoyed for too long by the same individual. 

The combined effect of these four factors has been unfavourable to the 
growth of the idea of collective responsibility and is leading rather to a 
convention that an individual minister, if defeated on an issue which he 
cannot accept, should resign and be replaced by another member of the 
Tjegislative , Goimcil. 

Ordinary parliament are followed h% regard to details 
nf procedAire. — ^In ordinary matters of procedure the Rules and Standing 
Orders are, of course, supplemented and interpreted by rulings from the 
Chair, based on English parliamentary practice, to which the Council 
desired to conform. 


Beal influence of Council over matters relating to the reserved side in 
spite of the absence of the convention of responsibility. ~ln spite of their 
inability to remove a member, the Council exercises a very real intiuence 
over the actions of Government on the reserved side. Important major 
projects, such as the partition of Midnapore and the partition of Mymen- 
singh, have had to be abandoned for the present, i\Iany improvements in 
the police have had to l)e deferred, and a thorough examination of all 
departments is in progress with a viev/ to retrenchment. The Grand 
Trunk Canal project cannot be taken in hand until the Council are eori- 
winced of its necessity, and the non-official Indian members are possessed 
with the idea that any im])i'Ovement of their main waiter communications 
is intended primarily for the benefit of European merchants, and so they 
approach such questions from a racial instead of a business standpoint. 

Preference of Indian non-official members for business relating to the 
iransferred departments,— The Indian non-official members, generally 
.■speaking, regard tlie reserved side as dull. Wh they really like is a full 
dress debate on a matter of education, agriculture or sanitation. Every 
time the voting of grants in the main budget comes on there is a short 
sharp fight by w'ay of detailed audit of items relating to the reserved side 
as far as the heads ‘ General Administration ^ and ' Police.^ It then ap- 
peal’s from the progress made that the voting of grants w'ill quickly be 


over. But w'hen once the nation-building departments come under review, 
several days are sjient in discourse, and less attention is paid to details, 
but the discussion of policy pimeeeds far more on theoretical and sentimental 
than on practical lines. 

Lobbying, — There is a great deal of consultation between members 
of the Government and the non-official members of the Council. In parti- 
cular at the time of the budget, movers for reduction are invited to eon- 
ferenee.s, and the reasons for the items of expenditure to wdiieh objection 
has been taken are explained. Private members are on the whole reasonable 
in discussing such matter.^, and the majority of motions for reduction are 
in consequence either not moved or are withdrawn after the re])]y has 
been given, Tlie complaint made in the old Council tliat officials kept 
aloof and evare not prepared to take the trouble to explain matters fully 
" to'non-offidals, is a thing of the past. The officials realise that the more 
they lobby and call directly on the moderate party for support, the more 
' likely they are to win. 

Committees and order of business as between department s 
Blent has^ neadily accepted the aid of 'committees appointed at the instance 
of the;,„,C3omicii There are/.aL^,the‘:-Sta,ndmg. Cotnmittec.s attached to the 

The membminf these -eommittees and the mem* 
elected by the system of 



single ' transferable vote. There has been no instance of , the business of 
one department in the Council being shelved for that of another for want 
oftime.. ■■■■ 

CommumlelemageAmilieCoimcil—. ■ 

First: wppesrance of coMmunal cleavage in the CounciL Resolution 
regarding recriittment by competitive exaynination . — Communal cleavage 
began to show itself in the Council from the earliest times. On the 22nd 
February 1921, ie., during the first month, of the Council sitting, Babu 
Tndii Bluisan Dutta moved a resolution that recruitment to various of the 
Frovineiai Services ''be made by means of suitable open competitive 
examination, due provision being made to safeguard the interests of the 
communities as well as the claims of individual districts and divisions 
To this resolution Maulvi Yaquinuddin Ahmed had tabled an amendment 
directly safeguarding JMiihammadan interests. 

In moving the resolution Babu Indu Bhusan Dutta made a violent 
speecli against recruitment by nomination, as leading to official favouritism 
and the selection of subservient candidates. Towards the end of his 
speech he was handed a letter from the Muhammadan members, which 
resulted in his withdrawing the resolution at once. 

Resolution to ahoUsh official vote opposed by the Muhammadans , — 
The next instance of dissension occurred on the 4th April 1921. The 
Dej>uty President, Babu Surendra Nath Roy, moved a resolution " that 
in any matter relating to purely transferred subjects the official members 
other than tlie nlmisters be requested not to vote though they may take 
]‘art in the discussion This resolution, which was based on the IMontagU" 
Chelmsford report, was supported by members of the more advanced 
party, but it was opposed by two of the moderate Hindu members, two 
Muhammadans and an Anglo-Indian on the ground that the official vote 
was a protection to ininorities. The effect of the ])rep{)sal was explained 
])y Sir Henry Wheeler, and the ]\ruhamniadan oppou'tion siit)\red itself 
so clearly <hiri3tg the speech of ^Maulvi Ekramui IHup wiio put the matter 
definitely on a Hindu versus Muhammadan basis, that the iri-wer did 
liot dare to ])ress for a division, ' and the question being put the motion 
tvas lost on tin volnnu'^ of the voices against it. , 

Inlroduction of Calcutta Municipal Bill. Bpiit regardhig rammunal 
electorates for Muhammadans . — The next oeeasitm when communal feeling 
manifested itself was on the 22nd November 1921 when the introduction 
of the Oalcutta Municipal Bill was oppos(;d by a Muhammauraj member. 
Twenty Muhammadans and the Charmakar (eobbJei: ) menii er went into 
the " No lohity, being dissatisfied with the Minister's {>oliey of not 
adopting c<..mmunal electorates for the C<u*]>oration. On the succeeding 
nuffiim tor circulation of tlie Bill, which was moved a week ialer, there was 
no division as the Minister had indicated that further opportunity would 
be afforded for considering the subject of communal representation, but 
the _ Muhammadans made it quite clear in the' debate tliat, they considered 
that tiui Hindu members of .the OortmratiDn ha<i nor treated Muham- 
madan jnterests with proper consideration and voiced the opinion " that 
it tvas a pity t!rd in the first year of Reforms the Mulmmnuulans had 
been compelled to feel what .Stvaraj would- be.^’ Again when on tlie 
ilrd July ^1922 'the Bill ;was^ referred -to. Select. Committee, the Muham- 
madans did not press matlere to _ a;' division Init accused' the Slinisfers .of 
packing the- committee ;wuthh'’to^hibers''-' opposed to communal electorates. 
The ■Minister added orieinoi^’'SlttliOTmadaB member. 
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'The system of competitive examinations again causes ■. communal 
dissension.— I)uTmg tlie next tension became more acute. On 

the 25tli August 1923 Mauhi. Fazlul Haq moved a resolution for the crea- 
tion of a staff selection boardj raising in his ^speech the question of the 
ireatinent of Muhammadans in recruitments made to Government service. 
The Hindus protested saying that the proposal would do away with the 
competitive system and that communal interests should not be pressed 
in season and out of season. The Muhammadan members, however 
(except Dr. Hassan SuliraAvardy), supported Maulvi Pazlul Haq in their 
speeches. Government opposed the resolution. The Muhammadans took 
the matter to a division. Twenty-six Muhaminadans, the cobbler, and a 
representative of the depressed classes voted Aye The Government 
membex’S, all the other Hindus and two non-official IMuhammadans (Khan 
Bahadur Abdus Salam and Dr. Hassan Surhawardy) voted No and 
the resolution was negatived by a majoi’ity of 60 to 28. A good deal of 
feeling was shown during the debate. 

The first split in the Council over the cow-ldllvn^^ question . — Pour days 
later cleavage again occurred. On the 29th August Babu Amulyadhone 
Addy moved a resolution for the appointment of a committee to increase 
the supply of pure cow’s milk in Bengal. The resolution was innocent 
in form, but Babu Amulyadhone Addy, who is also a Commissioner of the 
Calcutta Corporation, had alreadj^ succeeded in getting the Hindu majority 
in that body to pass a resolution restricting the slaughter of prime cows 
in Calcutta. This %vas at once adverted to by Maulvi INIadassur Hussain, 
v/ho said that Mr. Addy’s anti-co\v-killing activities had created a good 
deal of mischief, consternation and agitation. In vain Mr, Addy denied 
any wish to bring in this side of the subject, Government opposed the 
resolution on the grouna that a committee of this kind would give no 
material assistance. The mover claimed a division and every -non-official 
Hindu present with two non-official Muhammadans voted for the resolu- 
tion, wiiile the remaining Muhammadan members and the non-official 
Europeans joined the Government and defeated it. 

Calcutta Municipal Bill. The gulf made wider hy the Hindu niemhers 
in Select Committee . — This solid non-official Hindu vote on the cow ques- 
tion repeated itself later. 

The sittings of the Select Committee on the Calcutta Municipal Bill 
had meanwhile commenced. As stated by the Muhammadans the com- 
mittee contained a large Hindu majority. The committee made some 
slight eoncessions in regard to the number of seats on the Corporation to 
be reserved for Muhammadans, but insisted that the Muhammadan Com- 
missioners should be elected by the general electorate. They went further, 

. and, on Mr. Addy’s motion, inserted a clause giving the new Corporation 
(which will have a strong Hindu majority) the right to restrict the 
slaughter of prime cattle in Calcutta. , 

'Result of the Select Committee^'S attitude. Defeat of the Mimsier on 
the question of communal eleeforates for Muhammadans partly averted 
hy a compromise .' — This last move broxight Muhammadan apprehensions 
to a- head and when the Calcutta' Municipal Bill reached its final stage 
the feeling was intense. The Muhammadans enlisted the sympathies of 
the non-official Europeans and the Hindus -of the depressed classes on the 
auestion of the communal eleetomtm;-' Their .case was that the Hindas 
fpirc' goiiig do for ’election and get them 

Hiiidti vote true, Muhammadan candidates 

' (tl4 : being 'in iicvijninoiity ' the wards) . ^ They had 
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a very good lever to work, witli (as to the iiite,ntioiis of the Hindus) iii 
the new clause, relating' to cow killing inserted by the Select; Committee 
and in further amendments' later tabled by Hindus of the advanced political 
party, .which ...would' be, used^ practically to prohibit all forms, 'of cattle' 
Idiling. The strong attack made by the Hindu party has also frightened 
some of their own men, who considered that the definite cleavage, which 
wmuid be created by their forcing their w'ili on the Muhammadans in 
this w’-ay, would turn the latter definitely against any idea of seif-goverm 
ment. Some of these Hindus, therefore, openly announced their inten- 
tion of voting with the Muhammadans on the question of eommimal 
electorates for the Corporation. Government also wuis not united as the 
Muhammadan members insisted on a free vote being aliowa^d on the ques- 
tion or on Government as a body standing neutral. An estimate of the 
combined iVliiliammadan, non-official Euro|:)ean, depressed class Hindus, 
and cautious Hindu vote worked out at a majority over the advanced 
Hindu vote, especially if the Government vote w'as not solid, and there 
tms a certainty of a defeat of the Minisier, He, therefore, accepted a eom- 
promise proposed by a non-official European member to the efiect that for 
nine years there should be a communal electorate and thereafter a general 
electorate. The Muhammadans accepted this, but made it clear that they 
were going to raise the question again before nine years ware over and 
apply to change the ia-w. The advanced party among the Hindus were 
dismayed at the acceptance by the Minister of this arrangement, and in 
the division in regard to the acceptance of the compromise the dissentients 
wdth the exception of one non-official European and twu) IMuhaminadans 
wrere all Hindus. The result in favour of the compromise w'as regarded 
by the Indian members as a signal Muhammadan victory. 

Proposal to insert provisions against eotv killing in ike Calcutta 
Municipal Bill defeated. — A tew days later the cow killing question again 
<?ame up with reference to the sub-clause inserted by the Btdeet Committee 
in the Calcutta Municipal Bill. Some of the Muhammadans had been 
petitioning the Government of India to move the Viceroy to disalhwv the 
proposed sub-clause. The Local Government, however, on being consulted, 
^said that the matter wns not a proper one for interferemic of this kimi 
and should be fought out locally. The Government of India agreed, and 
when the amendment to omit the clause came up for discussion in the 
Council there wms a long and bitter debate. The advanced liindus tried 
to retreat gracefully and make out that they had no intention of forcing 
erne of the principle tenets of their religion on the ]Huhammadans. The 
latter quoted with bitterness the further amendments tabled am! rejeeb^d 
the proposal. The division list showed 55 members, i.e.^ the officials, the 
European non-officials and the Muhammadans voting for the deletion of 
the sub-clause (without a single non-offieial Hindu) and 31 members (all 
Hindus— non-official) voting for its, retention, 

Prese’ut positkm in regard to the cleamge.—^lie present state of feeling 
betw^een the communities is far from cordial, as is sliowm by the following 
incident. 

On March 20th, 1923, Babu Inclu Bhiisan Dutta moved a motion for 
reduction of the demand under ^ 25— General Administration ^ in order 
to put forward the position that retrenchment should be made by stopping 
recruitment for the Indian -Givil ■- Service, the places of Indian , Civil 
Service officers being filled by Deputy' Magistrates. He was opposed by 
Babu Nirodc Behari Miillic&v an elected 'Hindu member coming from the 
depressed classes, who said 'that' the. backward classes objected to their 
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interestf^ helm left in the hands of the Deputy Collectors who were re- f 

cruited a certain class/’. Two leading Muhammadan members 

took up the point. Maulvi Yaquinuddin Ahmed said that for a ^ 

time to cmme Euimpeann)fficers would be required to safegaiard the interests 

of the backward classes and of the Muhammadans, and that those coiii- 

mimities always wanted a European officer rather than an Indian one. 

The Hindus raised a cry of ' question,’ but the member adhered to his 

argument and declared that '' whenever there is an Indian officer in any 

place of authority he puts all his relatives in the department and that is 

resented extremely by the people of the minorities wdio ai-e not related to 

the officer.” Khan Bahadur Wasimuddin Ahmed (wdio had moved 

against the Government in. 1921 the motion for the cut of Rs. 23 lakhs) i 

then rose and referred to the attitude of Hindu district officials on the 

cow-killing question, and he Avent so far as to say openly that '' the people 

are in a po>sition to say that they 'would rather be under foreign yoke for 

centuries than under the thraldom of Deputy Collectors who are quite 

tinfit.” He declared that it w'as the Indian Civil Service officers who held 

the balance between Hindus and Muhammadans. Both these members 

spoke w'ith vehemence and had the clear support of the main body of 

Muhammadan non-official members. » 

Three Hindu members of the advanced party took up the challenge 
saying that Indianisation wiis the accepted policy no\v, and one (Dr. 

Framathanath Banerjee) said bitterly that now" that some of the IMuliam- 
madan members w'anted t(j do away with Indianisation, would it not be 
better to do fnvay w"ith the Reforms altogether ?” In spite of this, Babu 
Indu Bhusan Dutta’s motion was lost, without a division being claimed. 

For the moment the ]\fiiliammadans generally appear to have come to 
the conclusion that the Hindu members are working really for the establish- 
ment of a Hindu raj, and that, they are merely exploiting the Muham- 
madans in the talk of unity so as to get them into their power w^hen the 
British are practically eliminated. The Hindus of course deny this and 
resent this attitude of distrust, but they have chiefly got to blame their 5 

enthusiasts for the situation which has been created, and their own solid 
votes on the subject of eow-killink are at least significant of inability at 
present to sink their religious sentiments in a combined national move- 
ment. 

The Council except for a few laemherii not definitehj hostile io 
Juiropeansr The racial question, Affifude of the Council toivards 
Europeans, — The general feeling in the Council is not definitely hostile 
to Europeans, though this hostility undoubtedly exists in the ease of a 
small extreme nationalist group, W"ho take a delight (thougli they have 
learnt eaiition to some extent) in ■■making offensive remarks against the 
Europeans. ■ . . , 

Bitferness on account of differential treatment in hospitals and jails. 

Question of'^ European edueaHon,—A large number of Indian non-official 
members (moderates and extremists alike) are bitter against difterential 
treatment betw-een Europeans and Indians in hospitals and jails. In the 
matter of hospitals the moderate members confine themselves to a desire to 
refuse State aid to any hospital wffiieh does not admit Indians. The more 
extreme party would reduce the European who enters a hospital or jail 
to the Indian scale of living. Institutions like the Kalimpong Homes and 
;lhe Dow Hill School are regarded. by them, also as receiving an undue 
measure of support. There',is,;‘towe'yer,''at' present a sufficiently friendly 
feeling among the members to preyent-an intensive campaign against these' ' ' 



' G (70(1 feeling towayrds Europeans: -shoivn by ike Indiem mni-offimal 
members in ihe OoimciL—On tlie, other liancl tlie ■ Council .'threw , oiit ',a ' 
proposal by an extremist nieniber to imiuce' h*uinher the ' European Te- ... 
presentation on the. Corporation o.f Calcutta, the .inover • not daring, to^ 
challenge a division. Indian non-official members also frecpiently 
acknowledged in the most friendly terms the work of European ()ffice,rs. 

Ohjecfdon in idle Coiincil to the scale of the salaries of European' 
officers.' — The non-offi,cial Indian members, however, resent Ihe '.payment,, 
of the present scale of salaries to European officers, partly because the 
number and pay of these officers is fixed by outside authority, partly 
because they say that the country cannot afford to pay such lai*ge salaries, 
and partly because Indian officers on much the same pay are extremely 
well-off in their own country, and Indians who have never left that country 
cannot appreciate the difficulties of European officers serving in the tropics 
and far from their homes. 

Courtesy of Indian members outside the Council Chamber and the 
private apprehension of some of them as to the future, — Outside the Council 
Chamber all (except perhaps three or four of the extreme members) talk 
with great courtesy and good feeling to their European non-official 
colleagues and to the European officials. The general idea, rimning 
through the speeches of Indian non-official members during the first 
year of the life of the Council, that the European officer was making a ■ 
fortune out of the Indian and would rather do anything than forego Ms 
alleged profits has been largely dissipated by the number of premature 
retirements. 

The nomoffici(d' Europeans hold their own in debate. — As to the non- 
official Europeans, when they are attacked they hold their own in debate, 
in particular Sir Robert Watson Smyth (in 1921-22), Mr, Langford James 
and Mr. Travers. Thcvse gentlemen have indulged on occasions in some 
plain speaking and are held in respect. 

Th.c real test is still to come, — In judging the work of the Council as 
a whole the greatest credit must undoubtedly be given to it and to the 
Ministers for steadfastness in the matter of the taxation Bills. Bengal 
led the way in taxing herself at the time when non-co-operation was at the 
height of its power. Eveiy allowance must also be loade for the bitter 
disappointment caused by the financial stringency and the failure of the 
first efforts to remove it, and so far as law ainCorder '' is eoneerned 
there might have been a stronger leaning towards the Government had the 
extreme imn-eo-operation party been present in force in the Council to 
matters nn|>leasant. The real test will come after tJie next elections 
when there is in the (kmiicii a party avowedly opposed to the maintimance 
of the British connection. It is not the fault of the Council that they 
lun'e not a better record to show of medical, educational and sanitary 
improvements effected. They did all they could in this direction, but the 
Mestoii nAvard gave them no chance. :On the whole their record has been 
one of steady progress and in the case of an increasing number of members 
of an honest endeavour to understand''the 'difficulties of Cioveminent and 
to co'-operate with thenn . , 

C. — The Const iitiewm and the BuhUo , — 
it) The ascertained percentage'-'of' enfranchised persons to the 
total population, and 'the, percentage of votes recorded in 
general^ or bye-eleetions-'.% ‘the 'total number of votes on 
f ^he register. ■ , ' ' ■ ■ ' ■ , 
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98 per cexit. of the persons enfranchised are. electors in the Muham- 
madan and non-Miihamniadan general constituencies which return 85 
membfrs. The information which is here given relates to those con- 
stituencies and does not relate to the special constituencies which return 
28 memhers. 

The number of enfranchised persons at the general election was 
1,006,816 out of a population of 44,618,000 or 2.2 per cent. 

In the contesled elections the percentage of voters exercising the 
franchise was 29.3. 

The following table shows in respect of the non-Muhammadan and 
Muhar.iinadan general constitiiencxes, urban and rural, the per'centage 
of enfranchised persons to the total population and the percentage of 
votes recorded to the number of electors on the register in contested 
elections at the general election : — 


i 

Const ’tumcics. 

' ' * . -I 

Perce..tag3 
« nfrr nch’srd. 

Percentage of 
votes recorded 
to electors. 

M'Cffli-Mnhamnxadan ■Irb.m' 


i 

i 

i 5*0 

41-8 

l^on-Muh .mnadan Rural 

• • 

• • 

2-4 

33-8 

Total no -Muhmirnalan 

•• 

.. 

i "■« 

34-5 

Muharnmaian Urban 


- 

i 3-0 

16-3 

Moliammalan Kara! 

■■■■.. . 

■ >• 

1 1-9 

22-4 

Total Muliani naia * 

•• 

•• 

1 1-9 

22 ’2 


In three contested bye-elections for which figures are available the 
percentages of electors who voted were 13, 8, 17, 3 and 6.6. 

The facts of the non-co-operation movement on the electors are 
thus summarised in a report prepared at the time : 

it would be incorrect to ascribe the relatively low percentage 
of Muhammadan electorate>s that exercised the franchise entirely to 
non-co-operation, for as a whole the Muhammadan community is less 
educated and less politically active than the non-Muliammadan. It is 
probably eorx’ect to >say, however, that the non-co-operation movement 
exercised an appreciable influence in restricting the vsize of the polls 
in the general constituencies and that tliis was more marked in the 
Muhammadan than in the non-Muhammadan electorates.^^ 

(h*}The interest evinced by the eonstitiieneies and the public in 
the work of the Councils. 

The constituencies and the public outside Calcutta have not 
evinced much general interest in the work of the Councils. The result 
of enquiries made from District officers at the end of 1921 wms to the 
effect that the constituencies, had not then begun to realise that they 
' had any voice irfcontroUmg policy.^ More recently the public have had 
: oceaisioii to consider a, measure 'which will _ have, almost universal effect 
ia rural the;BiB,to\amend/the'Benfal Tenancy Act drafted 

by a ’Committee a, resolution of the OotmeiL 
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The discussion of this Bill outside the Council has stimulated puhlie 
interest in the Legislative Council, but it Is Govermnent ' rather than the 
Council that is credited with the power of final deeisioni. In miirked 
contrast to this interest is the general public apathy to the proceedings 
of the Legislative Assembly relative to the enhanced salt tax. This measure 
though attracting a great deal of notice in the press appears to have had 
veiy little effect on the constituencies. 

ini) The extent to which the formation of political groups or 
■ parties, in the Council is reproduced in or decided from the 
constituencies. 

At the present moment the most definite political party in the Couiieil 
is 'the Muhammadan group whose: policy is coiiimunal representation on 
■local 'authorities',, reservation of ' appointments ■ for Muhammadans, and 
resistance to Hindu interference with cow-killing. The views of this 
party are derived from and truly represent the feelings of the consti- 
tuencies, and no " Muhammadan wiio does not share these ' viewS' could 
get ani" following. Apart from this instance, it can hardly be said that 
political groups derive their ideas from the constitiieiicies. The desires 
for Indianisatioii of services and the expansion of the work of the 
transferred departments at the expense of that of the reserved, and 
the reluctance to take vigorous action against political offendep 
though existing in the constituencies, cannot by any means be said 
to be the policy of the rural constituencies, where the British official 
and an efficient police force are appreciated, and agrarian unrest 
fomented by agitators is recognised as an evil. At the beginning of 
1922 when there was occasion for supporting Government in maintain- 
ing law and order, the landlord members in the Council were much less 
outspoken in their demand for the maintenance of order than their fellow 
landlords in the District. . ^ 

(iv) Electoral organisation in the eonstifueueies, political pro- 
grammes, parties and party funds and machinery, and 

{v) the intlneiiee of the press on politics and political opinion 
and the promotion of organs of the press supporting the 
views of particular groups or parties in the Councils. 

At the time of tlie general election there was no political organi- 
sation in rural Bengal except the District Congress and Khilafat Com- 
mittees, and their influence was in the nature of the case purely negativ^e. 
The only other electoral machinery at hand wuis tlie rent-controlling 
establishment of the landlords which exercise great influence on purely 
personal lines. Political programmes were non-existent, and there were 
no party fiimis outside the Congress and Kliilafat Committees. The 
activities of the press ’were chiefly eon’centrated on opposilioii to Gov- 
ernment and the reforms. 

Subsequently in 1922 the Citkem Protection League was formed 
in Calcutta as a result of the apprehensions of the well-to-do classes. 
This League commands considerable" funds, but has not yet succeeded 
in exercising much influence in/the 'comstitueneies and has not always 
been fortunate in the choice ■ of; its .'Agents, 

In Bengal the press exercises s commanding political influence 
among the literate, classes, 'and through -the practice of reading 
papers aloud in villages, a , substantiid influence among the illiterate 
'' No paper, however^' can be made :te;,pay without a steady outturn of 
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racial biteeriiess, .and of abuse of 'Government. Consequently .tliose ... 
p.apers .'wbicli snppoii:. tbe Eefornis have a ■very limited effect.. In recent ; „■, 
moniiis'. wltii',the.,de'cliiie; .0 interest .in the.Khilafat question tlxe Muliain-' ' 
inaclan press bad for its prineipal motive tlie promotion of eoin- 
miinal representation and of a communal policy in the filling of Gov- 
ernment posts, which is the policy of the Muhammadan group in the 
ConncO The Ministers have been mercilessly attacked for their 
faili»re to remove all the ills of rural Bengal, and the only policy which 
receives aiw considerable measure of support is that of opposition to 
Government. 

D . — Political agitaMon ami 2 )aHiet oiiiside the Reform Scheme. 

The attitude and activities of the Congress and Khilafat parties 
outside the Council in 1921 and 1922 are well known and need not be 
described. The views of these parties were represented in the Council 
by a group of 25 to 30 members almost entirely composed of Hindus. 
This group omitted no opportunity to attack the measures of Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of law and order, the imprisonment of poli- 
tical offenders and the use of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Bueh 
opposition was expected from these members and gave no cause for 
surprise, but a moi-e serious feature was the lack oi* political courage 
on the part of the landlord members who were known to be in favour 
of the measures of Government. It, was the timidity of those members 
which brought about the contradictory result in the cold weather of 
1921-22 that tlie ('Ouncil after voting the funds required for the main- 
Tenance of order proceeded to censure the Government for the measxires 
taken for that pu.r])ose. Their attitude may be ascribed to a fear of 
vocal public opinion which was entirely controlled by the Congress 
and Khilafat organisations and to that extent these organisations exer- 
cised an influence over the Coupcil. At the end of the year 1922 it 
had become clear that non-co-operation as a militant political attitude 
was dead, and the majoiuty vote at Gaya in December did not alter this 
fact* The manouvres by which the Council-entry party have secured 
Ihe approval of their policy by the All-India Congress Committee at 
Bombay are recent history, and the important questions of the near 
future are what proportion of the seats will be secured by C. R. Das’ 
followers in the next Council, and what will be their attitude when they 
get there. Though the extreme non-co-operators, whose views are 
expounded in Bengal by the ^ Servant ’ are still making a great show 
of opposition, the fact that the * Ararita Bazar Patrika ’ and the 
* Bengalee ’ are now giving substantial support to C. R. Das indicates 
a wide-spread belief in his prospects of ■ success at the polls. The 
reluctance of C.,R. Das’ party to abjure the word non-co-operation ” 
is due no doubt to the importance ■ which they attribute to the local 
Congress organisation. It is probable that the* politicians have under- 
estimated the strength of the landlords’ influence which is less noisy 
than their own, but it is to be expected that there will be a substantial re- 
P'resentation of the Congress party in the next Council. This position 
has to sommextmt altered the attitude of individual members of the 
present CouneiL Their fort is now , attacked and it is no longer a fight 
between thei bureaucracy and organisations outside the Council which 
they, can afford to watch without ■ much interest ; they must either 
acknowledge,' the leadership of 'C. R.' Das or fight for their seats and^ 
their infiuenee in 'CouneiL The Das’ party have abjured Government: 
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appointineBts and it might be thonght that the ministerial party eoiild 
comO' to terms with them, ; btit not ■much fait.h is placed in this abjiira® 
tion and the ministerial party are : prepared., to fight This will mark 
.the first .real, advance to party ..government ami although this new party 
will at the beginning make ■. administration, difiieult, yet, judging hy 
espericmce witli the ]> resent .Council it is, not i,inreasoi]aide to hope liiat 
its attitude will iniprovc after its first outburst. 

During tbe past year, iion-co-operato,rs have been elected to seats 
on Municdpalities and District Boards in considerable numbers. Tliey 
have not at present shown any signs of a desire to wnek these institU' 
tions, and tlici situation in this re.speet has not given cause for alarm. 

United Provinces* 

Letter 110 , 1002-(LN., dated 22;m;l August 1023. ■ 

, From — The Chief Secretary to the Goverirmem ui' the Fnited }n’ovia<*as, 

■ To — The Secretary to- t.he Govermnent of India, Home Geparfment. 

I am desired to enclose a report on the working of the reformed const itu- 
tion in reply to letter no. D.-917 of the 23r(l x\t)ril. 1 am to Miv tliul the 
views expressed are those of the Governor in Coiincii am! tlu* llinistei-s. As 
however the j\Iini.ster for Education has not yet furnisluMl his eoinments on 
the report, his remarks will, if necess:iry, be forwarded later. 

EEPOET. 

A. — The Executive Government. .- 

Farayraph S, A (/). — There has never been any allocation of 
funds as btdwtmn reserved and transferred subjects, iu the tetdniical sense 
in which the term is used in D<*volntion Rule 31 ; nor has tliere been any 
request on the part o’f AOnistc'rs that such allocation should be madtu 
The first reformed budget preceded the finamuai strimnumy, wlueh has 
since been increasingly acute. But alike in the opening ilays of compara- 
tive prospexaty and in the lean period which rapidly siiccee'ded them, the 
budgets laid before the Legislative Council have been settled hy agrecunent 
at meetings of the wliole Government. From the birih of tlu‘ new con- 
situation, so far as financial considerations permitted, transferred subject 
have never been stinted for money. If anything, the demamls of the 
transferred subjects have been met with too great liberality, in 1921-22, 
for instance, the net grants for transferred subjects exceeded the acTiial ex- 
penditure hy 3.2 per cent. ; or reserved subjects the similar figure was 
2.4 per cent. The results of the budget of 1923-24 are also striking. 
Economies to a total sum of 108 lakhs w'cre effected. Out of this total a 
sum of 37.5 lakhs wms contributed by the transferred subjects, ^vliilst a 
sum of 70.7 lakhs was reduced in the reserved subjects. On the other hand 
there were additional charges of 98 lakhs. Of tliis a total of some 58 
lakhs -was iu the transferred budgets and some 40 iakhs in the reserved 
budgets. It is incontestable that transferred subjects— 

(a) have received as much money as they re<|ui red— subject of 
course to the restriction 'imposed on expenditure by ■financial 
stringency, and ' 

(])) have been subjeeted to' the process ■ of retreiielimeat in a much 
smaller degree than 'the reserved subjects. 
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It is also the case that in 1921-22, when there were (or seemed to be) 
ample resources at Government’s disposal, the transferred subjects re- 
ceived more niomey than they could really spend. 

Paragy'apJi B. A (ii ). — Three lists are enclosed (Appendix I) show- 
ing the organisation of the Secretariat prior to the Reforms, the reorgani- 
sation which was temporarily sanctioned in 1921, and the rearrangeiiient 
brought into force after two years of experience from the 1st April, 1923. 
Financial pressure is largely responsible for the last stage, and until the 
Governor in Council has more experience of it, he cannot say if the re- 
trenchments and reductions effected will stand the test of actual working. 

The proposal to make Heads of departments ex-officio Deputy Secre- 
taries has been tried only in the Education Department, where the Director 
of Public Instruction has recently been gazetted as ex-officw Deputy 
Secretary. 

It must be remembered that the executive functions of the Board 
of Revenue have been transferred to the Goivernment. This change 
coincides with the latest reorganisation of the Secretariat and to a large 
extent accounts for the fifth Secretary. 


Under Devolution Rule 36 a Joint Secretary in the Finance Depart- 
ment may be appointed if the Ministers so desire. In January, 1921, the 
Ministers were duly asked if they wished such an appointment to be made 
and they replied in the negative. In January, 1922, in connection with the 
proposed reorganisation of the Secretariat, a proposal was made to increase 
the staff* of the Finance Department. On this occasion one of the Ministers 
suggested that the proposed increase of staff might be effected by appoint- 
ing a Joint Secretary under this Devolution Rule. When it was pointed 
out to him that such an appointment might lead to difficulty and friction, 
he withdrew his suggestion. Otherwise no desire has been expressed to 
create this particular post in any shape or forml ; which (so far as it goes) 
may indicate that Ministers were satisfied with the Finance department’s 


Paragraph 3, A (Hi ). — Experience in the United Provinces has not 
showui that Council Secretaries are of any value and has substantiated the 
critieism>s of those who urged that they ^vere an excrescence on the scheme : 
a survival in fact from, an earlier stage of the discussioiis when the appoint- 
ment of Ministers was not contemplated. 

The arguments of those who urged that the plan of creating per- 
manent committees of the Legislature to advise on the working of special 
departments was not in accordance with English parliamentary practice, 
and was likely to interfere wnth the right relations of the executive and 
Legislative have found some support in sxibsequent experience in this 
province. Ministers themselves preferred the system of advisory boards 
composed partly of experts, official and non-official, and partly of members 
of the Legislative Council. Their advantages are that they represent 
practical knowledge rather than political feeling. There exist several 
such boards, dealing with public health, education, industries, agricul- 
ture, communications, industrial loans and cattle breeding. The Governor 
in Council views with some concern the tendency to multiply committees ; 
-bstt he, recognises that their existence, does something to satisfy a, demand 
fipd'tb spread information. v-' - 
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: , .'There , are', lio%?ever four ; standing committees, of the" ':Le,gislative 
Council. Two, the Finance Committee and the Public Accounts Com** 
niittee, are essential. The Publicity Committee was created in place of a 
previous informal board as a means of reconciling the Legislature to the con- 
tinuance of some organisation for publicity purposes. The fourth com- 
mittee has recently been created in response to a resolution in Council 
to a dYi>se the Minister on matters of local self-government and public health 
and medical questions.' 

It is noteworthy that the constitution of the Finance Committee is 
almost our only departxire from English financial practice. The English 
.Estimate's Committee can only ■ consider, proposals for expenditure,, after 
they have been passed by Paiiiament, with the result that their views can 
only be taken as a guide for the framing of future estimates. The Cr over 
nor in Council believes that attempts have been made in Eiigland to con- 
stitute comriiittees with -functions similar to those of our Finance Goiii- 
iiiittee, but these attempts have always failed because it was felt to be 
impossible to prevent such a Committee from interfering in matters of 
policy. Oiir experience justifies those fears ; and unless action is taken 
to curb its powers and restrain its. eccentricities, it may be.ex'peeted that' 
both sides of the Governineiit will regret its existence. 

Puhlic Accounts Coniimitiee. — The functions ox this CornmiLlee are 
laid down in the Uiiited Provinces Legislative Council Kules 33 and 31. 
The first meeting was held in July 1921, wLen certain audit irregular- 
ities Ti.^laiing to a period antecedent io the Ileforms xvere kid before 
llioni for consldei*ation. Subsequently the Auditor General ruled that 
the Cominittee were only concevned witli iinitters tliat had occurred since 
file Reforms came .into existence. The principal lun.etion of the Committee 
is to deal with audit and a]->])ropriation reports, •which are iiivariribjy pre- 
sented. a full year after the period to vdiieh they relate. The re- 
ports for the year 1921-22 have o.}ily recently readied Government : and 
as a ecnseu lienee ]')artiy of tlu>s Tact and partly o'l the xYuditoi' Genecars 
ruling the second meeting of the ihiblic Accoants Cominiiiee 'was not held 
till February 1923. The Council therefore have not yet fully realised 
the importance of the duties of this Committee. The Auditor General 
and Aeeormtant General vrere presejit at both their meetings and their 
guidance kept the Comiinittec from, going astray. Care is also taken to 
present all eases of irregularity to the Cominittee in a <'[nite impersonal 
way. No names of officers at fault, or in any waj" eoucei'ned with the case 
under discussion, are ever given, TTie result of this is to reduce the chance 
of inconvenient side-issues being raised. It is however too sc'on yet to 
say how the Committee will ultimately develop, though the beginning so 
far made is promising. Here again Government have under considera- 
tion the framing of the rules of procedure for this Committee. 

Of the Committee on Public Health, etc., little need be said. It en- 
ables the Minister to explain to the Committee what he would otherwise 
have to explain in Council ; and it helps to relieve the Minister of respon- 
sibility for decisions. These consequences are not -wholly good. 

The conclusions of the Governor in Council on the standing com- 
mittee system generally are that it ought to be. absolutely confined to the 
subjects of finance and public accounts. There are clear, indications that 
its extension into the administrative departments will mean collision -with 
members and Ministers and result in the duality and confusion which 
attends the working of a similar system in France. 
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Special committees are a different matter. These have been appointed 
from time to time either in response to a resolution in Council or in def er- 
eime to public demand otherwise expressed to investigate particular sub- 
jects ; but though members of the Legislature have been w^ell represented 
on them, they have usually contained a due proportion of members chosen 
for their knowledge of the subjects. Their reports are made not to the 
Council but to Government. They have investigated many questions of 
importance and often though not always with results of great value. The 
Government takes such action on their reports that it sees fit, realising that 
any action not in accord with the views of the legislative members of the 
committee may be challenged in CounciL It may be added that some of 
the most important committees (settlement, executive and judicial func- 
tions, Commissioners of divisions, and economy generally) are concerned 
with questions which this Government cannot entirely decide without re- 
ference to higher authority, P»ut, generally speaking, the Governor in 
Council looks on such inquiries by special committees as a natural and le- 
gitimate development of Reforms and has no doubt that the results of such 
inquiries will afford much valuable information and advice to Govern- 
ment and in no small measure affect its policy. 

Paragraph 3. A (iv)- A, — Local self-government . — The late Minister’s 
policy amounted to avoiding official interference with local bodies as far 
as possible. He rejected proposals made by Commissioners for the super- 
session of two large municipalities which it is probable, though not certain, 
that a pre-Reform Government might have accepted. He inclined to sym- 
pathise with local bodies when they came in conflict with officialdom over 
questions of audit or public health. He wavered between a desire t 0 ‘ see 
local bodies competently run and a reluctance to apply pressiii’e to them. 
It is likely that a stronger attitude on his part would have stimulated the 
growth of extrem'ism in the towns. 

As regards munieipal taxation the ]\Iinister was on principle in fa\'our 
of direct rather than indirect methods as pressing less heavily on the poor. 
But he doubted the practical value of terminal taxation as a substitute for 
octroi : and his preference ror direct taxation was towards the end weaken- 
ing under the pressure of the popular demand for octroi. In fact though 
not actually in 3ianie his administration witnessed the reversal of the 
ofiieial condemnation of octroi as a system of municipal taxation. But 
things were already tending that way be'iore the Reforms : and the Gover- 
nor in Council does not doubt that the matter is one in which Indian pre- 
ferences must prevail. 

The laic Minister also accepted a Bill put forward by one of his 
supporters for reducing the municipal franchise. Of its effects it is too 

soon U) speak, 

Tiie recent municipal elections have resulted in nine boards being 
eomp.o.sed almost entirely of extremists ; while in eight boards extremists 
share lialf the seats and elsewhere they are in a minority. They succeeded 
better in large than in small towns in some districts and their success made 
a temporary impression which led some district officers to expect startl- 
ing developments. So far these have not occurred. The extremist boards 
seem generally endeavouring to show that they can do better than their 
.predecessors, ■ 

.District boards were mainly -.in'ta .state', of suspended animation 
' awaiting the new dispensation and the dnancial relief vainly anticipated 
from it. The District Boards Bid'- .Whs-' introduced in the ■autumn session 
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of 1921, the Select Committee met in spring of 1922 and tlie Act 
was passed in the following Movember. The measure completely 
de-officialised the boards. Official control was minimised, except 
that Government was empowered to prescribe the minimum staff to be 
maintained by the boards. The franchise was reduced generally to the 
level of that for the Legislative Council. Muslim ratepayers were given 
a separate electorate wdth a fair amount of weighting where their precent- 
age is low. Restricted powers af taxation were conferred in the form 
of a tax on circumstances and property and of an increase in the local rate. 
The original BiR gave boards sources of income sufficient for all reasonable 
needs for ten years, but the majority in Council cut down the taxation pro- 
posals so drastically as to render their benefits of small effect. 

The future outlook of district boards is not promising. The members 
are scattered, the area enormous, supervision will be difficult, and the 
force of public opinion which has hitherto not been effective even in muni- 
cipalities is likely to be negligible. It is difficult to see where the driving 
force is to come from. 

Recent board elections were held on the existing provincial electoral 
roll ; and political considerations affected them but little. The district 
board remains the landlords’ natural field, but he shows small disposition 
to cultivate it in the same way as the professional man has made the 
municipalities his own. 

Faragraph 4, B {i ), — A summary of Government legislation passed 
by the Council is given in Appendix II. Acts II, III and lY of 1921, 
and Act X of 1922 w^ere of great importance ; none of these passed 
easily. In the Select Committee on the Intermediate Education Bill many 
dissents were recorded ; and the measure passed only when the Govern- 
ment exerted itself to rally the landlords. The Oudh Rent (Amendment) 
Bill was a most contentious measure. It had long been known to Goveni- 
ment that Oudh tenants needed protection ; and agrarian discontent had 
reached a pitch which made it necessary to take up tlieir ease. The 
Bill sought to give all tenants with certain exceptions a life interest in 
their holdings with five years reversion to the heir, and to determine rents 
with reference to rates revised every ten years. Progressive members, 
mainly representing urban . interests, pressed unsuccessfully for the grant 
of hereditary rights. The landlords were opposed to the Bill ; but even- 
tually were induced to agree to grant the tenants a life interest, partly by 
the prospect of continued agrarian agitation, and partly by certain con- 
cessions made to them in the Bill itself, particular^ in respect of sir^ a 
point 'which they carried in Council in spite of the opposition of Govern- 
ment. As a, result of constant negotiation between Government and the 
landlords, many landlord amiendments, which would have defeated the 
purpose of the Bill, were withdravm ; but there is no doubt that the Bill 
would have been lost but for the late Governor’s great influence with the 
Oudh taluqdars which was ably and resolutely exercised. Whether the mea- 
sure has settled the agrarian difficulties in Oudh, only the future will show ; 
but there is reason for hoping that it will bring great and lasting benefit 
to many long-suffering tenants. 

Act X of 1922 also had a troubled passage. The landlords took 
strong objection to the taxation clauses, and the apportionment of 
Muhamimadan representation on the boards also gave difficulties. The 
Governor himself held a conference with leading members of the Legis- 
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iature and secured assurances vriiich eventually led to the passage of the 
Bill ; but the taxation provisions had to be severely restricted. 

■With these exceptions and the further criticism of the taxation 
measiire>s noticed below, the attitude of Council to Governnient Bills 
may be described as favourable. Criticism has mainly been concerned 
with detail. The Council has shown dismelinatioii to accept as hnai 
recommendations of its own Select Committees, and many aniendinent>s 
have been moved after presentation o'f a Select Committee ^s report. 

In marked contrast to its readiness to pass resolutions, the acceptance 
of which would entail heavy expenditure wdthout any suggestion bow 
tlie money is to be provided, the Conncir have been disinclined to pass 
measures of taxation. In 1921-22 the Government's attempt to derive 
}uore jjioney from eoii]‘t-fees was defeated at the first reading. The Bill 
liad been iiitrodiiced for the purpose of increasing revenue, but was pro- 
bably iiistiflcd on the ground that the existing rates were of old standing 
and no longer bore any relation to the ^vealth of the people or the purchas- 
ing power of money. But the financial situation was not at the time 
suViicicntly serious to overcome Ihe fear that any measure of additional 
taxatlnu would be unimpular and might cost its supporters their seats. 
The Covernor in (kauieii does Jiot think it surprising that on the first 
oe<;asion on wliieli the new Council wns asked tO) face >such res])Oi]sibllily 
it declined to do so. In 1922-23 the financial situation was so serious as 
to leave the Governnient no option but to reintroduce the Court Fees 
(Amendment) Act, and also the Stain]) (Amendment) Act, and the kloior 
Vehicles Taxation Act. The attitude of the Council towards these mea- 
sures was but r<ot lun'casoned. It allowed all three Bills to go to 

Select C<un!ijdlem liiough wilh niiich opjjositioii in tlie ease of the Court 
Fees Bill. In <’ommit1ee the Bills were freely altered so as 1o reducc3 the 
yield of the additional taxation, and on the second reading tliey were 
vigorously nliaekcd. But chiefly as a result of certain concessions offered 
by the Govei-nment they vrere finally accepted, and pa>ssed for oi)e year. 

On tlie wliole tlie Governor in Council does 3iot think that the Legis- 
lative Council res]>OB(led badly to the call to them to shoulder responsi- 
bility. It is true that the new burdens were moderate, that large con- 
cessions had to be inade, and that the additional revenue wuis granted in 
the first instance for one year only. But the fact remains that a Legis- 
lature unaccustomed to such a decision and within nine months of dis- 
solution agreed to place moderate additional burdens upon the tax- 
payer hi ordc^r to maintain the provincial finances on a sound basis, 

hi no case did the Governor find it necessary to certify a Bill under 
section 72E. 8ir Ilarconrt Butler returned « one Bill, the Oudli 
Rent (AmendiiYent) Bill, for consideration of two amendments under 
section 81A before be gave his assent. The Agra Pre-emntion Bill -was 
reserved for consideration by the Governor General under section 81A, 
because tin? measure affected the religion of a class of British subjects. 
There has been no Instance of resort to extraordinary legislative powers. 

Paragraph 'f.- (b*). -“-Private legislation has been rare and un- 
mportant. The Agra Pre-emption Bill though introduced by a private 
was to all intents a Government,, measure, being identical with 
the' Bill- which had 'been introduced by. ■'Government in the old ''Council 
and thm failed to^nass for want -of -Another private Bill, 
iTnited Provinces Municipal (Amendment)', .-Bill,, , which .aimed at. altering 
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the electoral qualifleatioBs was albO supported by Government. A 
third private Bill aimed at postponing the municipal elections. Govern- 
ment opposed it because the elections were already proceeding and 
the Council rejected the Bill. One other private measure of some 
importance has been introduced, the Agra Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 
intended to >set aside a ruling of the Board of Revenue in respect of 
certain seven years’ leases. The Select Committee has not yet reported 
on the Bill. Its promoter is now a Minister and Government’s attitude 
to the Measure has not yet been decided. 

Paragraph 4B{m),—Fimncial husmess . — The attitude of the 
Council towards expenditure differs largely from that which obtains ir 
, the House of Commons. The tradition of permanent opposition inherited* 
from pre-Reform Councils results in substantive attacks on expenditure, 
and not merely in the moving of insigniiicant rediietions vhich could 
not of themselves cripple the activities of the spending department 
coiicerned. For a variety of reasons, these substantive attacks have 
, rarely proved effective.- 

The Council has exerted itself to enforce and extend its : financial 
powers. Non-voted expenditure is deeply disliked and non-voted salaries 
are attacked through the connected voted items. For example, the non- 
voted officer’s clerks, travelling allowance or contingencies are 

■ challenged. 

The Couneirs ilnaiieial interest in land revenue and irrigation rates 
lias led to an iindertaking to embody the more important processes of 
revenue settlemorit in statute law and to the appointment of a eonimittee 
to consider the liest means of bringing changes in irrigation rates within 
the purview of the Council. 

The form of the budget has been to some extent reerranged to make 
it easier to understand. 

Proposals for rediietions have often been met by compromise ; some- 
times from expedienc.y and sometimes because Government have 
themselves been convinced by tlie arguments advanced. Reductions 
moved by the Couneil and accepted in wliole or part by Govermnent 
have reached a substantial sum. The figures are as follows : — 

Tear, Total amoimi, Recluctmis, 

voted, 

Rs. Rs. 

1921- 22 .. .. 10,26.32,579 2,77,792 

1922- 23 . . . . 15,82,91,400 1,42,000 

1923- 24 . . . . 10,61,37,466 4,73,644 

These figures do not include reductions proposed by Government 
themselves— which oc(5asionally occur as a result of facts ascertained 
between the time that the budget was first passed and the time it ivas first 
presented — and reduction by Councils in spite of Government’s opposition. 

Beatoraiion of rejected demands , — Items have been restored twice 
only. The first was in^ 1921-22 in respect of a sum of Es. 33,200 under 
Forest salaries. The facts were insufficiently explained to the Council, 
and it was imperative to restore the item to avoid a breach of contract with 
certain officers temporarily , employed. When fully informed of the 
facts the Council raised^ no opposition. The second occasion was 
in 1923-24, when the Council threw out a scheme for reorganising the Cri- 
minal Investigation department. This scheme had originally been placed 
before Council and rejected by them on the ground that it had not beer 
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considered the Finance Committee. It was then laid before the Finance 
Committee, and a second time placed before the Conncil on a supplementary 
vote. The scheme in the meantime had been modified and it was found pos- 
sible to carry it out without any substantive addition to the Police budget. 
In spite of that fact it was again rejected. The sum involved a token figure 
of Rs. 10, which latter the Governor restox'ed. 

Measures of reirenchnient, — As early as August 1921 officers were 
jfiaced on special duty to examine methods of retrenchment. They worked 
steadily from that time up to the end of the year 1922. During the budget 
debate in 1922 the Council drew attention to the question of retrenchment 
and asked that a committee be appointed to examine it. It “was however 
satisfied with the promise that all measures of retrenchment should be laid 
before the Finance Committee, as they were ready for discussion. 
A certain number of the retrenchment officers’ proixosals were so laid, but 
for the most part little or nothing was done by the Finance Committee 
in this matter — except to postpone consideration of successive proposals 
to a future meeting. Delay had been caused by the examination of the 
retrenchment officers’ proposals in the departments ; but it was found 
possible to give effect to many of them in the estimates of 1923-24. In 
those estimates, as originally put forward, the total sum of economies 
thus effected was Rs, 38,95,000. In addition a sum of Rs. 11,25,000 had been 
incorporated in the estimates of 1922-23. During the course of the budget 
itself, however, further economies were effected to the extent of some 9 
lakhs. A second resolution asking for the appointment of a retrenchment 
committee %vas moved in the cold weather of 1922-23, and on this occasion 
the resolution was accepted by Government. An Economy Committee was 
accordingly appointed and has recently begun its sessions. Government 
however are still going on with their own investigation of possible economies 
and thei^e are several schemes at present under consideration ; though some 
of these, notably the report of the committees on the reorganisation of the 
Public Works department and the abolition or reduction of Comxnissioners 
will, if accepted, reopiire the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Proposals emanaUng from ihp Coitncdl involving increased expendP 
iure, — Appendix III contains a list of resolutions involving increased ex- 
penditure which w’ere moved during the first turn years of the Council, 
together -with the co>st involved where this is kno-wn. 

Paragraph 4. B (iv) (a). — llesoluUons. — A statement is attached 
(Appendix IV) sliowing the extent to xvhieli resolutions adopted by Council 
or withdrawn in consequence of assurances from Government have been 
acted upon by Government. This relates to Sir Ilarcourt Butler’s period 
of office. It be seen that in a multitude of smaller matters and in a 
number of larger matters as well the Government has given effect to the 
Council ’s wishes. Among the latter may be mentioned the method of recruit- 
ment of deputy collectors, the hearing of income-tax ap].)eals, "forest 
admin istrai ion in Kumaun, religious instruction in schools, the abolition 
of the Board of Revenue, the annual mo%^e to the hills, the civil courts vaca- 
tion, the settlement policy, the treatment of political offenders, and the 
establishment of advisory committees on excise. 

Instances of rc^solutions adopted during the present year on which 
Government has taken action are those (1) proposing to k-cept an offer 
from the contractors wdiicli will expedite the construction of the new 
council chamber, (2) proposing a committee to revise the electoral regula- 
tions, (3) proposing the enfranchisement of women, (4) proposing to bring 
the control of irrigation rates within the purview^ of the Council. A resolu- 
,tioB .pi^posing the constitution of a ’University at Agra was carried in 
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spite of the Milliter’s opposition, and his aimouncement that he did not 
propose to act upon it was acquiesced in by the Gouncil. 

The Government will probably decline to give effect to a resolution 
demanding the immediate listing of two more posts as Collector ; and 
they adhere to their refusal to lay reasons before the Council in any case* 
in which they do not within three months give effect to a Gouncil resolution.. 

The resolutions withdrawn in consequence of Government ’s assurances- 
do not call for particular notice. 

The Council showed its sense by rejecting some resolutions of an 
impractical nature, as for example, those recommending a committee to 
check non-cooperation, smoking in jails, eonpetitive examinations ^ for 
the subordinate police, and the entry of groves and trees in village 
records.'. , 

The Governor ’s power of disallowing resolutions has not been kept 
in abeyance. Sir Hareourt Butler disallowed one resolution ^ (which 
escaped the President) on the ground that the issue yvas sul) judice. On 
the ground that they conld not be moved without detriment to the public- 
interest, he disallov/ed two resolutions dealing with political agitation, and 
one which amounted to a complaint against an individual officer. On the 
ground that they related to matters not primarily the concern of the Local 
Government, various resolutions have been disallowed,! relating among 
other things to the constitution, the all-India services, and the Premier 
speech. 

Paragraph 4. B (iv) (h) Questions , — Questions Lave been too 
numerous to admit of complete analysis. Very many seem legitimate 
requests for information on the greatest possible variety of subjects, but 
often made without due regard to sources of information already available. 
Many questions are asked in order to obtain material for further attack. 
It is noticeable in a budget debate how often arguments will be based on 
answers given to questions during the year. But much of the ammimition 
collected is never used and seems to serve no useful purpose. Those who put 
questions seem to pay scant regard to the amount of time and labour in- 
volved in answering them. The Government refused, for example, to 
furnish a statement showing the number of civil eases during the past five- 
years throughout the x3rovmce, in which the decretal amount was more than 
double the principal. But when a statement was asked for giving the 
names of the students who have passed out of the Agricnltnrai College at 
Cawnpore during the past six years, together with their qualifications, 
present employment and salary, the Government allowed the information 
to be painfully collected. They complied with another request for a state- 
ment showing all new posts created in 1919-22, carrying a salary of Ks. 400- 
and over, with names and nationality of incumbents. The statement covers 
fifteen pages of the Council xrroceedmgs and is probably of no permanent 
value. 

The object of other questions is to make suggestions to Government — 
“Will Governmeiit be pleased to consider the desirability ” of this or that f 
Examples are the suggested exemption from the - Arms Act of zaniiiidars 
paying Es. 3,000 reveiiiie, the eombination of the posts of chief reader and 
stenographer in Collectors’ offices, the constitutaon of cattle insurance 
societies and a fixed price for reports of Council proceedings. If such 
suggestions are not accepted thelquestion is frequently followed up by a 
resolution. The President has from time to time disallowed resolutions of 
no great public interest on the ground that the matter should be first 
ventilated by question. 


Many questions draw attention to grievances, of ^ general or local 
interest, real or imaginary ; and often tliese are put in the interests of 
some particular conimunity or class. A general grievance which formed 
the subject of many questions at the earlier meetings of Council 
•concerned the supply of rasacl, and these led to the appointment of the 
Easad Committee. But the majority have been concerned with indi- 
vidual or local grievances. 

Questions of another type are meant, to call attention to scandals, 
real or imaginary, or misconduct by officials. As typical of these may 
be cited questions suggesting allegations of bribery against the Inspector 
of Boilers ; a question suggesting that the death of a man who fell down 
n well during a gambling raid at Fatehpur was really due to the police ; 
tile (uiestions about the death ol: a political prisoner in the Lucknow 
Jail ; (iiiestions suggesting that the district officers of the submontane 
dist!*iels spend too much of their time camping in the shooting areas, 
anti a question implying that the sub-inspector of Malihabad had coin- 
pelied people lo repudiate their signatures on a memorial against an 
honorary inagislrale. 

Other questions are undoubtedly prompted by discontented officials 
— sometimes in tlie service interests of a class, but occasionally as a 
means of advertising tiieir own merits or covertly aUaekiug theij* su])eriors. 
The riovenimcmt have let it he known that the supply of departmental 
Information to M. L. 0,’s for sneh a piirj)ose is a breach of disei])iiue. 

possibly the most important class of questions aim, by a ]'>rocess 
of reiteration, at indueing tlie Government to translate into action some 
proposal ^rbiell is alread.y before it, or to do something which the 
Council or smue si^ctiou of it lias very nuicli at heard Questions of the 
:ik,)im,iei! vairicd:ymisiuilly mere requests., for informrilioii as .to \rhat is 
being done, but they gain force by frequent repetitiom Au exc’nqde is 
a long scries of questions about tlie separation of eveciiti\-e tind judicial 
fiuietions. 0.f the othcT variety the most conspicuous e.Uimplo is the 
very luimerous g • up of questlmis aliout political prismiers at various 
stages. First there were many quesiious about the aetkai takcii after 
scrutiny of tlie casc\s under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in 1922 ; 
then the release of tin:? Allahabad 55 prisoners was agitated by the same 
means. Later tliere was eonsideralde agitation for better 'Ireatmeiit of 
political prisoners and for the concession of special treatment to in- 
dividuals who were not getting it. More recently, since tlie release of 
'' political ’’ prisijuers, there have been questions pressing for the 
release of the '' non-politieals generally or for si>ecial clomenc}^ for indi- 
viduals. Agitation by means of questions (followed up in this case by 
resolutions) has also been carried on by certain members for an educational 
test for hmiorary magistrates. Such matters as the '' hill exodus, '' which 
the majority of members would like to see abolished, have been freely 
ventilated by riuestions. The full value of supplementary questions <loes 
not seem to have^ yet been realised, though more use is made of them than 
(it is believed) is the case in the Legislative Assembly. 

Faragruph 4. B (?Q — Miscellaneous — (a) Expert members , — Pour 
times experts have been amminated to the Council for the purpose of special 
legislation, on the occasions of the Oudh Eent (Amendment) Bill (Mr. 
Hailey), the Aerial Ropeways Bill (Mix J. A. Bell), the District Boards 
Bill (Mr. Pirn), and the Excise (Amendment) Bill (Mr. Gibb). Their 
was greatest in Select Comihittee> .though Mr. Hailey took ah" active 
part in the discussion in CounciL The debates on ropeways and excise, 
^:sfter pretotation of the reports of the 'Select Committees, were' brief and 
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ttere was little need for the assistance of the experts at this stage. On 

110 occasion did the Government derive any benefit trom the vote or the 
expert members.,," , ■■■ ■, ■ ■■ 

(h) Motions for (id journment — ^Five motions have been made, iho' 
fii’st proposed to discuss the application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act The Prince of Wales was coming to the Council the next day^ 
and the Governor disallowed the motion in the public interests. TTie 
second proposed to discuss Mr. Montagu’s resignation. The President 
ruled it out as no resolution could be moved on the subject. A third at- 
tempted to discuss the Government’s refusal to withdraw the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act and failed for want of a quorum. Several members 
voluntarily absented themselves, because they regarded the motion as equi- 
valent to a vote of consure on the Governor. The President disallowed 
a fourth, moved the very following day, which attempted to critieise official 
membex's’ absence on the previous day ; and also a little later, a fifth which 
desired to discuss the Secretary of State’s rejection of the Legislative 
Assembly’s resolution about extending Reforms. 

It seems that the Legislative Council has not yet appreciated the effec- 
tive use of such motions. 

(c) Standing Orders . — The only amendment of real importance which 
has been made reduces from one year to six months the period within which 
a resolution cannot be moved aft^ a similar one has been discussed. This- 
amendment was carried against Government. A relevant fact was that 
a resolution about political prisoners had just been ruled out under the 
old rule. The onl}- other amendments reduce from 25 to 20 the number of 
members necessary for giving leave to move the adjournment of the Council 
to discuss a matter of public importance and to move an amendment to* 
Standing Orders. This is ineffective, as 25 are still needed for a quorum.. 
Another gives the right of reply to the mover of an amendment to a clause* 
of a Bill. Another provides that printed answers to the questions should 
be on the table an hour before the Council meets and the last enables a mem- 
ber, who cannot be present to move a resolution in his name, to nominate* 
a member in writing to move it for him. A modification requiring the 
consent of the President for this was adopted as a result of an amendment 
moved by Government. 

(d) Oudh Courts Bill . — A resolution was moved by Government in 
favour of this measure, because the Government of India declined to advise 
the Governor General to sanction its, introduction until the Council had 
had an opportunity of discussing the scheme. The resolution was passed 
after some opposition. 

Paragraph 5 (a).— Omitting perforce extremist opinion, the Legisla- 
tive Coiineii may be said to reflect fairly current public opinion. On the 
other hand, the Council reacts but little on public opinion. The bond 
between the member and his constituents is so far of the slightest. The 
nursing of constituencies with the resultant interaction of opinion as between 
member and voters is practically unknown, and cannot emerge until polL 
tieal eoneiousness^is more widespread,, and the lever conferred by the vote 
more effectively understood. The immediate entourage of the Liberal and 
Progressive parties reacts to Council opinion, but beyond that little or 
nothing can be said. 

^ Paragraph 5^ (&),_Very few members make a practice of addressing 
thmr constituencies. In only one instance is a member known to have 
had some of his more important speeches in Council translated and circulat- 
ed to ms constituents. The Liberals rely chiefly on the press for the dis- 
semination of their views and aetiTities, In the Leader they possess an 


Influential orj^an ‘-veil-suited to this purpose. The landholders are only 
slowly awakening to the value of preparation and organisation. 

raragra-ph 5 fc).— In 1921, parties gradually took shape, but even 
now the boundary Ihies are blurred and indistinct ; while in the background 
communal interest always remain, threatening at times to submerge ordinary 
party divisions. The parties claiming recognition are the Liberals, the Pro- 
gressives, the landlords and the progressive landlords. There is no Progres- 
sive party outside the Cfouncil This party acts with the Liberals but keeps 
its freedom in reserve. Muhammadans have generally voted with the land- 
lords, The progressive landlords sprang into existence as the result of 
dissension over the District Boards Bill. Generally speaking, this group 
now acts with the Liberals, except where landlord interests are immediately 
involved. The united landlords possess a clear majority in the council. 

Faragmph 5 (d). — The Council has had from the beginning the signal 
advantage of possessing a competent President who has won and retained 
the complete confidence of all parties. The President made a special study 
of parliamentary practice and tradition, and his authority has been main- 
tained with out an effort. The foundations of sound traditions and practice, 
based on English precedent, have been firmly laid. No unfortunate 
incidents have occurred, and there has been not even a threat of disorderly 
conduct. On only one occasion was a question of breach of privilege 
raised, and Sir Liidovic Porter put himself right with the House by a 
frank explanation and apology. There have been 3io cases of organised 
obstruction. The debates have been conducted with decorum and in good 
-fipiriL' 'v- 

Questions are seldom disallowed. Indeed, the rules bar but few ques- 
Hons. Government retains its freedom to refuse information. Such 
refusal is often covered by the orders forbidding the disclosure of corres- 
§)ondenee with higher authorities, or by the fact that the information asked 
for is confidential. It is difficult to draw the line, whilst any restriction 
on the right of interpellation is apt to be resented. Government has 
replied to scores of questions which involve an amount of research out of all 
proportion to the value of the replies. At times questions of this type are 
m unreasonable that the necessary investigation is refused. Questions 
prompted by public servants with axes to grind threatened to be frequent. 
Both the Government of India and the local Government have beeii com- 
pelled to issue departmental warnings on this subject. Other undesirable 
types of question seek either to advertise the merits of individual officials 
or to provoke inquisitorial researches into the conduct of officers and 
subordinates. 

The work of committees has been described in the reply to paragraph 
B A (Hi), No commissions have been appointed. 

In the absence of the. President, who is out of India, the Government 
•cannot confidently say that there are marked signs of growth of parlia- 
mentary px'aetice and traditions, though some attempt is made to adopt a 
parliamentary diction^ 

Paragraph 5 (c).— Party divisions, at first non-existent, are still some- 
what nebulous, ^ There is no body within the Council on which the Govern- 
ment can consistently rely. ♦ 

The reeox'd of legislation during the last two and a half years is, 
however, a matter for congratulation^' yCohsiderable difficulties were 
’WBvmmB in connection^ with the District Boards Bills. 

But; we most signal triumph secured a life interest 

tfio O'Udh tenantry with' the '.fenseii#- 0*' the ’eonsefvative taluqdars* 
ring m m achievement which was a few years ago. 
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Paragraph 5 (f).— The Ijiberals and Progressives may be said generally 


as the resei'ved halt of the Government is oonceined. 1 le • 
received support from the landholders and the Musliins. _ 

Paragraph 6. C (i).— Figures for votes recorded at bye-elecbons 
are not immediately available. The ratio of electors (males) to 
population was 9 ner cent, in the Muslim, 10 per cent, m the non-Muslim, 
and 18 per cent, in the European electorates. The proportion of voters 
voting at the last election in the constituencies where contests occurred 

was about a third. , ,, .-x • i 

Paragraph 6. G (w).— The interest shown by the constituencies and 
public in the work of the Council is faint. The acoustic -properties of the 
Council Cliamber are not such as to encourage visitors. The newspapers 
are the only medium of cointn unication and only English newspapers repoit 
council proceedings iii any detail. The Lecidci^ has made a regular practice 
of giving full reports of the speeches of the leaders of the Liberal and 
Progn.*essive parties. Other speeches are very briefly reported, if mention- 
ed at all. 

Famgraph 6. G (m)— There is no development to note under this 
head. 

Paragraph 6, G (iv ). — The first elections -were held under the 
influence of the non-co-operation boycott. Members w’ere elected on per- 
sonal grounds and not on party tickets, or through party organisation. 
Mr. Cliintamaiii was one of the very few'’ candidates wdio issued an election 
manifesto. 

The Liberals possess in theory an electoral organisation in their 
Liberal Leagues, but in most places they have showui little activity. An 
attempt is now'’ being made to organise the Leagues on a more practical 
basis, in view of the coming elections, and a pai'ty .fund has been initiated. 

The landholders as a body have hitherto lacked organisation. There 
is some talk of their orginising with a view to the forthcoming elections. 

Paragraph 6\ C (v ). — The influence of the press on politics and 
public opinion must be regarded as considerable in default of other sources 
of influence. The landholders are awmkening to the fact that the absence 
of a party organ of their own is a handicap to their political prospects. So 
far, how'ever, the matter has not progressed beyond discussion. 

Paragraph 7. (D). — As the elections of 1920 were the first under 

the new system, experience is not available to show how far abstentions 
from the polls w’-ere the result of the Congress boycott campaign. Allow- 
ance must be made for the natural apathy of the electorates, particularly 
in the rural tracts. Party organisations were non-existent and of 
machinery for bringing voters to the poll there was none. The elections 
on the wdiole W’^ere regarded as a success. 

The boycott saved the Legislative Council from the full eifects of the 
non-co-operation agitation. This agitation could not fail to cause rc;)ereiis- 
sions within the Council itself. These resulted in pressure on Govern- 
ment to deal leniently wuth persons convicted of political or quasi-political 
offences. It is too early yet to foretell the results of the Swaraj party’s 
activities. The municipal elections have -shown that the Congress party 
organiption in the towms is good and that in the towns, if anywhere, they 
will win their success. They have had markedly less success in the rural 
constitiiences of the district hoards where the landholding interest is likely 
to hold its own. On the w^hole the Congress assault on the Legislative 
Council can be awaited with interest and without alarm. 

Finally, it may be claimed that the hew s^^stem has been given a fair 
start. It has survived a serious agitation and has already exemplified, 
to some extent;, the steadying effects ef increased responsibility. 
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APPENDIX I.— (-See 1 ^ 1 -) 

Distribution of worh inihe Secretariat in 1920. 


PoimcAt Branch— 

11. — ^Appointment 

III. — General Administration 

IV. — Political 
VIIL— Police 
XVII. — Legislative . . 

XIX. — ^Vernacular . . . 

Judicial Branch— 

V. — ^Medical . . . . 

VI. — Judicial (Criminal) 

VII. — Judicial (Civil) 

XII. — Miscellaneous 
XV.— Education 

XVI.— Sanitation 

EiNANCiAii Bran ch— 

IX. — Local Self-Government 

X. — Financial 

XI. — ^Municipal . . 

Revenue Branch- 
S' ^ I.r-Revenue: . . : . . 

Scarcity .. 
Xim-SPorests:^- 

XIII. — Separate Revenue 

XVIII.— Industries .. 


Chief Secretary. 
Under Secretary. 


Secretary. 

Under Secretary. 


Secretary. 

Under Secretary. 


Secretly. 

Under Secretary. 


Distribution of work in the Secretariat in 1921-22. 

, Chief Secretary— 

Chief Secretary. 

Deputy Serreiary. 

WSdf Secretary..'- if ■ 

1. Appointment department .. ) 

2. Political department . . . . .. > With Chief Secretary. 

3. Vernacular department .. .. .. ) 

4. General Administration department* . . ' 

6. Police departmentf .. .. 

6. Departmental Examinations .. .. ? With Deputy Secretary. 

'■ ^ *l»oept owes aSeoting politi^l situation, Secretary.^^ ^ ' 
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Finance Secbetary— 

FinayiceSeGrekify. 

Three AssistmU SecTetafieSy 

1. Audit and Expenditure. 

2. Budget and Accoimte, and Excise. 

3. Debt and Deposit, Opium, Income Tax and Stamps. 

JiTBioiAL Secretary and Legal Remembrancer— 

Judicial Seerdafy, 

Deputy Secretary. 

Assistani Secretary. 

1. Legislative department and Legal Remem- With. Secretary. 

brancing. 

2. Judicial department (including Registration, ■) 

3. Jails (including postings of Jail officers) . . I With Deputy Secretary* 

4. Cantonment Magistrates (including postings) j 
Industries Secretary — 

Industries SGcretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary , 

1. Forests. . 

2. Industries 

3. Agriculture 

4. Gardens 

6. Civil Veterinary department 

6. Co-operative Societies 

7. Government Press 

8. Stationery 


^ With Secretary. 


^With Deputy Secre- 
tary. 


Educational Secretary— 

Educational Secretary. 

Under Secretary. 

[Assistant Secretary. 

1. Educational department. 

2. Miscellaneous department. 

3. Ecclesiastical department. 

Eevenue Secretary— 

Revenue Secretary. 

Under Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary.'] 

1. Revenue department. 

2. Medical department (with Public Health and SauitatioE* including 

postings of Civil Surgeons and Sanitary officsrs). 

3. Local Self Government department. 

4. Municipal depart irents , 

5. Nazuldeparlment* 

L192HI: . 
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Distribution of work in the Secretariat in 192 3. 


Brancli. 


Subjects. 


Superior sta£f. 


I* 'Geiiera! , . 


Appointment 
General . , 
Political 
Police 


? Chief Secretary, 

^ Deputy Secretary. 


X BeTenue and Judicial . . 


B* Education and Industries ^ 


4 liocal Self Government J 
imd Public Health. 1 


.0. finance 


% Executive 


Revenue 
Scarcity 
Forest 

Ecclesiastica 1 
Judicial 
Jails . . 
Legislative 
Governruent Press 


Education 
Indus tries 
Agriculture . • 

Civil Yeterinary department 
Co-operative Societies 


Local Self-Government 
Medical • . 

I^ublic Plealtb 
Lunatic Asylums , 
Registration 
Nazul 


Pliiance * . 
Oxnuni , , 
Excise, 
Income-tax 
Customs , . 
Salt 

Stamps * • 


Secretariat accounts 

■■:Life:rary:,'* ■;■■■■ ■■ .v. 

Record room ^ * 
Issue Section 
General executive duties 


I Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary. 


Secretary. 

I Deputy Secretary 

officio Deputy Secretary 
1 {Director of Pubic Instruo- 
J tion). 


1 Secretary. 

I Under Secretary. 


j* Secretary. 

Deputy Secretary, 


Asgistant*Secretaray. 


Act I 

Act II 

Act III 
Act IV 

ActV 

Act I 
Act 11 
Act III 

Act IV 

ActV 

Act VI 

‘Act VII 

ActVHI 
Act X 

Act XII 


: V 

, Government Legislation, 1921 — 23. 

1921. 

. . The United Provinces Deputy PresiderTs Salary Act : fixing 
the salary of the Deputy President at R. SjOOO per 
annum. . ' 

. . Intermediate Education Act, 1921 : making the intermediate 
stage of collegiiite education part of high school education, 
and placing high schools and interniediate colleges under a 
special Board. 

. . AUaMbad University Act : reorganising the Allahabad Uni- 
versit}^ as a unitary teaching and residential university. 

. . Otidh Rent Amendment Act, 1921 : making important changes 
in the OudhRent Act of 1886; with the object of ensuring 
a reasonable fixity of tenure to the tenant. 

. . United Provinces Land Revenue (Amendment) Act, 1921 : con- 
sequent on the last Act. 

1922.t. 

, . U rated Provinces Aerial Ropeways Act : to facilitate the con- 
struction of aerial ropeways as a means of transport. 

, . United Provinces Land Revenue Patwaris Amendment Act, 
1922 : enabling patwari to be transferred. 

.. Bundellhand Encumbered Estates (Amendment) Act: en- 
abling a proprietor’s disability to be terminated in certain 
circumstances. 

. . United Provinces District Boards (Amendment) Act, 1922 : 
postponing elections till the new District Boards Bill had 
been passed, 

. . United Provinces Medical (A^nendment) Act, 1922 : enabling 
the University of Lucknow to elect members to the United 
Provinces Medical Council. 

. . United Provinces Municipalities (Tolls Limits Amendment 
Act, 1922 : providing for the determination of toll limits 
for municipalities. 

.. The Canning College Act : merging the Canning College in 
the University of Lucknow and transferring its property 
and liabilities to the University. 

. . Allahabad University (Amendment) Ad, 1922 : purely formal. 

. , The District Boards Ad reorganising the constitution of 
District Boards. 

. . United Provinces Board of Revenue Act : depriving the 
Board of Revenue of its executive functions. 


The Oiidh Bent (Amendment) Act, 1923 : removing certain 
dif&culties resulting from the legislation of 1921. 

United Provinces Excise (Amendment) Act : giving statutory 
authority to licensing boards and raising the age limit for 
sale of liquor. 

United Provinces Comt Pees (Amendment) Act, 1923 : a 
Imancial measure. 

United Provinces Land Revemie (Amendment) Act, 1923 : 
dealing with difficulties create d by a decision of the Board 
of Eevenue with regard to the definition of sir. 

United Provinces Stamp (Amendment) Act : a tinancial 
measure. 

U7iiied Provinces Motor Yehides Taxation Act: a|financial 

'■■measure. ■■ . . ■ ■ ■■..■■:„■:.* 

I 

■1 


i 





APPENDIX III.— (Sbb page 138). 

List of resolutions involving increased expenditure in calendar years 1921 and 1922 > 


Abolition of coolie utar in Kiimaim 

Creation of a civil medical service 
Establishment of a Chief Court in Oudh 
Revision of pay of patwaris . . 

Provision of benches for the exclusive use of liti- 
gants in courts. 

Establishment of more travelling dispensaries 


Recurring cost Ij lakhs. 

Accepted. 

Withdravm. 

Accepted. 

Ml lakhs. Withdrawn. 
Es. 55, 000. Withdrawn. 


„I4 lakhs., Accepted,:,;after;;, 
an amendment which 
deprived it of its force. 
About 2J lakhs. . Reject-,.: 
ed. 

Establishment of Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries Es. 60,000. Withdrawn. 


Freeing of a raihvay bridge from passenger toll 


Increase in the. number of agricultural and indus- 
trial schools. 

Provision of roadivays on two railway bridges 
Se|)aration of executive and j udicial functions 
Provision of pensions for copyists 
Maintenance of seed stores by Government 
Opening of a provincial coimnercial museum 
Pro%dsion of well-boring apparatus 

Religious instruction in j ails . . 

Improvement of sugar cultivation 
Improvement of prospects and grades of sub- 
assistant surgeons. 

Introduction of time-scale for subordinate educa- 
tional service. 

Reward of distinguished services 
Allowance for transport coneveyance to judicial 
officers. 

Provision of hospitals for women 
Improved treatment of political prisoners 
Opening of salt shops by Government . . 

Printing of Council proceedings in the vernaculars 
Holding of Council meetings in Naini Tal 
Provincialisation of deputy inspectors of schools 
and time scale for sub-deputy inspectors. 


Vrithdrawm. 


Negatived. 


50 lakhs. 

8 lakhs. Accepted. 
Yv'ithdrawn. 

50 laldis. Rej ected. 
Withdrawn.. 

Adopted after amend-- 
ment. 

Talked out. 

Withdrawn. 

Withdrawn. 

Negatived. 

Negatived. 

Negatived. 

Withdrawn. 

Withdrawn, 

Withdrawn. 

Withdrawn. 

Accepted. 

Former part rej ected ; 
latter part accepted. 


^ ^ AtPEMI)IX''lt.-^(SBE;pAeEl38)^ 

Slateyneni referred to in the ansiver to starred question No. 1 of the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1922, showing the action taken by Government on resolutions adopted 
by the Legislative Council during 1921 and 1922. 


15th Pobruary, 1021 

16th February, 1021 
Ditto ■ 


2nd March, 1021 


5fch March, 1021 .. 
Ditto 

3l3t March, 1921 

Ist April, 1921 . . 

Ditto 

5th April. 1921 .. 


6th April, 1021 


29th July, 1021 . 
30th July, 1921 . 
8th August, 1021 


9th August, 1921 


24t October, 1021 
2tui December, 1921 


5th Becoml)er, 1921 


6th December, 1921 


7th December, 1921 


Dxmautioa of M. L. C.'a from Arms. 

■"■'■'Act.: ,■■ 

De version to old rates of irrigation .. , 
A.i)o!ition of existing agedimit _ for 
Matriculation ii:ul .S, L. C. examina- 
uatio'ns. 

Stoi'p;!g.? 01 Duriiia meat trade 


Location of Surburdinate Judge's 
Court at Fatehpur. 

Provision of more disjjeusarjes 


Extension of Jdjholiday 

Aboiirion of coolie ufar in Kuui.aun . . 

lixte-nsion. cf Muhamniadaii holidays 

Date.s of Council 3e.ssiou3 

Coinpetirlve examinaticn for Deputy 
CoUtv'tors, 

lleinoval of disaidlity for appoliit- 
/ut nt in Covernmeut service of per- 
sons who have ]iasseJ the fnter- 
rnooiate and Mutncuhitiou exauii- 
narions. 

Ite^'isioTj of certain rules relating to 
secondary schools. 

Protest, against increased pay of 
Indjan MeJitral 8ervi«*ts. 

Puiw.iris to he liaf tie to transfer 

Separation of Judicial and Exueiitive 
functions. 

Acoommodaticn of M. L, C.’s in 
Lucknow, 

Withdrawal of Seditious Meetings 
■■','•= ■,:■'■■ l 

I licligions instruction in Government 
} aideil scliooU. 

I liiiian managers for the Court of 

■^''■;'Wards<V',,;,-'b'''''' '■ by---'" 

! PDvision of well-boring apparatus in 
' each district. 

^ Apr-oiutnicnt. of stun ling committee 
, on S-ublicity. 

! IL'lnotiou of rrifced Provinces con- 
' triburion to the Oovermont of 

Procptiiire of hearing of income-tax 
appeals. 

Mail trviin service of Bengal and 
North-West era Eaihvny, 

Kxcrtisc of the prerogative of mercy 
in rcspci't of Fv7abad and Bae 
Bareli rioters. 

Training of probationers for the Indian 
Fore.st, Service. 

Abolition of Superintending Brh 
Mncetg 

Supply to informant of copy of report 


Proceedings forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Old rates restored in respect of gram. 
Age-limit abolished. 


Municipal and district boards have 
been asked to make rules to facilitate 
collection of statistics and question 
will be considered after one year's 
experience. 

Government is ready to locate the 
court at Katehpur as soon as funds 
can he provided. 

Besoiution connnunicatod to district 
board.s but expansion prevented by 
lack of fiinds. 

Orders issued. 

Abolished. 

District olhcers instructed to give extra 
days to Muhammadan clerks. 

Dates adhered to as far as possible. 

System of competitive e.xamination 
introduced. 

DLsatclUty removed. 


Director of Public Imstmction in- 
.stnicted to take necessary action. 

Proceedings forwarded, to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Laud lie venue fPatw'aris Amendment) 
Act passed, 

Conmiittee appointed and report 
under consideration. 

rmperlni Hotel acquired. 

Act withdrawn. 

Educational Code amended to allow 
instruction to be imparted without 
coTUpalsioii. 

Sent to Board of Be venue for necessary 
action. 

Thirty-si.x districts now supplied. 
Further supply checked by financial 
.stringency. 

Committee appointed. 

Marter referred to tlie Government of 
India. 

Instructions issued to income-tax 
, Cornmi.sfiionor in terms of recom- 
moiidation with slight modification. 

Train service accelerated. 

Cases of all prisoners Pave been con- 
sidered and 86 released. 

Becomnicnded to the Government of 
, India. 

TJnder consideration in connection 

1 with the report of the Public Works 
Department Committee. 

f Kew forta. adopted for the purpose. 



23rd January, 1922 
26th January, 1922 
Srd March, 1922 .. 
30th March, 1922.. 


Ditto 

31st March, 1922 
24th October, 1922 


Ditto 

25th October, 1922 
26tli October, 1922 
Ditto 

27th October, 1922 
12th December, 1922 


13tli December, 1022 
Ditto 
Ditto 


14th December, 1922 
Ditto 
Ditto 

1,5th December, 1922 


1922, 

Griminal Law Amendment Act/ 

Caacoiiation of recent increase in 
charges for partition. . . 

Dacoitios in Bijnor, Moradabad and 
Nahii Tai. 

Training centre for dais 


EstaMi:shnient of an industrial school 
at Fatehpur. 

July Council session to bo held in 
Naini Tal instead of in Lucknow. 

Appointment of a committee to inquire 
into alleged terrorism in Basti. 

Forest Administration in Ivumaon 

Withdrawal of Criminal I^aw Ainend- 
iiieiit Act. 

Time-scale for sub-deputy inspectors 
of SdlQOiS. 

General amnesty for political prisoners 

Non-ollicial visitors for district and 
central jails. 

EToffe to be given to the recommen- 
dations of the llasad and Begar 
Committee. 

Extension of term of settle- ments 

Detronch merit Committee .. 

Evlueational test for Iionorary mngis- 
trates and honorary assistant collec- 
tors. 

Cancellation of restrietions on arms . . 

.Formation of standing committees , . 

Schools of indigenous medicine 

Onier passeti by Deputy Commissioner 
of Naini Tal regarding Tahslldar of 
Kaladhungi. 


Act withdrawn. 

Cannot be carried out for financial 
reasons. 

Special police measures have bessf- 

taken. 

Lady Chelmsford’s Child Welfare . 
League has been asked to work out 
a scheme. 

Impossible for financial reasons. 

Action not taken because no accom- 
modation. 

Government has declined to appoint 
a committee considering that it 
win serve no useful purpose. 

Instructions issued. 

Act withdrawn. 

Being considered in connection with 
schedules. 

Political prisoners released. 

Orders issued. 

'So action possible this year, but will 
be considered before next touring 
season. 

Under consideration. 

Committee to be appointed. 

Under consideration. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

JDi ito. 

Entryrrom Tahsildar's character roll 
enised. 



Statement showing action taken on resolutions witlidraicn on an assurance front 
Government from January 1921 to November 1922, referred to in the answer 
to starred question No. 1 of the 14th December, 1922, 


Action taken 


Subject of resolution, 


Abolition of the Boanl of Itevenue .. j I%vecnclv? fiincticns transferred by 

I of Eevonuc A c-t. 

Creation of the CI\il Medical Service Matter still under reference to the 
in the United Provinces. i (vovernnient of hidia. 

Provision of benches in courts for Xet cssary funds could not be provided. 

■ . litigants. „ . ■ I 

Establishruent of Ayurvedic and Unaiii i IUipof'.s 20,000 distributed in 1921 to 
dispensaries. ’ assist snch dispen.^niies and Rs. 20,000- 

provided in 1P22 for this purpose. 
Shortage of cattle . . ' .. PrnvincLai lireeding Committee ap- 

. i pointed. ' 

Presentation of appeals to the Poard of i Rules amojuled. 

Revenue. ■ i 

Stoppage of professional begging in I Attention of municipal boards drawn 
public streets. to tlie matter. 

Trial of cases at headquarters .. Additional .stair could not bQ provided 

for tlnaucinl reasons, Imt instructions 
issued that all po.ssible cases should 
l>o tried at headquarters. 

Migration of (Jovernnient to hills .. : Corlain restrictions carried out. 
Kshattriyas in Judicial service .. Proceedings brought to the notice of 

the .High Court and Judicial Com- 
missioner. 

Acojuisition of laud in Gorakhpur by Proposal for compul-sory acquisition 
Forest department. has been dropped. 

Extension of Jury system . . . , Committee appointed. 

Revision of Educational Code . . : Committee appointed to revise the Code. 

Appointnjcnt of non-otlicial .secretaries i No district boards havtj yet asked for 
by District Doarcls, non-official secretaries. 

Revision of the Court of Wards .\ct .. Correspondence proceeding 'with the 

Govornnient of India. 

Protection of the hill tracts of the Irifor'uation not available : will be 
Mirzapur district from famine. communicated later to honoprabl© 

me m her i f .so d esi red . I 

Rribory among Government servants Instructions issued that all cases of 

alleged. corTU])ticn should be thorough- 
ly investigated and exemplary pun- 
isbri'.ent given w-here corruption 
proved. 

Tinprovernent of copying establishment Piece-work system has been introduced, 
in Collectors’ office.s. 

Recruitment of Indian Police Force .. Proceedings sent to Government of 

India. 

at Action could hot be taken for financial 
reasons. 

^'--Ihaeat-ioiirdtered.to'- May 'and: June.',' - 
! No action possible for financial reasons, 
j New rules issued. 
iQiiestion under consideration. 

Octroi introduced . 

Ouestion of distribution of canal water 
considered by joint committee of 
Boards of Irrigation and Agriculture 
and reports submitted to Develop- 
ment Board ; Engineering section 
being strengthened as far as funds 
permit. 

Licensing Boards and Standing Advisory 
Committees established. 

Resolution forwarded to University 
who are carrying out most of the 
proposals. 

R.ate of pay raised from 1st ApriL 
1922. 

No action possible for financial reasons 
Amicably settled. 

Committee of Inquiry appointed and 
report under consideration. 

Cases review’ed by Mr. Lyle. 

Copy of Commissioner’s report sent to 
mover for information. 

Under oonsideratSoa by the Settlemeni 
:g. , .Committee, ■ i , 


15th February, 1921 
ISth February, 1921 
21st February, 1921 
23rd February, 1021 


2nd March, 1921 
4th March, 1021 


Ditto 


Ditto 


mh March, 1921 
Slsfc March, 1921 


Ist April, 1921 

4th April, 1921 
5th April, I92X 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 

50th July, 1921 

8th August, 1921 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Provincial Commercial Museum 
Cav.'nporc. 

Vacation of civil courts 
Industrial School at Mirzapur 
Rato on caitai water used for paieo . . 
Kiari Rules of the IrrigatiGU depart- 
rnent. 

Octroi in Fatehrinr municipniity 
Improvenjent of sugar cultivation 


1st December* 1021 
2nd December, 1921 


Ditto 


Establishment of Standing Advisory 
Committee on Excise. 

Teaching of midwifery and gynteco- 
logy at King George’s Medical 
College. 

Prospects and grades of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons. 

Introtiuctiott of time-scale for sub- 
ordinate educational senice. 

Disagreement between .District Judge 
of Hardoi and the iocal Bar, 

House-holders in Rae Bareli to be 
exempted from payment of ground 
tax, ' '■ 

Review of convictions under the 
Criminal J^w Amendment Act. 

Revision of Fat^pur settlement ^ , 

Policy of Government revemie setfele- 
mentg, , . 


«th December, 1921 


fth December, 1921 
December, i 
Ditto 

ffifchJimuar ,1922 


Ditto 

Jannmry, 1922 


Bate. 


1st March, 1^22 
2Dd March, 1022 .. 

Ditto 


30th March. 1022 . . 
31st March., 1022 
Ditto 
I>itto 


26th October 1022 


Subject of resohitioB. 


Tatrodiicticn of permaBent or long-term 
settlemerit. 

Appointment of advisory boards for 
hospital?. 


Treatment of political prisoners 


: Opening of more salt shops . . 
i Fermanent Judge at Fatehpxir 
I Abolition cf Commissioners .. 

I Alteration of date for payment of land 
! revenue. 

i Advisory Comniittees for Collectors . . 


Action taken. 


b'nder consideration by the sottlement 
Committee. , ^ ^ A A„rr» 

Visiting l-oards appointed Agra 
and ('iuvnnorc, and the resolution 
brought to the notice of various, 
district hoards. ^ • i. 

Instruct ion-s issued to District * “ 
trates to consult M. L. C. s about 
classitiCiition. 

IT lidcr consideration. 

Awaiting funds. 

Coruinittoe a.opointea. ia 

Con'imi.'Sioner re]-,orted that there rs 
no desire on ti-c part oi _ revenue 
Tjaylna laihlicforany alteration, 
rhder consideration. 
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PUNJAB.. 

NOTS GH THE WOEKING OP THE EEFOSMS. 
A.— TUB EXECUTIVE GOVEKNMENT. 


(i) The aUocalion of fmuls io rest reed and transferred suhjecis — 

' In tlie practice of this Govemim-nt a dfetinetion lias been created, not 
so much bot-ween reserved and transferred subjects, as between the 
iipnetieent de].>artments of Government (, naively t’le departments ci Edu- 
cation. Idedieino, Public Health, Agricmlturo, Industries and Miseelianeous 
Seientitie Deitartments) and the oilier departments which are either 
reveniic-prodiieing or deal with the necessary niacninery C)i CTOvernment. 
The is'suits iiave however been much the same as if tiie distinction had 
been bctiveen reserved and transferred subjects, and although there 
has always been slsortness of funds and Ministers have _ from the 
beginning iiccn unable to obtain moiicy for several schemes ot importance 
there was little dillicnity regarding tlie allocation of money between the 
reserved and transferred departments until the session of the last budget 
(that of 3923-24) when money was “'.•ery scarce. The allocation was after 
several conferences settUd by (he-Memliers and Ministers themselves with- 



' I- 1. . ' i ' 


out reference to the Governor. It v'os found necessary subsequently to 
effect a substantial recluction in all dopartmeiits ineinding the allotnient 
foi‘ police, a step udiich caused soiini subseiiuent difficulty. A sub.stantial 
part of tlie transaction v/as the alhymont of the transferred provision 
])etweon the Hiinisters concerned, but ihis vuis ultimately effected by nmtuai 
accommodation. 

2. One Additional Secretary wa^ appointed for the Transferred 
Departments in eonneetion with the lleforms. At a Inter stage one Secre- 
tary was, a.s a measure of retrenchment, reduced and the Financial Com- 
missioners were made Secretaries to Government so that their work should 
come direct to Members and I^Iinistcrr, 

The increased cost of the Reforms generally may be put at about 5| 
lakhs, but the main consideration affecting the fmaneial position since the 
Reforms has been that while the increase in revenue was anticipated at 113 
lakhs (which has not been realised'^ this has been swallowed up by the 
increased cost of e.stablishments owing to rise of salaries. 

(iii) Co-opcratio7i hciiveen the Executive Governyiioit and the Legis- 
lature with special referenoe io per'manent or Speeinl Commiittees of the 
latter and the aciioyi taken in piirsnaaice of their -recommendations ; and the 
me of Council Secretaries — 

3. In addition to the statutory Standing Committee on Public Accounts 
a number of .standing committees have '^-'een constituted for advisory pur- 
poses each having a majority of non- official menxbers elected by the Legisla- 
tive CouJieiL There are Standing Committees on Land Eeveniie, Canals, 
Education, Public Health, Local Self-Government, Agriculture, Industries, 
Co-operative Societies, Excise, Police mid Jails. The most important and 
influential committee is that on Finance. , In addition to its advisory 
functions the power has been expre?^sly delegated to it by the Council of 
reappi’opriation between grants when the service contemplated is that for 

,, ’ Ivhich money was voted by the Couneil;^ but it is desired to bring it to 
under ^another head. It can sanction grants or advances, from 

new expienditure are put 
Fxnance^ Department does 
not exercise its power of reappronriatinn -so m to authorize reeurting ex- 
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Finance Committee. Tlie Committee iia^ been of use in placing non-official 
views before tiie Government in achanee of discussions in UoiinciL The 
Committee holds a large number of meetings, sometimes as iiiciny as five, 
immediately before the budget session ; and meets ordinarily about once a 
month for other business during the cold Vvcather, and twice during the 
Bimla scasou. It has also had a joird: session witn the fetamling Canals 
Committee to consider the question of enliaricijig the water rate as a nieaiis 
of restoring equilibrium in the budget and it has also met to consider the 
geiieral (iucstion of tvays and means to increase the provincial revenues. 

The proceedhigs of this and of other conmiitteos are informal and 
eonfidential. The final decisions on each question are in the case of most of 
the committees recorded and publisiir-d. The main benelit of the delibera- 
tions of the Startling Finance Commixtee has lain in the edinmtiou of its 
members to a sense of ihiancial proportiori, and cor^sequeniiy a rodiiciion in 
ill-info iTiied crilicisin in the Council. 

4. Special Committees of the Legislative Council, wliich include a 
majority of non-ofliciais rnmiinated by Governnient, iiave been O'ccasionally 
appointed on tlie recommendation of the House to make pror»os.a.iS on par- 
tieiilar .subjects. Such committees have already reportebi on the axrard of 
compensation to martial lave sufrerer '. : oji the principles to be followed in 
the assessment of land revenue ; on retrenelimeiit in piililie. expen- 
diture ; on the principles regulating tlie apjiolnlment of Honorary 
Magistrates ; on tlie separation of the judicial auil executive 
functions ; on milk and ghee, and on the educational needs of 
Zamindars. The proposals of (lie Committee on compensation to martial 
law sufferers were accepted in ioio and • o v/ere the more importard proposals 
of the committee on the appointment of Honorary Magistrates. The reports 
of the eomiiiittees on retrenchment, land revenue, and the separation, of 
judicial and executive functions, are still under the examination of Govern- 
ment, 

5. Four Council Secretaries were* a])pointed at an early stage in the 
Kefoyns on small remuneration of Rs. 2.000 per annum each. The appoint- 
ments were brought i.iiu]er reduction as n, measure of retrenchment with the 
consent of the Legislative Council with effect from the beginnir.g of the 
current financial year. 

(iv) The Ileforws and Local Self-Go’vermnent— 

6. The Government of India had in 191B laid down the principles 
of a substantial reform in Local SeF-Govennnent, and the subject had 
already to some extent been dealt with by the Local Government, before the 
introduction of the Eefonns. On the introductioa of the Reforms, the 
Department of Tjocal Self-Government beeaine a Tiuinsforred Department 
under the cojitrol of the M’inistei' for Educatio,ii, and the siib.'eqiient two 

; 3 "ear 8 have been yeans of great activity in the department. The f«)llcwiDg 

Acts tvere pa.ssed 

(a) The Punjab Municipal (Amendment) Act : 

(h) The Punjab District Boards (Amendment) Ad ; 

. (c) The Small Towns Act p . T 

(d) The Tillage Panchayats vAct ;d- 

I' ■"‘''bpCv' ' ' (e) The Town Improyements, Act.TT'' Vy ,/ 

%■« ' ' b'’' • ' / 'V, _ 

^ > , The most- important, feature .of (a) and (6) ^^-as the infusion of an 
j oath of allegianee to be taken by ill memheis, elected 'or Dyjniiiated, oi 



Mnnieipalities and District Boards on tlie assumption of office. These 
two Acts also eoiisiderabiy increased the powers and independence of the 
Boards. 

The other three Acts have not yet come into practical force. Their 
object mav be described as to disseininate a democratic and self-reliant 
spirit, ami to set up a better organization for purposes of sanitation and 
public health. 

7. The second iniportant feature of the past three years has been a 
general reconstitution of every District Board and every MunicipaHty in the 
province in the direction of denioeratization.^ The elective system has been 
or is about to be, introduced in all such bodies where it did not previously 
exist and the official element on them is being generally restricted. One 
feature of this reorganization has been a general lowering of the franchise 
for Dislrict Boards, which has now^ been made uniionii as far as possible 
all over the province. 

8. The feature that has attracted most popular attention and caused 
local excitement has, hovrever, been the. re-organization of local bodies, more 
especially Municipal Committees, so as to secure the redistribution of 
elected seats between eonimiinities on the basis of the mean ratio between 


their relative population and their relative voting strength. In some eases 
the distribution thus reached has been applied by means of a system of 
communal electoi'ates, and in other casc.s by following methods of re-arrange- 
ing wards. The distributloii lias been carried out v:itli regard to the 
relative ratio of populatio]i and voting strength, hut it has caused resent- 



ment amo]]g the Hindus and also among the Sikhs, the communities "which 
before the re-organization were in nearly all cases enjoying a representa- 
tion in excess of that justified on tlie basis of population and voting 
strength. Cominnnal electorates, as ^ucji, have not been iiitrodueed in 
District Boards. As regards Municipalities the i\Iinistry inherited a 
system under which communal electo^*ates already existed in certain Muni- 
cipalities, and it has exte.nded the system of eomnninal electorates to eleven 
other Municipalities. What the Ministiy has done is to redistribute the 
elected seats on the basis explained above ; but as in almost all eases this 
redistribution has involved an increase of ]\Iuslim seats at the expense 
of the other communities, it has led to agitation from the non-Muslims. 

9. The movement towards the democratization of the local bodies 
has undoubtedly been accelerated by the introduction of the Eeforms, For 
instance the principle of no taxation wntiiout representation has been given 
practical effect b}" the conferment of the iranchise for District Boards on 
persons paying a profes-donal tax. Tahsildars are no longer ex-officio 
members of District Boards ; the nominated element mi all local bodies has 
been substantially reduced ; and Municipalities have been encouraged to 
elect non-official Presidents and Yice-Presidents. 

The Executive CouncM and Mhthlen — 

10. The theoretical distinction between reserved and timnsf erred 
sidijeets has had little practical effect on the administration of Government. 
Tiie recommendation of the Joint SeLmt Committee that joint deliberation 
between Members and Ministers should be fostered has been adopted, 

^ ^ question arises affecting ^'qre.fhan one subject if is as litolj as, not 

that one of the subfects ■will be fraiiisfet*i*ed and the other rc'^erved, so that 
'between the,pa^^at^;^iiister and the Particular Me-i-iiber 
affected becomes neeessar 3 % or- consultation between Members and Ministers 



as a wliole. It lias been found practicable to keep reserved and trans- 
ferred subjects entirely apart and to discuss the former in Executive 
Council only as contemplated by the original scheme of dyarchy. Joint 
deliberation between Members and Ministers was more frequent at the start. 
As time weiit orq and tlie general pjolicy on important subjects beccune more 
fixed, these deliberations, whether for the above or for other reasons, 
became somewhat moi’e infrequent, but are still fairly frequently practised. 
As tilings stand, no such thing as a ^ Goveninient Policy ’ or a ' Ministerial 
Policy ' has as a rule been adopted, especially in transferred subjects, 
which are subject to the policy of the Minister concerned. 

B.— LEGISLATURE. 

(i) Government Legislai ion — 

11. Seventeen Government Bills have been intiucluced in the reformed 
Council since its iiiaiigaration. A list of these is as follows : — 

(1) Deputy President’s Salaiy Act, 1921 ; 

(2) The Punjab Municipal ( Amendment) Act, 1921 ; 

(3) The Punjab Small Towns Act, 1921 : 

The Punjab Village Panchayat Act, 1921 ; 

(5) The Punjab Towm Improvement Act, 1922 ; 

(6) The Simla House and Rent Act, 1922 ; 

(7) The Punjab Acquisition of Land (Indiistriai) Bill ; 

(8) The Punjab (Urban Property) Rent Regulation Bill ; 

(9) The Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines Act, 1922 ; 

(10) The Court Pees (Punjab Amendment) xict, 1922 ; 

(11) The Indian Stamp (Punjab Amendmejit) Act, 1922 j 

(12) The Punjab Courts (Amendment) xict, 1922 ; 

(13) The Punjab Village Panchayat (Amendment) Act, 1922 ; 

(14) The Punjab District Boards (Amendment) Act, 1922 ; 

. (15) The Punjab Industrial Loans Act, 1923 ; 

(16) The Punjab Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1923 ; 

(17) The Punjab Pisherie| (Amendment) Bill. 

12. Of these all except Kos. 7,,, 8 and 17 have been passed into law. 
.No. 7 was a Bill intended to facilitate the acquisition of agricultural land 
for industrial purposes as reeoniniencled by the Industrial Oomniission and 
although in itself a harmless measure was strongly opposed by the prepon- 
derating landholder interest in the Council on the ground that it trenched 
on the privileges, as secured by the Land Alienation Act, of the landholder 
class. The Bill in charge of the Minister for Agriculture, and was so 
emasculated in the course of its passage in the Council that it will pro- 
bably be withdrawn. 

No. 8, the Punjab '(Urban 'Property). Rent Regulation Bill, ivas another 
measure 'in charge of the'sEuie^Mmister. ''/It was, ctesigned to set up macM- 
: nery“' under official’ control '''lor /restricting the ' excessive enhancement of 
_ rents in certain, of the' larger' lows in'" the province. The measure was one 
• in' which the rural meiMjers.,had'*lttle interkt, but they had be^n , canvassed 
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wedge to be foIlcAved by sirniiax’ mea'^ures eontrolliiig tlie rents payable to 
the hnullords oi: agrieultiirai tenants. The urban members, among whom 
the landloi’d element* is htroiig, succeeded in indueing the House to refuse 
permissiOii for the ijitroductiou of the Bill. 

No. 17, tlie Punjab Fisheries (Amendment) Bill is still pending. It 
is not a measure ox any importance. 

01 the 14 Acts that have been 'passed no less than seven deal with 
matters of Local Beif-Groveriiment. Nos. 10 and 11, the Court Pees (Punjab 
Anioiulnieiil j Act, 1921, and the liulian Stamp (Punjab Amendment) 
Act, 1922, were taxation Bills, and both met with a certain amount of 
oppositijon iii the Coiuiell, boih were ultimately passed without much 
difficulty. 

gsUiej'ul attitude taken by the Council towards government measures 
was sympaThetlc ami satisfactory, and even in measures involving additional 
taxation i-eadiiiess to cooperate up to a certain extent was disccnniible. 

13. Tlim-e ^ccre r;o legislative measures dealing with lav: and order 
or public secrnity, and the only measure which can be described as dealing 
with improvements in the administration is the Punjab Courts (Amend- 
ment) Act of 1922, wliich made certain formal changes in the original 
Act necessitated ])y the separation of the judicial from the executive side 
of the Piinjab Civil Service. Tlie Act was passed without diiiiculty, though 
it w^as made the subject of a personal attack by certain Muslim members on 
the High C(»urt, in wdilch Hindu interests are supposed to preponderate. 


The Sikhs Gurdwariis and Shrines Act of 1922 Is the only measure 
which can be described as involving in any way communal considerations. 
The somewiuit intricate history of this measure, which lias never actually 
been brought into effect, is well knon-n to the Government of India, and 
need not be recapitulated here. 

(ii) Private Bills — 

14. Only one private Bill has been introduced in the reformed Council. 
This was a measure for -which a certain Mussalman lawyer was responsible. 
The Bill repealed the Punjab Loans Limitation Act of 1904 and reduced 
the period of limitation in the case of suits for the recovery of loans from 
six to three years. The Bill met with the general approval of the landed 
interests, for whose benefit it xvas framed, and, though opposed by certain 
Hindu members, it wuis easily passed. The attitude of Government -was 
neutral. 

(Ui) Financial business — 

15. The Council has adopted an attitude of very strict scrutiny of 
proposals for expenditure, which has taken the form of a much more detailed 
examination of the budget than is consistent either with the real functions 
of the Council or with scientific financial control. At the last budget 
session over 2,000 amendments were tabled and much time "was occupied 
in debating reductions of a few hundred rupees. The result was that 
at the end of the Council many of the grants had to be passed -svithout dis- 
cussion. It is noticeable that the Council were a good deal affected by their 
pi*ecoueeived conception of the nature of departments for which demand 
was made. It was difficult, for instance, to get money for the Forest or the 

: IP^tfea .Departments, while the demands for-^Edueation were passed without , 
The Jfinister for Africultpr^;was disappointed with the support 
. word^ to expenditure for his departeenfe and it is possible that^ as he ' 
suggests, the?'* power of patronage 'i^meiaing’ to do with this aspoet 
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16. Tlie Council has been reluctant to impose new taxation. This 
is partly due a Tery strong feeling that the Punjab has been over- 
assessed" in the matter of its provincial contribution, and that it is to a 
reduction in this that the Province should in the first instance turn for 
improvement of the financial situation. It is also partly due to an im- 
pression that the administration of the Province is being conducted in 
an extravagant manner, and that by some method of retrenchment 
expenditure could be reduced. It is po>ssible that this impression is tend- 
' iiig to pass av/ay in the light of the experience of the difficulties of 

applying retrenchment further than it has already been applied in any 
definite direction. But the reluctance is mainly due to the impatience 
of taxation manifested by the constituents of members of the Council. 

The experience vrhich members themselves liave obtained of financial 
realities lias certainly not reached down to their constituents, and it is 
practically impossible for any member to justify to the electors any 
increase of taxation. The Council has since the Reforms Scheme only 
I accepted the amendment of the Court Fees and Stamp Acts, bringing 

in an estimated increase of revenue of about 26 lakhs per armiim. A 
remarkable instance of its feelings is to be found in tlie fact that after 
the Council had been made avuire that the provincial finanees showed a 
constant dencit, it negatived a Government motion to appoint a Committee 
of ways and means to examine methods for raising new revenue. 

17. When towards the end of the hnaneial year demands have been 
made for excess grants to cover expenditure over and above what was 
voted, the Council has sho^rn its disapproval of the expenditure being 
incurred but lias not refused to vote the excess demands. That they 
did not refuse to do so in the last financial year is, Iiowcver, probably 
due to the fact that Government was able to meet the excess by reappro- 
priation elsev;here. There has not been time for the proceeding^s of any 
Accounts Committee to be placed before the Council. The Government 
has from the first accepted the position that the financial powers of the 
Council are to be supplemented by certain constitutional princi|)les not 
explicitly stated in the rules, but borrowed from the practice of the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, such as the principle that reappro- 
priation is not to be made towards a new service, and the Council has 
been content with these powers. 

18. Reductions %vere made in the budget of 1922-23 to the extent of 
39 lakhs, and in that of 1923-24 to the extent of 28 lakhs. In no case 
has any item struck out by the Council hitherto been restored by order 
of the Governor, but the Council has from time to time been approached 
for supplemental^ grants to make good expenditure which it has cut 
out. 

19. ^ Of the proposals emanating from the Council involving increased 
expenditure the most important are the following : — 

(a) An increase in the emoluments of village officers. Effect has 
not been given to this. 

(5) An increase in the daily allowance of the members of the 
Legislative Council from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15. Action has been 
taken in accordance with the resolution. 

(c) An increase in the emoluments of subordinate medical officers. 

Action has not been taken. 

; id) An increase m the ^pay ''o£ chaprasis. Action has been taken. 

(e) A survey with a view to the construction of a new canal. 

Action is under consideration. I 



20. But tke most, important items of expenditure due to the vote of 
the Council were in regard to (0 the indemnity of 20 lakhs levied on the 
eity of Amritsar for damage done in the riots of April 1919 and (ii) 
compensation amounting to Ks. 22^ lakhs awarded by a committee to the 
sufferers at Jallianwaia Bagh and elsewhere. In pursuance of resolutions 
of the Council these sums, were included by CfOveninieiit in the estimates 
as chargeable to Provincial revenues, and passed. 

21. In spite of the defects in the working of the machine which have 
been above deseinbed, it may be said that the general effect of the 
Reforms on finance has been healthy. This is only in part due to the 
introdueiion, of external criticism, although this lias not been without 
its liealthy effect. The most important change in Provincial finance 
caused by the Reforms lias been its decentralisation from the finance 
of the Clovemment of India. This has carried with it the necessity for 
more detailed control, and for regarding the finance of the Province 
both on the re^'enne and expenditure side as a vrhole. 

The present financial deficit, though it has doubtless been intensified 
by certai:ii large items of expenditure passed by the Council, has its main 
origin in items of expenditure and financial arrangements determined on 
before tlie introduction of the Reforms, ineludiiig the large increase 
necessitated in the pay of establLslmieiits. 

(iv) EesotvJioKs and question .'^. — 

22. Copies of four notifications" hy Government vdiich contain a 

^<*^.25851 of 22iia resolutions passt d by the Council and of 

Wi 92 i. " ' the action ta];en by Government thereon are 

j Ho. 5432 of i,7tli Feb' appended to this note. It will be observed from 
oro V 1 ^Fsts that the majority of the resolutions deal 

raary^l923. with subjects of local or communal interest, and 

Ho. isms k aith July few of them vais-jd any important qnesiio]i affecting 
. law and order or the imblie security. In 

“the majority of eases Government was able to comply with the expressed 
wish of the Council. In March, 1921, a resolution for the release of all 
martial law' prisoners rvas defeated by a small majority and in the same 
session a resolution for the removal of the application of the Seditious 
Meetings Act to certain districts was easily defeated. On the other 
hand, in March 1923, practically all non-official members voted for the 
unconditional release of the Akalis , imprisoned in connection with the 
Guru-ka-Bagh incident. , 

23. Hitherto 2,472 questions have been put and answered in the 
Gouneil. The majority refer to matters of local or communal interest, 
and an oral answmr is seldom demanded. Very little ingenuity has been 
showui by no3uofficial members in framing either their original or supple- 
mentary questions, but the task of framing replies to such a large number 
of questions has added greatly to the work of the Headquarters estab- 
lishment of Government, A very substantial part of the questions 
relate to the respective claims of .Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans to 
places under Gcu ernment or local bodies. 

(v) Miscellaneous . — 

24. Only on three occasions have attempts been made to move the 
adjournment of the Council. On the first of these a Sikh Member moved 

;&fef.'vad|oprnment in connection, with ^ the tragedy at Nankana Sahib in 
February 1921, but received no support, and consequently no discussion 
took place. A similar motion, in eonnection with the alleged unlawful 



eoadact of certain Aialis '-“ *? 

but failed to receive any “?7fA?onrnmtnt of tlie Council to 

^*njab”wd a disc^lSiontook place but the motion ivas “''J; 

””*No use has Utherto been made o£ Section 72 A (2) proviso (« for 
the purpose of appointing experts. 


C.— GENERAL QUESTIONS. > 

(a) The extent to which the CoimeiU represent and react on curr^ ni 
public opinion . — 

26. The Punjab Council is by no means an extremist body. In fact 
it may' be said that it represents the more moderate current of pubiic 
opinion in the Province as a whole. It is definitely loyal, c.g., in its 
attitude towards such matters as the visit of Hi.s Royal Higline.ss the 
Prince of Wales to the Punjab, and in*its attitude to tiie person of Ills 
Excellency the Governor. Racial questions have usually lieen approaelied 
by the Legislative Council in a friendly spirit, though few occasions for 
their discussion have arisen. Such opposition as has been manifested, 
e.g., on the question of the provision for European education, was 
probably inspired by the idea of placating advanced opinion, especially 
as expressed in the press, outside the Council. Little or no racial feeling 
has been shown in the discussion of other matters, as for example tb« 
salaries of European otBcials. 


Various sheds of public opinion found expression in the Council 
Chamber, but the Council was inclined as a rule to favour moderate 
current public opinion. Opinions approved by the Council are believed 
to influence rural public opinion. The amount of public interest sliown 
locally in its proceedings is ordinarily small, but on occasions of debates 
on subjects of communal interest, such as the Sikh Gurdwaras and Shrines 
Act, and the release of Sikh prisoners, the piublic galleries have been 
crowded. The ordinary lack of interest is probably in pai-t due to the 
fact that the debates are very poorly reported in the public press, such com- 
ments as appear in the newspapers being usually confined to that portion 
of the press whose object is to deprecate the work of what it often calls 
‘ ‘ the moek Parliament. ’ ’ 

At the same time it should not be imagined that the Council does 
not truly represent the Province as a whole. The Punjab is essentially 
a province of small landed proprietors, and a large number of th® 
members of the Council are drawn from that class. As a body the 
Council may be said to be shrewd, cautious, and strongly imbued with 
the conservative ideas traditionally associated with the farmer class. 

_ (b) The extent to which and by what means relations have been 
maintained between members of the Councils and their constituencies.-^ 

At. 1'^' residential qualification in force for the election ol 

me first Coracil, the carpet-bagger was entirely excluded from candi- 
dature in 1920, and all rural members reside in, and are consequently 
in close touch with the needs of their constituencies. Rural members 
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of the Council have been receiving representations and advice from 

their constituents, and have been representing their claims and their , 

grievances in the form both of questions and of resolutions- Although 

there have been no political meetings strictly so-called, gatherings of 

constituents have not been unknown. The urban members are for the 

most part lawyers, many of whom are also owners of Jand, 'with a 

sprinkling of commercial men and retired officials. Political meetings 

at which candidates address their constituents are almost unknown, ^ and ^ 

it may be doubted whether many of the electors wlio return a candidate 

appreciate the political powers which they can exercise through their 

representative in the Council. 

(c) The formation on political lines of groups or parties within the ^ 

Councils and how far these coincide with or traverse purely communal i 

lines of cleavage — 

28. At the present time the most marked characteristic of the Legis- 
lative Council is its division by communities. The representatives of 
the 64 ordinary urban and rural constituencies are : — 32 Muhammadans, i 

20 Hindus and 12 Sikhs. Of the 7 other electoral constituencies 3 are 
virtually certain to be represented by Hindus and 2 by Muhammadans, : 

Of the 6 nominated non-officials 2 are Sikhs, 1 is Muhammadan and 3 are 
Christians. The Muhammadans have thus 35 unofficial members as 
against 37 Hindus and Sikhs. The Muhammadans in the Council have 
been organized into a practically solid party, which is on mo^t questions 
prepared to follow the guidance of the Muhammadan Minister. His ! 

policy has been to secure for each community a share, regulated on a 



systematic basis of representation on local bodies, in the public services 
and in Government educational institutions, and this policy is regarded 
by the Hindus as one detrimental to the interests of their own community. 
The many diffierences that have thus arisen within the Council Chamber 
have been accentuated by the growing bitterness of feeling between 
Hindus and Muhammadans outside the Council, bitterness which has been 
increased by the recent disorders at Multan, Amritsar, and in other 
large cities. On almost every question that has recently been discussed 
in the Council, communal bias has made itself manifest, and extraordi- 
narily intense feeling was aroused last March on the discussion of a motion 
moved by a prominent Hindu member for the reduction of the salary of 
the Muhammadan Minister, a motion wdiich was made the occasion of a 
strong attack on Ids general policy. 

^ The above represents the condition of parties as it presents itself 
to this Government as a whole. The Hon’ble Mian Fazl-i-Husain, how- 
ever, demurs to the above description and writes as follows : The 
formation of parties has taken the line of the ^ have gots ’ and the ‘ have 
nots with the result that there is a party existing of most of the Muham- 
madans and some of the land-holding Hindus and Sikhs because these 
are the eommimities which have been more or less excluded by the ' have 
gots ^ who had enjoyed the monopoly of public services iincler the pre- 
reform administration. But for the communal epidemic, which is a 
reaction against tlie Hindu-Muslim unity of 1920 and 1921, there would 
have been a clear and definite existence of a strong party of ^ have nots ^ 
consisting of Muhammadans and Sikhs and most of the Hindus, Religion 
happens to be only an incident while these parties would be based on 
political and economic considerations*:^^ ' 

29. The division by communities is not, however, the only line of 
cleavage in the Council. There is also a division into landowners and 
or, in other words, into .-rural and urban parties. The 


two lines' of /divisioii,, do not always eomcide, but owing to \tlie, prevalence 
of tbe landed interest among Mnlaaminadans, it would certainly be 
difficult 'for a Muliaiiiiimdan Minister to carry, any' proposal wliicli tbe 
land-owning class regarded as unfavourable to tlieir interests, and tbere 
lias been a tendency to identify the Muhammadans with the land-owning 
classes and to view the Hindus as the representatives of the urban^ 
commercial and trading classes, 

30. A word is necessary as regards the Sikh iiieixibers of the Legis- 
lative Council, who number 15. On all questions affecting their 
coniiminity this group of members votes at the dictation of the Shiromaiii 
Ourdwara Paxffihandak Committee, 

(d) The mstiitiMon of what may be broadly called conve^itions .of: . 
'procedure as between the legislature and the Executive Government or 
the Governor — 

31. There is little to say under this heading. The Governor has on 
no occasion had to use his powers to disallow a resolution or question, 
though on one or two occasions it has been found necessary to ask the 
members who had given notice of resolutions or questions to withdraw 
them. Such I’equests have alwap been met with compliance. The 
appointment of Standing and Special Committees of the Legislature has 
already been dealt with. As regards the institutioii and growth of a 
parliamentary practice and tradition the first President, Mr. M. S. D. 
Butler, did much to establish a sound tradition, and the proceedings of 
the Council are generally conducted in a spirit of fiuendliness and without 
undue acrimony. There is certainly a tendency to waste time over 
details, e,g*, in such matters as the budget, etc., but there are signs of 
improvement in this respect, 

(e) The institution, whether on ihe pari of Govetmment or of parties 
within thfi Councils^ of any form of party orgamzation, the issue of whips, 
consultation as io the concerted attitude to be taken on particular measures, 
appointments or election io committees, the priority to be given io particular 
items of Council business and so forth — 

32. The only completely solid party in the Coinicii is that of the 
official members who number 14. The leader of this party is the senior 
member of the Executive Council, and it is within his discretion to 
decide when a whip is to bo issued to the official members requmng 
them to vote in a xiarticiilar way. 

Axiart from the Government bloc the only serious attempt to orga- 
nise ,a permanent party in the Council has been that made by the Muham- 
madans. 

(f) Prominent 'party leaders, their policies and adherents — 

33. Apart from the Muhammadan Minister, to whom the Muliam: 
inadan party look for guidance, there is no member of the Council who 
can be described as a prominent party leader. There are one or two 
Hindus who are especially respected, and to some extent followed, but 
none who is marked out as a leader of the community in the House. The 
fifteen Sikh members do not owe allegiance to any leader. Speaking in 
very general terms, it may be said, that, the policy of the Hindus is to 
oppose the efforts of the Muhammadans to secure a larger share in official 
posts, while the Sikh members tal^e little interest in questions that do not 
directly affect their community. Tte original constitution of the Council 
lent itself to communal division. The Minister for Agriculture, and those 
who thought with him, found it impossible from the start to organize 


parties on other than communal lines and accordingly abstained from 
starting a party. A Hindu party on communal lines would in their 
opinion have produced a permanent cleavage in the Council. 

THE CONSTITUENCIES AND THE PUBLIC. 


34. In paragraph 6 of their letter the Government of India made 
enquiries on certain questions affecting relations of the constituencies 
and the public to the Council. 

(i) The ascertained perceniage of enfranchised persons to the total 
population, and the percentage of votes recorded in general or bge-eleetionS' 
to the total nuniher of voters on the register - — 

At the first General Election, held in 1920 the total population of the 

♦Census firares of 1911 (apart from the “ excluded ” tracts of 

Census fagures of 1911. 19,534,711/ whde the 

aggregate number of persons registered as electors for the Legislative 
Council, was 505,361. The percentage of electors to the total population 
was, therefore, 2.5S 

At the General Election of 192u there was no contest in 12 constitu- 
encies. In the remaining 58 costituencies the elections were contested, 
and out of 404,371 persons registered as electors 130,152 or 32.2 per cent, 
recorded their votes. 


Since 1920 there have been six contested bye-elections, and the 
number of persons who actually voted varied from 54 per cent, of the 
total nnmbon* of registered electors in the Attock District to 1.6 per cent, 
in the ease of tlie Sikh urban constituency. Both at the General Election 
and at the bye-elections the number of voters that went to the poll was 
larger in the rural than in the ur-ban constituencies. The influence of the 
non-co-operating party, which was the prevailing element at the time of 
the General Elections has, of course, been stronger in the cities. 

(ii) The interest evinced by The constituencies and the public in the 
work of the Councils — 

35. As explained in an earlier paragraph of this note, the interest 
taken locally by the public in the proceedings of the Council has not been 
great. The popular imagination in the province at large has, however, 
to some extent been caught by actions of the Legislature which illustrated 
their real power over the public purse, such as the abolition of the Bab- 
licity Department and interest was shown in the legislation regarding 
Local Self-Government. The struggle over the communal share of appoint- 
ments in the public service and the prospects of fresh taxation also at- 
tracted considerable attention, as did also the exceptional problems con- 
nected with the Councirs treatment of the Sikh problem. 

(iii) The extent to which the formation of political groups or parties 
in the Council is reproduced in or derived from the constituencies — 

36. As already explained there are in the opinion of this Government 
as a whole no real parties in the Council except (a) Hindus and Muham- 
madans and (b) rural and urban. Every member party is in 
practice fixed for him by the nature of the constituency which elects him, 
and his successor ^s party must inevitably be the same as his own. 

(iv) Electoral organization in the constituencies, political programmes, 
parties and party funds and machinety— 

37. These refinements of political life exist only to a small extent in 
the Punjab, where no serious effort has been made to educate the elec- 
torate. A man who goes to a rural constituency on a policy which doeiit 


noc uphold the LaM Alienation Act, would ordinarily have little chance 
of election whatever his personal interest might be^ bnt as a rule contested 
elections are run on purely personal lines and must continue to be so 
run until parties based on political principles arise. It is possible that 
there may be some change in this respect if at the next elections the 
Swaraj party wins a substantial number of seats in the new Council, 

(y) The influence of ihe press on politics and puhlie opimon^ and the 
promotion of organs of the press supporting the views of particular groups 
or parties in the Coimcils — 

38. The press in the Punjab may be dmded into roughly three 

groups : (a) Propagandist and usually a-nti-Government. (h) Purely 

communal organs, (c) Newspapers that live by sensation-mongering. 

The press of all kinds has considerable influence on the Council, 
and as in Western countries ‘ the legislator is afraid of the press and 
the press is not afraid of the legislator.’ Many of the resolutions and 
questions in the Council are obviously suggested by the press, and the 
sentiments expressed in the press are often slavishly reproduced in 
speeches in the Council. 

d._political agitation and parties outside the 

REFORMS SCHEME. 

39. The party of which Mr. C. R. Das is now the leader, recently 
propounded a new form of constitution evidently based on the Soviet 
system now in force in Russia, This scheme was very coldly .received 
in the Punjab, and it is improbable that anything more will be heard of 
Mr. Das’s new constitution. At the same time there is every prospect 
that a number of its adherents will contest seats at the approaching 
General Election. It does not seem likely that they will be successful in 
winning more than a moderate number of seats. 

The attitude of the present Council towards the measures taken hy 
Goverjvment agaimt non-co-operatwe and Khilaf at ist activities — 

40. It is significant that the Council in 1921 rejected a resolution 
for the release of the martial law prisoners, and in the same year it re- 
jected another resolution which pressed for the removal of the Seditious 
Meetings Act. In 1922, as already noted, a motion for the adjournment 
of the House on the ground of the situation arising out of Government 
application of Seditious Meetings and the Criminal Law Amendment 
Acts was talked out. Generally speaking it may be said that the present 
Council is on the side of law and order, and that it would support Gov- 
ernment in taking strong action in any real emergency. 

Many questions have been asked in the Council regarding the convic- 
tion and treatment of political prisoners, but there is little sign that the 
Council as a whole is deeply interested in these matters. 

h' onwo-operaiive activities in Municipalities and Local Boards — 

41. The spirit of non-co-opeHation in local bodies is now practically 
dead. The Lahore Municipality, to which a number of non-co-operators 
have been elected, a few months ago decided by a considerable majority 
to ask Government ifor the services of an Indian Civil Service oiSeer as 
Secretary. The Amritsar Municipality was unanimously on the side of 
law and order in the recent communal riots, and asked for an additional 
force of 200 police to be provided at its own expense. 


GAZETTE NOTIFICATIONS. 

Home Department,— Legislative. 

The 22nd October 1921. 

No. 23851 . — In accordance with the terms of a Resolution which was 
tabled by M. Muharram Ali Chisti, M. L. C., but not moved in Council by reason 
of the pressure of other business, it has been decided by the Punjab Government 
that the action taken on each Resolution passed by the Council, will be publish- 
ed for general information in the Punjab Govermnent Gazette. 

The announcement which follows is made in accordance with that deci- 
sion : — 



VolumelTo. and 


Terms of Resolution passed. 

sA 

page 

of Punjab 
Legislative 
Council debates. 

Action taken. 

(i; “ That this Council recommends to His 
JBxeclleney the Governor in Council that the 
emoluments of zaildars, sufedposhes, iind 
lambardars, be raised to double the amount 
which is paid to thorn now.” 

Volume I, ITo. 4, 
page 177. 

(1) The action announced by Sir John 
Maynard on March 19th, 1921 (Volume I, 
No. 9, page 492) is being taken. As a first 
step, statistics are being collected. 

(2) “ That this Council moves the Local 
Government to take early steps to introduce 
a Bill overhauling the law relating to chari- 
table and religious endowments in the Pro- 
vince, and pending the presentation and pass- 
ing of that legislation, it moves the Gov- 
ernor-General to make and promulgate an 
ordinance on the subject, so that the move- 
ment to alter and reform the existing 
management of such endowments may cease 
to tlireaten the peace and good Government 
of the Province, provided that on the expiry 
of the Ordinance the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Courts, or of such Court? as the Bill 
which it is proposed to introduce may es- 
tablish, shall not be ousted ” 

Volume I, No. 8, 
pages 371-72. 

(2) This Resolution was superseded by sub- 
sequent proceedings on the Gurdwaras Bill. 

(8) That this Coimeil recommends to the 
Government to be pleased to invite the atten- 
tion of the local bodies to the need for poor 
houses at convenient centres for the incapa- 
citated poor, and for fr<‘e eduction, technical 
or otherwise, for their children.” 

(4) ” That this Council recommends to 
the Government to take the necessary steps 
to get substituted the following rule for 
rule 14 of the Punjab Legislative Council 
Rules : — 

Volume I, No. 8, 
page 388. 

■ 

Volume I, No. 8, 
page 392. 

(3) The attention of local bodies has been 
invited to the Resolution, and they have 
been a^ked to inform Government of any 

1 action taken. 

(4) Propo.sal5 have been made for the 
alteration of the rule in accordance with the 
Resolution, and the rule as finally approved 
by the Secretary of State in Council runs 
as follows : — 

” The business of the Council shall be 
transacted in English, but any member may 
address the Council in Urdu or in any verna- 
cular of the Province.” 


“ The business of the Council shall be trana- 
acted in English, but any member may 
address the Council in Urdu, or , with the 
peraiission of the resident, in any verna- 
cular of the Province. 

(5) ” That thiS Council recommends to the 
Government to take the necessary steps to 
modify Article 833, Civil Service Regula- 
tions, so as to provide that all medical certi- 
ficates granted to Government servants 
by Registered Medical Practitioners, whose 
name? are borne on the Annual Med cal 
List compiled by the Punjab Medical Coun- 
cil shall ordinarily be accepted without, 
tile counter-signature of the Oificer-in- 
Cbief medical charge of the district. * 

Volume 1 No. 8 
page 402. 

<5) Orders have issued : — 

(«) that ali heads of offices are autho- 
rised to accept without comiter- 
signature certificates granted by 
Medical Practitioners whose names 
appear in the Annual Medical List ; 
(d) that as a matter of practice, un- 
countersigned certificates, of such 
Medical Practioners should ordi- 
narily be accepted by heads of office* 
unless there are special grounds for 
not doing so. 


Terms of Eesolution Passe'S*- 


Voltime Ko. asd 
page 

of Punjab 
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Council debates. 


Action talten. 


(6) “ That tliis Council recommends to the 
Government that a Committee which should 
include three elected members of this Council 
having knowledge of law, or possessing judi- 
cial experience, to be nominated by His 
Bxcellcncy the Governor, he appointed, %vith 
power to co-opt one member, who is not on 
this Council, to propose adequate compen- 
sation to the families of those killed and to 
those injured at the Jallianwala Bagh and 
other places during the Punjab Disturbances 
of 1919 on the scale followed in similar 
cases for Europeans.’* 

(7) * ' That this Council recommends to the 
Government to appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of a majority of non-officials to go into 
the detail of the grievances of the zamindars 
as regards the Canal administration in the 
Province, and to suggest measures whereby 
the complaints of the people against the w’ork- 
ing of the Department may effectively be 
dealt with.” 

(S) “ That this Council recommends to 
the Government that steps be taken, through 
tlie medium of a special industrial board, to 
encourage and promote the manufacture and 
use of indigenons articles by opening stores 
and holding regular annual industrial exhibi- 
tions and fairs.” 


Volume I, Eo. 
page 435. 


Volume I, Eo. 
^ page 449, 


Volume 1, No. 
page 474. 


i (6) A Committee is sitting to formulate 
proposals for the consideration of ■Govern- 
ment. 


(7) A Committee having a majority of 
* non-officials has been appointed for the jJiir- 
pose indicated, and has already held one 
meeting. This Committee will probably l:e 
superseded by a Standing Committee of the 
Council, of which the!^ non-official inembeis 
will be elected by the Council 

(S) This recommendation is stili under 
the consideration of Government. 


flO) “That this Council recommends to Volume!, No. 9, 
Government that the principle of local page 490. 
option exorelsable by municipalities and 
district boards, be aitplied, so far as practic- 
able, to the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the Province at an early stage.” 


flO) This recommendation is still 
the consideration»;of Government. 


(15) “That this Council recommends to Volume I, No. 9, 
the Government that lamhardara be per- page 605. 
mitted to send the land revenue and other 
Government dues by money order at the 
nearest post office and no money order fees 
be charged from them. * 

(10) “That thic, Coumdl recommends to Volume, T, No. 9 
His Excellency the <7overnor-in-€onncil to page 514, 
repieseut to Hi.s Excellency the Governor- 
General of Ir>dia in Council the necessity of 
arranging an All-Indio Round Table Confer- 
ence consisting of leading olficials and non- 
officials of the country to which t!ie members 
of the Executive Council, the Minis'rers of the 
Government, selected non-official members 
of this Council and other influential Hindu, 

Muhammadan, Sikh, and Christian leaders 
(including recognised leaders of the non-co- 
operation” movement) in the Punjab and 
elsewhere should be invited to consider the 
necessary steps to be taken to reconcile the 
people and to maintain law and order and to 
ascertain how it is po.ssibIe to secure co-opera- 
tion,” 4- 


(17) “That this Council recommends to 
the Government that the number of Indian 
Civil Service 1 j«tcd as open to members 
of the Provincial Civil Service in the 'Punjab 
be raised at once to one-fourth of the supe- 
rior Civil Service posts in the Province, and 
that the proportion thus rt^erved shall in no 
way affect the proportion of appointments 
to be reserved for members of legal jirofes- 
sion/* 


Volume II, No. 2, 
page 146. 


(15) The matter was referred to the Gov- 
ernment of India who carefully considered 
the recommendation of the Council but were 
unable to sanction the concession proposed, 

r It. m tk Ski 

M:- ) ■ 

(16) A copy of Ihe**! Eesoluti on”” was) for- 
warded for the consideration of^ the Govexn- 
' ment of India. 


(17) Iho Governor-in-Coiincil has very 
carefully considered the number of li.sfed 
posts in' the light of the. claims of th India n 
Civil Service, (shortly to be extensively 
Indlanised) on the one hand, and those of the 
Punjab Civil Service on the other. It is of 
. great import.ancc to the efficient administra- 
t tion of the Province that the superior 
. posts shall be mainly filled by officers having 
the higher standard of capacity and edu- 
cation which is normally reached by th« 
service spcciall;^ recruited to occux>y snch 
posts. On the other side, experience has ir 
claims, and the best officers of the Punjab 
Civil Service are qualified in limited numbers 
to rank alongside of the cottas d'dite whfeh 
the reorganised Indian Civil Service will 
continue to provide. The course upon 


Terms of Resolution passed. 


Volume Ko. and 
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Action taken. 


(18) “ That this Council recommends to Volume II, No, 8, 
the Government to provide the sum of Ra. 30 page 174. 
lakhs in addition to that already provided in 
the budget aa a special grant to the District 
Boards of the Province for the purpose of 
inculcating free primary education in the 
area within their jurisdiction for the year 

(10) ** That this Council rocommenda to Volume II, No, 2, 
thelOovernment to appoint a Committee page23D. 
consisting of ofhcials and non-officials, to 
examine its present assessment and land- 
WTonue i>olicy, and to report what changes 
•hfOnld be made in it." 


(20) " That this Council recommends to 
the Government that assessment of land 
revenue in the Multan District, as recently : 
announced, be examined by a Committee, 
consisting of officials and non-offieiais, to be 
appointed by Government, with a view to 
consider specially the question of the supply 
of water in inundation canals as compared 
with the supply available in the period of 
previous settlement, which expired in IPOO, 
and to report on the desirability of postpon- 
ing enhancement of revenue till the water 
awppJy in these canals is adequately im- 
proved.*’ 


Volume II, No. 2, 
page 251. 


^(Zl) ' I'his Council recommends to the 
Government to appoint a Committee to | 
report on the changes which should beJmade 
n the -FroJitier Crimea Begulatloa, III of 
1001 «o far as it Is applicable to the Bun jab.*' 


Volume n. No. 2, 
page 305, 




which the Governor-in-Coimcil has decided 
is so to increase the listed posts as to open to 
the Punjab Civil Service for the present a 
number not less than that which was fixed 
before elTect had been given to the long 
, standing intention of appointing members of 
the Bar to District Judgeships The execu- 
tion of that intention will thus not reduce 
the openings before the Punjab Civil Service. 
Recent orders provide that members of the 
Punjab Civil Service who are promoted to 
fill listed posts will in future have the same 
opportunities of promotion as those who 
have been directly recruited. This is an 
important concession which nas markedly 
improved the prospects before the Punjab 
Civil Service. The sympathy with which 
Government regards the Punjab Civil Service 
has also been shown by the recent substan- 
tial onluncemeat of the pay of that Service. 

(18) The action to be taken for the expan- 
sion of primary education is still under 
the consideration of Government. 


(19) It has been decided to appoint a Cora* 
raittee consisting of : 

Mr, P. J. Fagan, C.S.I,, I.C.S., M.L.C., 

Mr. Mauohar Lai, M.L.C., 

1 Dlwau Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, 
M.L.C., 

S. Muhammad Hussain, M.L.C., 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, M.L.C., 
Sardar Dasauuda Singh. 

Mr. B. T, Gibson, I.O.S., Financial Secre- 
tary, . 

Mr. 1), J. Boyd, I.C.S., .Revenue Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Miles Irving, I.G.S., 

' to investigate and report upon these ques- 
tions. 

(20) It has been decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee consisting of — 

Mr, P. J. Fagan, C.S.I., I.C.S., M.L.C. 
Diwan Bahadur Raja Narendra Nath, 
M.L.C., 

Mian Mu'uammad Shnh Naw.az, M.L.C., 
Rai Bahadur Lala Sewak Ram, M.L.G., 
Mian Ahmadyar Khan, Daulatana, 
M.D.C., 

Khan Muhammad Abdullah Khan, 
M.L.C., 

Mr. H, W. M. Ives, C.I.E., M.L.C., Chief 
Engineer, Irrgation Works, Punjab, 

to examine the past and present water suppl y 
of the inundation canals of the Multan Dis- 
trict, with special reference to the changes 
since the Settlement of 1900 ; the working 
of the rules regarding the assessment of fluc- 
tuating canal land revenue ; and the policy 
of the Canal Department for the improve- 
ment of irrigation from these canals ; and 
to make suggestions in regard to these 
matters or any of them. 

5, (2T) It has been decided to appoint a Com- 

mittee consisting of — 

(I) Mr. H. P. Toilinton, I.C.S., Presi- 
dent, 

' . (2) Mr. D. J. Boyd, I.C-S,, ' ‘ " 

■(3) Mian Shah Naww, M,L*Cl.» , 'j 
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(4) Kban Mubammad FaizuUa Khan, 
■M.L.O., ■ . 


(5) Khan Bahadur Sardar Jamaikhan, 

(6) Bai Sahib Lala GMhari Bam of 

Kallur, M.L.G., 

(7) Sardar Allan Khan of Asni, 

(8) Baja Karendxa Kath, M.L.O., 

(9) The Hon'ble Kawab Sir Bahram 

Khan, K.C.I.E., 

to investigate and report upon this question. 


The 17th Fdyruary 1922. 

No. 5432 . — In continuation of Punj ab Government notification No. 25851, 
dated the 22nd October 1921, the following statement showing the action 
taken by Government on further resolutions passed by the Council is published 
for general information : — 
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Action taken. 


Terms of Besolution passed. 


Volume II, No. 3, 
page 338. 


{!> The Director of Agriculture, Punjab, 
has been instructed to appoint a Committee 
and to draw up terms of reference to it in 
consultation with the Chief Superintendent 
of tlie Civil Veterinary Department. 


(1) ‘*That this Council recommends to 
the Government that a Committee be ap- 
pointed to consider what special measures 
should be taken to increase and improve 
milch cattle in the Province with a view to 
increasing the supply of milk and ghee." 

(2) "That this Council recommends to 
tiie Government to be pleased to issue orders 
that tiie birth and death registers be kept 
with the Revenue patwaris of the districts 
instead of with the Police authorities, and 
that the chaukidars be allowed to get the 
birth and death entries made by the said 
Revenue patwaris in the above-mentioned 
registers." 

<.‘i) " That tills Council recommends to 
Government that the daily allowance for 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council 
be increased from Ils. 10 to Rs. l.S." 


Volume II, No. 3, 
page 345. 


(2) A number of practical difficulties have 
presented themselves in effiecting a transfer 
from the Thana rnoharrirs to the Revenue 
patw’aris and the matter Is still under the 
consideration of Government. 


Volume IT, No. 3, 
page 366. 


<3) Action taken in accordance with the 
resolution. 


Volume II, No. 3, 
page 381. 


(4) A committee consisting of — 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mm 
Fazl-i-Husain, 

The Hon’ble Lala Harkishan Lai, 

. Mr. G. Anderson, C.T.E., 

Mr. C. A. H. Townsend, I.C.S., 

Chaudhri Fazl Ali (the mover ot the 
Resolution), 

M. Muhammad Hussain, 

S. Raja Singh. 

S. Daswanda Singh, 

Chaudhri Kharak Singh, 

M, Shah Nawaz, 

. Chaudhri Bans Gopal, 
has been appointed to consider this ques- 
tion. 


the educational needs of zamindars 
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1 

(vi) If the changes indicated in para-^ 
graphs (i), {ii), {Hi) and {iv) of 
the foregoing are recommended, 

1 how should the prosecuting 

agencies (both of Government 
pleaders and of Court Inspec- 
tors) be strenthened in number 
and quality, in order that the 
case for the Crown may be pro- 
perly put before all Courts 
dealing with criminal trials 
and what will be the expendi- 
ture involved ? 

** That this Council recommends to 
the Government that a Committee of six mem- 
bers of this Couneil be nominated by the Go- 
vernment to report on the future appoint- 
ment of Honorary Magistrates and Civil 
Judges in the Punjab, and to propose such 
rules and suggest such changes as modern 
conditions may reijulre.’* 

Volume III, Ho. 1, 
page 25. 

(6) A Committee has been appointed con- 
sisting of— 

Mr. H. P. TolUnton, Commissioner, 
Eawalpindi, Chairman, 

Mr. A. L. Gordon-Waiker, 

Mr. B. T. Gibson, 

MisarBeliEam,M.L.C., 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawax, M.L.C,, 
Sardar Eaghbir Singh, M.L.G., 

K. B. Eaja Muhammad Akbar Khan, 
M.L.C., 

to investigate and report upon the principles 
and procedure which should be followed in 
[ the futui’e appointment of Honorary Magis- 
trates and Oiyil Judges in the Punjab and to 
propose such rules and suggest such changes 
as modern conditions may require. 

(7) That this Coiincil recommends to the 
Government to refer to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Health the proposals'— 

Volume m,Ho. 1, 
page 29. 

(7) The proposals will as recommended be 
placed before the next meeting of the 
Standing Committee on Public Health. 

(i) that regular training classes be 
opened at Government expense 
for the training of compounders ; 



(ii) that theii emoluments be raised 
materially* and 



iiii) that their designation be changed 
to** Medical Assistants.” 



(8) ** That the Finance Committee of this 
Council be instructed to examine the question 
of the annual contribution to be paid by the 
Province to the Governor-Generai in Council 
underDevolution Eulel7 with a view to the 
total and immediate extinction of the contri- ! 
bution ; and further to take such steps as are ' 
nemsary to tiiat end/ 

Volume III, No, 1, 
page 73. 

(8) The Finance Committee considered the 
matter and anthorised Government to address 
the Government of India, which has been 
done. - 

<9) *' That this Council recommends to the 
Government that political prisoners in the 
Punjab be given better treatment, both before 
and after conviction, than is usually meted 
out to ordinary offenders against the law,” 

Volume IIT, No. 1, 
page 83. 

(0) This recommendation is still under the 
consideration of Government. 

(10) “This Council recommends to the 
Government to move the High Court of 
Lahore to call, under section 439, Criminal 
Procedure Code, for the records of each and 
every case connected with the recent political 
unrest in the Punjab inwhich a non-eo-opera- 
tor has been convicted so that the validity 
In law and fact of such convictions may be 
examined/’ 

Volume m, No. 1, 
pagell5. 

t 

(10) Government has decided to take, the 
course recommended in all ca«ies in which 
there is any substantial doubt. 

(11) * That this Council recommends to the 
Government that the monthly salary of 
chaprasis throughout the Province be fixed 
at E>s. 15 — X — 20 and the pay of the jama- 
dars be fixed atEs. 21 — 1 — 25, and that those 
persouB who Shave rendered five years' 
approved service be given the maximum/ 

Volume in, No, 1, 
page 123. 

(11^ Provision will be made in the budget 
for 1923-24 to raise the Ee. 1 allowance 
admissible to ohaprasif and menials in 
Lahore, Lvall pur, Sargodha, Amritsar and 
Eawalpindi to Es. 2, 




The 26th FebruaKy 1923. 

No. 6574. — In continuation of Punj ab Government notification No. 5432^ 
dated tbe ITtli February 1922, the following statement showing the action 
taken by Government on further resolutions passed by the Council is published 
for general information : — 


Terms of liesolution passed. 


Volume Ifo. 
and page of 
Punjab 
Legislative 
Council debates. 


Action taken. 


1, That this Council recommends to the 
government to convey to the Right Hon*ble 
B. s. Montagu its profound regret at his resigna- 
* appreciation of the valuable services 

rendered by him in helping India to achieve self- 
government, in securing for her an honourable 
l^luon in comity of nations, and to the catise of 

That this . Council recommends to the 
Government to inform the Government of India 
Council holds on the points 
i? of the Reform of the 

Ptonlier Province Administration by its araal- 
;^gim«ition with the Punjab or independently of 

(1) That the administration of the five 
settled districts and the adjoining 
agencies should be under one Adminls- i 
tration. 

(2) In no case is this Province prepared 

to take over the administration of 
the Agencies. 

<3} This Council cordially approves of a 
due measure of reforms being given 
to the North-West Frontier, bnt con- 
siders that those reforms should be 
given within th Province itself and 
not by amalgamation with the Punjab. 

ii) In case amalgamation of the settled 
districts with the Punjab is consider- 
ed necessary, then the cost from tiiae| 
to time of the administration of the 
territories so amalgamated, over and 
above the income derived therefrom, 
should be borne by the Government 
of India. 

S. This Council recommends to the .Govern- 
ment to recommend to the Government of India 
•to remove the restrictions placed on the export 
ibf wheat. 


4. That this Council recommends to Govern- 
ment to expedite the survey of the Thai tract 
and the preparation of detailed plans of the Shind 
iSagar Canal Project with a view to the submis 
Sion of the project to Government of India 
and the Secretary of State for sanction and to 
begin its construction as soon as work on the 
Sutlej Valley Project is well advanced-. 


5. That this Council recommends to His 
K xceUenc V the Governor that the summer session 
df the Ihinjab Legislative Council be held at 

B'ma, 

6. That this Council recommends to the Gov- 
ernment that a committee consisting of five i^ikh; 

of this Council, to be selected by all 
Sikh members of this Council, be apiminted to 
bring about a settlement between the Mahant of 
the Guru-ka-Bogh and the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Pa bandhai Committee. 


Volume in, No. 3. 
page 391. 


The message was conveyed to 
Mr. Montagu through the Govern- 
ment of India. 


Volume: IV, No. 
pageil9fi-97. 


X A copy of the Resolution and a 
report of the debate was seat to the 
Government of India. 


/ 


Volume IV, No, 
page 207, 


Volume IV, No. 2, 
page 341. 


Volume IV, No. 2, 
page 355. 


Volume IV, No. 5, 
page 591, 


A recommendation was made to 
1 the Government of India accord- 
■ ingly. The restrictions on the ex- 
port of wheat were removed by the 
Government of India on 7th Sep- 
tember 1922. 

In order to expedite survey work 
a new Public Works Department 
division with three sub-divisions has 
been opened and it is expected that 
survey work will be completed in 
April 1924 and that the Project 
Estimate will be ready by October 
1924. By October 1925 the Sutlej 
Valley Project should be sufficiently 
advanced to allow a beginning to be 
made with the Thai Canal. 

Provision has been made in the 
budget for the holding of the . summer 
session at Simla. 


The resolution did not call for 
any action on the part of Govern- 
ment. 




Terns of EesolTitlon passed. 


Volume Ho, and 
page of Punjab 
Legislative 
€ounoll debates. 


Action taken. 


7. That this Council recommends to the 
Coyernment that the resoIijMon regarding increas- 
ing of the emoluments of Zmiars and Lambardars, 
which was carried in the Council early in March 
1921, be given eitect to immediately. 


8. That this Council recommends to the ] 
Government that when the headquarters of the 
Shahdara Tahsil have been transferred *to Shah- 
dara, a sub-tahsii be established at Sharakpur. 

9. That this Council recommends to the 

Government that a Committee of six members of 
this Council with an official Cha man be appoint- ! 
ed to enquire into and report on the question of ! 
communal representation in the cadre of Civil 
Services, both senior and subordinate, and to 
suggest such remedies as should for ever close | 
the recent Hindu-Musllm controversy which is 
being carried on in the Press. 


Volume TV, Ho. 
6 page 599. 


Volume rv, Ho. 
5 page 630. 


Volume IV, Ho. 5, 
page 639. 


The Government is not in favour 
of the proposed addition to the 
revenue pachotra of Lambardars, 
but it is open to any member of the 
Council to bring in a private Bill 
to legalize the proposal. Until such 
a Bill is passed the Government 
would not feel justified in recom- 
mending the expenditure from Pro- 
vincial Be venues entailed by the 
Eesolution. 

Action is being taken for the 
establishment of a tahsil with a^ 
Sub-Treasury at Sharakpur which 
will remain open for four months in a 
year. 

Certain members have bean invited 
to serve on the Committee. 


The 11th July 1923. 

No. 18768 . — In continuation of Punj ab Government notification No, 657y 
dated the 26th February 1926, the following statement showing the action 
taken by Government on further resolutions passed by the Council is published 
for general information :— 


Terms of Eosolution passed. 


Volume No. 
and page of 
Punjab 
Legislative 
Council debates. 


Action taken. 


That this Council r^^coraraends to the 
Government to attempt an experiment 
on a unit of area of not less than one 
‘Eajbaha' of the amalgamation of 
the Canal and Eeveaiie Patwari 
agencies and Zllladars with Haib- 
Tahsildars and Deputy Collectors with 
Tahsildars and Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners according to the perma- 
nent salary which they would be draw- 
ing at the time : and place them all 
under the direct control of the Collec- 
tors. 

That hia Council recommends to the 
Government to keep all political 
prisoners in such jail or jails situate 
in healthy and tempferato climate as 
it may set aside exclusively for this 
purimse, no ordinary culprits being 
detained in such jail or jails. 

That this Council recommends to the 
Government that all persoiis arrested 
in connection with Guru-ka-Bagh 
affair, the Kirpan cases and Gurdwara 
movement be immediately released. 


That this Council requests His Excel- 
lency the Governor of the Punjab 
to convey that Council's respectful con- 
gratulations to His Most Gracious 
Majesty the Iving-Bmperor of India 
on the birth of a grandson, Princess 
Mary's son. 

That this Council do recommend to the 
Local Government that it should 
undertake to pay the cost, not exceed- 
ing Es. 23 lakhs of a diversion of the 
Sutlej Valley Eaiiway line between 
the st<ations of Fakpattan and Mailsi 
required in the interests of the deve- 
lopment of Hili Bar colony. 


Volume TV, Ho. 8. 
page 845, 


Volume IV, Ho. 8, 
page 878. 


Volume IV, Ho. 10 
page 1124. 


Volume IV, Ho. 14. 
page 1355. 


Volume IV, Ho. 16, 
page 1506. 


Arrangements are being made for 
amalgamation on the lines suggestedi 
in the resolution on the Western Jumna 
Canal. Preliminary discussion has 
taken place between Cannl and 
Mmenm authorities and it is hoped 
that the staffs will be amalgamated by 
Ist January 1924. 


Prisoners of the special class arc segre- 
gated as far as possible in two District 
Jails. Owing to the crowded state of 
the jails it has been found impossible 
80 far to go beyond this in the direction 
recommended. 

As explained in the course of the debate, 
Government were not able to accept 
this resolution as it stood. The re- 
mainder of the Guru-ka-Bagh prisoners, 
were, however, released about the end 
of April 1923, in circumstances that 
have already been made public, to 
The message was conveyed Hfs 
Majesty the King through the proper 
channel. 


The Government of India have hcea 
addressed by the I'ublic Works De- 
partment in this connection and corre- 
spondence continues. 


«s 


1 


Terms of Eesolution passed. 

Volume No. 
and page of 
Punjab 
Legislative 
Council debates. 

, Action taken. , 

That this Council recommends to 
Government that the number of - 
‘ Muharram ’ holidays be increased 
from 3 to 5 days, a.«., from the 6th to 
the 10th of ‘Muharram* both in- 
clusive. 

Volume TV, No. 17, 
page 1549. 

The question is still under the considera- 
tion of Government. 

That this Council recommends to the 
Government to appoint a Committee 
of official experts with a majority of 
non-official members of the Legislative 
Council under the presidency of the 
Hon'blc Minister for Agriculture, 
Punjab, to examine how far overlapping 
exists amongst the departments of 
Public "Works Department, "Roads and 
Buildings, Irrigation and District 

Boards, and how far the recommenda- 
tions of the Sly Committee report, 
appointed by the Government of India 
for the same purpose can be given 
effect to in this province. 

Volume IV, No. 17, 
page 1553. 

I 

The appointment of a Committee is still 
under the consideration of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 
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■ BIHAE' AND ORISSA.;, ; " ' ; 

Letter No. 1362-C,, dated 14th August ^ ^ 

From— The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, , 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
'„ment.' 

As requested in your letter No. D.-917, dated the 23rd April 
1923, I am directed to submit the report asked for by His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council, on the working of the reformed constitution, 
and its results, political, financial and administrative, from the introduc- 
tion of the Government of India Act, 1919 to date. 

The Legislative Council has just held a short two days sittings and 
meets again for six days at the end of August prior to dissolution. The 
statistics of this session are not included in the details as to legislation, 
resolutions, questions, etc. They are not likely materially to affect the 
main conclusions to be drawn, but they will be given later in a supple- 
mentary letter, and the facts reported will then cover the whole life of the 
Council. 

2. Personnel of the Beformed Government.— The 29th December 1920 
was the date on which the new constitution was inaugurated in Bihar and 
Orissa. On that date Lord Sinlia assumed the office of Governor, and the 
Members of the Executive Council took their seats. These were Sir Walter 
Maude, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Havilland LeMesurier (both of the Indian 
Civil Service) and Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, and all three had previous- 
ly been members of the Executive Council of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The first Ministers appointed, Khan Bahadur Salyid Muhammad Fakhrud- 
din and Mr. Madhusiidan Das, entered upon their offices early in January. 
Since the Reformed Government was first constituted the following changes 
in its personnel have occurred : — 

(1) On the 16th xipril 1921, Sir Walter Maude resign^ his office as 

Member, and was succeeded by Mr. Hugh McPfferson, I.C.S., 
who took his seat on the 16th April 1921. 

(2) On the 18th June 1921, Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay died, and 

was succeeded by Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha who had already 
been officiating for him during his illness. 

(3) On the 29th November 1921, the Right Hon'ble Lord Sinha 

i^esigned his office of Govin^nor, and the Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, Sir Havilland LeMesurier, became acting 
Governor under the proAusions of section 91 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. . 

(4) On the 12tlx A^mil 1922, Sir Henry Wheeler assumed office as 

Governor. 

(5) On the 1st November 1922, Sir Havilland LeMesurier resigned 

his Membership of the Executive Council, and the number of 
members of the ExecutiA^e Council Avas simultaneously reduced 
from three to two, no appointment being made in his place. 

(6) On the 9th March 1923, Mr. Madhusiidan Das resigned his 

office as Minister of Local Self-Government, and on the 27th 
]\Iarch 1923, Babti Ganesh Datta Singh was appointed in his 

place. 

3. Distribution of business.— The distribution of business on the 
transferred side has remained unchanged since the beginning of 1921, and 
is as then arranged by Lord Sinha. The two Ministries are styled the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Local Self-GoA^ernment. The 
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business allotted to tbe former includes, besides education, the administra- 
tion of what may be called the development subjects (agriculture, co- 
operative credit, development of industries, etc.)> as also excise and 
registration. The JMinistry of Local Self-Government is charged with the 
care of medical administration, public health and public works, roads and 
buildings, in addition to the business falling under the head of Local Self- 
Government proper. 

On the reserved side, Lord Sinha retaining in his own hands the ad- 
ministration of the Feudatory States of Orissa, and a few other subjects of 
a more or less personal nature, the distribution of the rest of the reserved 
subjects amongst the Members was broadly as follows 


Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Havilland LeMesurier 

Bai Bahadur Krishna Sahay 



Appointment Department. 

Eeyenue Department. 

Political Department (including 
Police). 

Finance Department. 
eJudicial Department. 

Irrigation Department. 


The first redistribution was made after Mr. McPherson succeeded Sir Walter 
Maude, when Sir Havilland LeMesurier took over the Appointment Depart- 
ment in exchange for the Political Department, which was allotted, along 
with the Revenue Department, to Mr. McPherson. No change was made 
when Mr. Sinha succeeded Rai Bahadur Krishna Sahay, but after the 
resignation of Sir Havilland LeMesurier, Sir Henry Wheeler redistributed 
the business as follo^vs : — 


Mr. McPherson .. 


Mr. Sinha 


Appointment Department, 

Political Department (including 

'.■"Bolice) ;'/■■■ 

Revenue Department. 

Finance Department. 

Judicial Department. 

I Irrigation Department. 

The ofiBce of Vice-President of the Executive Council was held in succession 
by Sir Walter Maude, Sir Havilland LeMesurier and Mr. McPherson. 
Sir Walter Maude was also appointed to be President of the Legislative 
Council, and was succeeded in that office by Mr. Sinha. The appointment 
of a member of the Executive Council as President of the Legislative 
Council was contrary to. the views expressed by the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament, and Lord Sinha was aware of the objections to 
that course. He was of opinion, however, that, so long as there were three 
members of the Executive Council, while no other province (except the 
Presidencies) had more than two, it would impose an unnecessary burden 
on the provincial finances if the salary of the President of the Legislative 
Cpunnil had‘Also to' be terminated when Sir 

HavilWd LeMesurier vaeafcedi'.offic^ and the members of the Executive 
Council W6*ra reduced to^twO|;;:p?;nofeoffi^^ member of,: the Legislative 


Councilj Khan Bahadur Khwaja Muhammad Nuiy being then appointed 
as President. 

4. Allocation of funds to reserved and tramf erred subjects , — No part 
of the Reforms scheme was more thoroughly discussed than the financial 
relations between the two sides of the Government, and the question of a 
joint purse or separate purses was the subject of energetic controversy. 
Apprehension was freely expressed that under a joint purse system (the 
solution finally adopted) there would be constant friction between the 
Executive Council and Ministers, and that the Governor would find great 
difficulty in discharging the duty imposed upon him of finally allocating 
the revenues and balances of the province betw^een reserved and transfer- 
red subjects, if the two sides Avere unable to agree. Fortunately, however, 
these apprehensions have hitherto proved groundless vSO far as Bihar and 
Orissa is eoneenied, and there has been no occasion to put in force the 
procedure prescribed in rule 32 of the Devolution Rules. 

5. The budget of the year 1921-22 w^as in an advanced state of pre- 
paration wdien the Ministers took office early in January 1921, and in the 
circumstances, it %vas impossible for them to acquaint themselves fully with 
the work of their departments before the financial arrangements for the 
coming year were finally settled. On the 14th January, the Finance 
Department placed the amount available for new expenditure at 
Rs. 22,55,000 of which only Rs. 97,000 could be devoted to recurring charges. 
After examining the sanctioned schemes and discussing their relative 
urgen^ with the departments concerned, the Finance Member suggested 
an allocation which was accepted at a joint meeting of the Executive 
Council and Ministers. Rs. 16,05,000 (including Rs. 79,000 recurring) 
was allotted to transferred subjects, and Rs. 6,50,000 (including Rs. 18,000 
recurring) to reserved. A sum of Rs. 5,00,000 was held as a balance for 
supplementary estimates, and was provisionally allotted in equal shares to 
each side. 

6. When the estimates for the year 1922-23 were in preparation, the 
Ministers were, of course, in a far better position to put forward tiveir 
demands for additional funds. The time, however, \vas one of financial 
stringency, and it was well known that no increase in recurring expenditure 
would be possible. The amount available for new non-recnrring expend!- 
ture was estimated to be Rs. 10,00,000, and at a joint meeting it was agreed 
that Rs. 3,00,000 should go to the reserved side, and Rs. 7,00,000 to the 
transferred side. The amount held in reserve for supplementary demands 
was not allocated. On this occasion there -was no selection of the sanctioned 
schemes before the allotment of funds betw^een the two sides. After the 
allocation, however, the schemes on either side were examined by the res- 
pective Standing Committees, and finally the two committees sat together 
as a finance committee to advise finally as to the selection of schemes within 
the limits of the allotments. A recommendation of this joint committee 
that the allocation to the transferred side should be increased from 
Rs. 7,00,000 to Es. 8,00,000 was accepted by Government. 

7. From the constitutional point of view there is a danger that a 
joint committee of the nature described in the last paragraph may unduly 
interest itself in the allocation of funds between the two sides of the Gov- 
ernment. Recommendations as to the relative urgency of important sanc- 
tioned schemes on either side are properly made by the Standing Committee 
(or committees) concerned, but if the committees finally sit together as a 
finance committee they can hardly refrain from advising on the relative 
urgency of schemes as between the two sides, and that at once raises the 


question of alioeation. When therefore the budget for 1923-24 was in 
preparation it was considered preferable to run no risk of misunderstanding 
and the procedure was accordingly revised. Each department, after obtain- 
ing the advice of the appropriate Standing Committees, submitted to the 
Finance Department lists of its proposals for new expenditure arranged 
in order of urgency. When these had been examined, it was found that 
sufficient funds were available to meet all the demands, and thus for the 
third time the danger of a cliiferenee between the Executive Council and 
Ministers was averted. At the time when the lists were sent in, the 
surplus had lieen provisionally put at a much lower figure than it even- 
tually turned out to be, and this fact no doubt influenced the Departments 
in making their demands. In future years it may be expected that they 
will show less diffidence and spread their nets wider. The allotments 
were as follows : — 


■ — ^ — - ■ 1 Recurring. 

i 

Non-recurring. 

Total. 

■ ^ ' 1 Rs. ■ 

1 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Beaerved side . . . . . . | 1,30,000 

8,55,500 

9,85,500 

' 

transferred side .. | 11,67,600 

16,58,900 

28,26,500 

Total .. i 12,67,600 

i ■ 

25,14,400 

38,12,000 


8. It will be seen that during the first three years covered by the 
Eeforms the aggregate allotments to reserved and transferred subjects for 
new schemes were Rs. 19 and 52 lakhs, respectively. Government have 
thus redeemed the promise which was made when new taxation was imposed 
by the Court-fees Amendment Act, 1922, that the major portion of the 
additional resources thus secured would be devoted to the needs of the 
transferred departments. But even before the revenue was thus enhanced 
every effort was made to treat the transferred side with liberality, and were 
the matter viewed as a conflict between the two sides, there is little doubt 
that the reserved got the worst of it. Any forebodings that the contrary 
would be the result were certainly falsified. It is probable that this would 
have happened even had there been no reforms, since there is unanimity 
that the future progress of the country lies mainly on what is now the 
transfei'red side, but the Reforms probably accelerated the process, since, 
whereas the reserved side exercised rigid economy, Ministers naturally 
sought new avenues of advance. 

9. In the current years ^ budget the reserved expenditure is Rs. 343 lakhs 
and the transferred Rs. 168 lakhs, though these figures are entirely mislead- 
ing since the whole structure of’ orderly Government, but for which 
expenditure on transferred subjects would be impossible, is debited to 
reserved. Hitherto the discussions about the allocation of funds have been 
concerned exclusively with the allotment of surplus revenue and balances, 
and within the Government no question has been raised as to the total 
alocation between reserved and- , transferred. But in the Legislative 
Council the alleged star^dng of thb: transferred departments and the dis- 
proportionate share of the total ■ revenues taken by the reserved side have^ 


as elsewhere, proved popular cries, and it was in response to such criticisms 
that a Retrenchment Gommittee was appointed in 1921, whose recommen- 
dations are now under the consideration of Government. Such examination 
UvS has so far been made of them does not point to the probability of very 
great savings, and many of the suggestions made are based on insufficient 
knowledge and are impracticable. In fact, unless the present system of 
Government is mateinally changed, e.p., by the substitution of Provincial 
for All-India Services, it is unlikely that substantial economies will ever 
be feasible, and even then they would probably not he so large as our 
critics anticipate. The truth is that in a poor province like this, expendi- 
ture is habitually pared down, and the funds available are not sufficient 
to meet much needed improvements, let alone luxuries or waste. 

The Legislative Council and the Ministers have, however, been generally 
satisfied with the liberaiity displayed towards the transferred subjects in 
the allocation of new revenue, and the question of the distribution of total 
expenditure between the two sides has not so far been unduly pressed. But 
it is an obvious possibility of the future that a Minister, unable to obtain 
from the surplus all the money he needed for the development of his own 
departments might raise the question whether the reserved expenditure 
ought not to be reduced. In that case the procedure laid down in rule 32 
of the Devolution Rules would no doubt come into play. 

10. VonstituUo7ial or Cahinet difficulties, mid the resignation 07 i such 
grounds of Members or Ministers , — Constitutional crises have happily so 
far been few in this province, and the relations between the Governor and 
His Executive Councillors and Ministers, and between the latter inter se^ 
have been cordial. Differences of opinion there have, of course, been, but 
it would be incorrect to say that any acute constitutional difficulties have 
so far, arisen within the Local Government. 

As mentioned above, the Hon'ble Mr. Das tendered his resignation as a 
Minister in March last. Ostensibly he resigned because the Governor would 
not allow him to serve in an honorary capacity, but this Avas not a correct 
statement of the facts, and the correspondence betAveen him and the Gover- 
nor, Avhich Avas published at the time, shoAved conclusively that the propo- 
sition which he laid before the Governor was that he should be allowed 
4o combine the position of an honorary Minister Avith the right to practise 
at the Bar. This His Excellency was unable to accept. Apart from this, 
Mr. Das had had some open differences of opinion with certain non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, as the result of which he had expressed 
in Council his intention to resign, and although he subsequently Avithdrew 
from that position, it is probable that these incidents largely weighed with 
him. In any case it is noticeable that although reference to his resignation 
was naturally made in the press it was generally admitted that his suggested 
combination of functions was out of the question, 

11. Eeinforeement or readjtistmeni of Secretariat and other head* 
quaHers establislumnts necessitated bg the Reforms . — The introduction of 
the Reforms scheme increased the number of members of the Government 
from four to six (later five) as well as the size of the Legislative Council 
and the length of its sessions, and these changes have incAutably necessitated 
some expansion in the Secretariat and in the staff of the Legislative Council, 
though other headquarters establishments haA’-e been left pretty much as 
they Avere, 

Quite apart from the constitutional changes it had become evident 
by 1920 that three Secretaries could no longer undertake the work of 
the civil departments, other than the Public Works Department. As 


business was then distributed, the Chief Secretary had charge of the 
Appointment, Political and Education Departments ; the Financial Sec- 
retary of the Finance and Municipal Departments ; and the Eevenue 
Secretary of the Revenue and Judicial Departments, Under this arrange- 
ment both the Chief Secretary and the Financial Secretary were over- 
burdened, and the appointment of a fourth secretary had become in- 
evitable. This new appointment existed on a temporary basis for more 
than a year prior to January 1921, and the need for it cannot therefore 
be ascribed mainly to the Reforms Scheme, although, of course, the 
new system of Government accentuated it. It soon became evident, 
however, that even four secretaries would not suffice, and that the appoint- 
ment of a fifth secretary was required. The fourth secretary held 
charge both of the Municipal and the Education Departments, and was 
thus responsible for the major portion of the work connected with the 
transferi'ed subjects. In October 1921 a fifth secretaryship was created 
temporarily, and, it is expected, will shortly be made permanent. The 
work of the transferred side is now divided between two secretaries 
(Education and Local Self-Government), and that of the reserved side 
between three (the Chief Secretary, Finance and Revenue). This in- 
crease in the strength of the Secretariat was unavoidable. The pressure 
of work during the Legislative Council session is something to which the 
former system presents no parallel. On the transferred side of the 
Government, moreover, the Minister naturally expects from his secretary 
an amount of assistance in matters of administrative detail with which 
the official Member of Council could dispense. 

12. From 1912 to 1920 the office of Secretary to the Legislative 
Council was combined wdth that of Legal Remembrancer, but on more 
than one occasion the work of the two appointments proved beyond the 
capacity of a single officer, and an Additional Legal Remembrancer had 
to be appointed temporarily. It was evident that on the introduction 
of the Reforms the complete separation of the two offices would become 
inevitable. Arrangements were made, therefore, for the immediate 
appointment of a whole-time Secretary to Council, who acted also as 
Secretary to Government in the Legislative Department, and as a measure 
of economy, the office of Legal Remembrancer was then combined wit^ 
that of Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department. An 
Assistant Secretary to the Legislative Council together with a larger staif 
of clerks and reporters has also been appointed. 

13. Standing Committees appointed at the instance of the Legis- 
lature^ and Council Secretaries. — A standing committee of Public Ac- 
counts has been constituted in accordance with the requirements of the 
Devolution Rules. It has submitted the first report on the accounts of 
1921-22, which will be considered by the Council in the coming session. 

14. Two other standing committees have been constituted, one for 
the reserved subjects and one for the transferred subjects, before whom 
it has become the established practice to place all important proposals 
for new expenditure prior to a request for a vote in Council. It is pos- 
sible in committee to explain fully to the non-official members the reasons 
for any particular proposal, and an opportunity is afforded to Govern- 
ment members to answer questions, and set .doubts at rest. The attendance 
of the non-official members at these committees has not, however, been 
very regular, and the object in view has sometimes been thereby frustrated. 

' The ^terangemeht^ of two standing committees w^s approved by Ifbrd . fihW 
^0 tem m their conslitutlom, but in the opinioii bf’Sir ^eiiiy' 

JVheeler the system by which deals' with all the reserved; 
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subjects, and another with all the transferred subjects is wrong in princi- 
ple, and tile Bengal practice of departmental standing eommittees is 
far preferable. For one thing, the latter enlists the co-operation of a 
larger number of the Council, and affords them a valuable experience. 
:Secondiy, it renders it possible for the Council to elect to each committee, 
the members known to be interested in, and to have knowledge of, the 
particular subjects with which each committee will be called upon to 
deal ; there are few non-officials who are equally interested, say, in land 
revenue and police (on the reserved side), or in Local Self-Government; 
and agriculture (on the transferred). His Excellency contemplates fol- 
lowing the Bengal precedent in the new Council, although he has accepted 
in the current Council the arrangement which he found in being and 
which, on the face of the orders, was sanctioned by his predecessor for the 
life of the Council. 

15. Otherwise a number of eominittees have been constituted by 
Oovernment at the express request of the Council, or in. accordance with 
its known wishes. These naturally fall into two groups. The first 
includes what may be called ^ policy ’ committees, that is to say, commit- 
tees ai^pointed to advise Government as to the policy to he adopted in 
:some particular branch of the administration. The first committee of 
this kind was appointed, in accordance with a resolution passed in the 
first session, to consider the whole question of primary and secondary 
education. It has submitted its report, which has been published for 
general information and criticism, but final orders with regard to it 
have not yet been passed. Its proceedings were very protracted, and it 
is probable that effect will be given to a ntimber of its proposals. A 
second committee was appointed to consider the policy to be followed in 
the Agricultural Department, and to advise in particular, regarding the 
future of the Sahour Agricultural College. This committee has submit- 
ted its report, and orders have been passed by Government generally 
accepting its recommendations, although it is questionable whether they 
did not in some instances, seriously impair the efficiency of the depart- 
ment, to which the Legislative Council in this province has always shown 
a curious antipathy. In the cold weather of 1922 a resolution was passed 
by the Council for the appointment of a committee to consider the re- 
organization of the Medical and Sanitary Departments. This, however, 
has not yet met, the Minister having decided that it would be no use 
assembling it until the necessary materials were ready for its considera- 
tion. A fourth committee was appointed to advise Government as to the 
policy to be followed in connection with the development of the mineral 
resources of the province, but its report has not yet been submitted. A 
fifth pminittee may also be mentioned in this connection, although it was 
not directly appointed at the instance of the Council, hut by the jMinister 
on his own initiative, inspired, doubtless, by the trend of Council feeling. 
This is the committee appointed to advise regarding future excise policy. 
Its report has recently been received, but final orders have not yet been 
passed. Finally mention should be made of the Local Self-Government 
confepnce at^ which the principles to be adopted in amending the laxr 
affecting municipalities and other local bodies were discussed. This, how- 
ever, included representatives from local bodies throughout the province, 
and was not confined to members of the Legislative Council, although the 
deliberations of the latter body were the cause of its assemblage. 

16. It will be noticed that, with one exception, all these eominittees 
were appointed to deal with transferred subjects. This fact is of some 
importance, and must be ascribed, in the main, to the absence in the 
Council of any clearly defined parties* The facts in this matter will be 


examined in a later paragraph {vide Nos. 72 and 74), but some reference 
to them is relevant here. The ]Minister, who has no organized party at 
his back and who has not been elected on any clear cut programme, must 
look for support to the non-offlcial anembers as a body, and in order to 
be sure of obtaining such support he is compelled to take them into his 
confidence before formulating his policy. This was the more necessary 
since, at the outset, he and they alike lacked detailed knowledge of ad- 
ministrative work, and had to acquire it. In these circumstances, the 
formation of committees to review almost every branch of the administra- 
tion was probably inevitable. The existence of a Parliamentary system 
on the English model, under which the Ministers first formulate their 
policy and then present it to Parliament, is absolutely dependent on the 
existence of -well defined parties. In their absence the Minister finds 
difficulty in articulating a definite policy of his own, and unless he is 
prepared to do so, and by the force of his personality and power of per- 
suation to carry the majority with him (a position wffiich has not, so far, 
been realised), he must fall back upon the expedient of consulting the 
non-official members of the Council and ascertaining their views, before 
undertaking legislative measures or administrative schemes which cannot 
be put through w-ithout their goodwill and support. Unless parties come 
into existence it seems likely that the committee system will establish 
itself ; and that the American Congress, rather than the British Parlia- 
ment may be the model followed. 

17. The remainder of the committees to be considered were appoint- 
ed to investigate particular problems, rather than to advise on general 
questions of policy. The two Irrigation Bills, as also the Bihar Tenancy 
Bill, w’^ere drafted on the recommendations of committees containing a 
majority of members of the Legislature, but wdiile the former committee’s 
labours resulted in two additions to the statute book, the Tenancy Bill 
was eventually withdrawn by Government, as is subseqiietly explained. 
A Retrenchment Committee was appointed by Government in 1921, in 
accordance with a strongly expressed wish of the Council, but did not 
submit its report till March 1923, nearly two years later. It is now 
under the consideration of Government, and a general criticism of its 
recommendations has already been given. Another important committee 
was appointed to devise a scheme for the separation of judicial and 
exeeiitive functions. It submitted its report in May 1922, and the Local 
Government, after examining the proposals made, have addressed the 
Government of India on the subject. The Orissa Floods Committee was 
appointed in accordance with a resolution passed by the Council to con- 
sider what remission of revenue should be granted in certain districts in 
Oriss?^ owing to the damage caused by floods in the year 1920. The Local 
Government, after considering the committee’s recommendations, sanc- 
tioned a remission of one-half of the land revenue for that year in favour 
of 88 e>states in the districts of Cuttack and Balasore, Another resolu- 
tion (passed after the Saran floods in 1922) asked for a committee to 
examine the whole question of embankments, but effect has not yet been 
given to this recommendation. Finally, Government are committed to 
two more committees on the subject of education. One of them is charged 
with the duty of making recommendations on the subject of vocational 
education, and has commenced its work. The other (not yet appointed) 
is to devise a scheme for the extension of free and compulsory educalion 
‘llteotigliout the province. 

18. No experiment in the direction of employing Council secretari# 

has yet' been made in Bihar and Oris^ ‘ ' . ■ > . 


19. Relations letween the Reformed Government and the Public 
Eervice ^ — Of all the public services it is the All-India Services and 
especially the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police which have 
been most profoundly affected by the introduction of the Reforms Scheme, 
for much of the power which previously rested in the hands of the former 
has already passed to the Legislative Council and to Ministers responsible 
to the Council, while the latter see themselves increasingly liable to attack, 
and have a waning confidence in the extent of the protection which 
they may receive from higher authority. It is obvious that the present 
intermediate stage between bureaucratic supremacy and popular control 
creates difficulties on both sides. On the one hand, the member of a 
ser%dce may find himself obliged to carry out a policy which he regards 
as detrimental to the best interests of the country, while on the other, the 
Minister finds it irksome to work through services not fully under his 
control but subject ultimately to another authority. Whatever the diffi- 
culties, there has been no want of loyal co-operation on the part of the 
services or of cordial appreciation on the part of the Ministers. Occasions 
of personal friction have been rare, and there has been an honest 
endeavour on both sides to make the best of things and not to create 
difficulties unnecessarily. But the anomalies of the situation are likely to 
become more prominent. The authors of the Joint Report contemplated 
that for many years the All-India Services %vould continue their bene- 
ficent work in harmony with the new institutions which were to be created, 
guiding, and to some extent moulding, the proceedings of the Ministers 
and the Council. This hope, however, seems doomed to frustration. 
Both the Council and the Ministers realise that, for the present, the 
knowledge and experience of the >services are indispensable to them, but 
they cannot be expected to remain in leading strings for an indefinite 
period, and it is inevitable that they shoiild desire a greater degree of 
independence. They feel also (though so far, the feeling is based on 
theory rather than on any actual impasse that has arisen) that, so long as 
the All-India Services are responsible ultimately to the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State, they have not full control even over 
the transferred subjects, and any prolonged continuance of this arrange- 
ment would be resented. Probably the first demand put forward by an 
autonomous provincial Government would be for the complete control 
of the public services working within its borders. Since January 1921 
the demand for Indianisation has assumed a new form ; it is now rather 
for Indianisation through provincialisation, and this tendency, especially 
since the argument of economy can be used in its support, is likely to 
strengthen as time goes on. Speaking broadly, provincialisation means 
Indianisation, It is quite possible that the provincial Governments of 
the future may be content to employ for a time a proportion of European 
officers, but as regards future recruitment they will seek to impose the 
condition that these shall be responsible to them and not to any external 
authorities. 

20. The view of the present situation and of its probable develop- 
ments outlined above is, of course, merely a. forecast, of which time alone 
can prove the accuracy or otherwise, but it is the view taken by a growing 
proportion of the services. They foresee in the India of the not very 
distant future no place for them as services in the sense in which these 
previously existed, and it is this feeling more than anything else which 
is responsible for premature retirements and for pessimism as to the 
expediency of future recruitment. The position of the other services is 
not quite the same, for they never shared in the control of the administra- 
tion to the same extent as did the Indian Civil Service. Their position^ 



therefore, is not so radically changed. But they too are witnesses of the 
steady pressure maintained by the Legislative Council for the abolition 
of the higher appointments which are the prizes of the services, and of 
the spirit” of racialism which tends increasingly to dominate discussions 
about the services. 

21. In the circumstances described above, it is not surprising that 
members of the services should feel that their tenure is extremely insecure, 
and that any chance of securing suitable employment elsewhere is worth 
accepting. In some cases the present rates of pay are regarded as inade- 
quate, but apart from that the move for premature retirement is not so 
much that the present state of things is intolerable, as that the future holds 
out few prospects. There is this also to he added — and it applies specially 
to those officers who are most hopeful of India's future and most willing 
to be of service to her — ^that no man cares to go on working when his ser- 
vices are not wanted. It is doubtless this distrust of the services regard- 
ing the future which is responsible for the birth of numerous service 
associations, and particularly of the European Government Servants' 
Association, which has not yet been recognized by the Government of 
India or the Local Government, as it includes the Indian Police amongst 
the AlUndia Services represented in its membership. The exception thus 
taken by Government to the inclusion of the Police was bitterly resented. 
It is unfortunate that this vogue of service association has taken a racial 
turn, and the reply to the European Government Servants' organization 
has, not unnaturally, been the formation of a similar association for the 
Indian members of the superior services. 

22. The actual relations between the members of the reformed Gov- 
ernment and the All-India Services in Bihar and Orissa have thus, on the 
whole, been harmonious on both sides, but there is one marked exception. 
Prom the first the attitude of the Legislative Council to the Indian Agri- 
cultural Service was hostile, and this hostility could not but affect the 
worth of the department. Many members evinced a profound disbelief 
in the value of the work which this service carries on, and a keen desire 
to alter radically the administration of the department. The cadre of 
the service is a very small one, but there has already been one premature 
retirement, and its members feel that they cannot look to the Council for 
support and encouragement. The attacks made in Council on this depart- 
ment, and certain depreciatory references which have been made to the 
work of the Indian Medical Service, evincing a desire to revert to Indian 
systems of medicine, are features which are worthy of notice. 

28. Except in the case of one department there is little to say regard- 
ing the relations’ of the Reformed Government with the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services, for they have not differed appreciably from those 
prevailing in pre-Reform days, and in fact the marked development towards 
the enhancement of the position of the Provincial Services at the expense 
of the All-India cadres, is obviously, an encouragement to the former. 
The exception is the police. The position of that department has been 
extraordinarily difficult. It is immediately and directly responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order, and it has passed through a most trying 
time, when a powerful party was endeavouring to overthrow the estab- 
lished Government and when the public peace was constantly imperilled. 
This period of stress coincided with the first 18 months of the new consti- 
tution, of which one of the cardinal points is that the administration even 
of .the. reserved subjects ^should be carried on, as far as possible, in^con- 
foAtaitr "^th Indian opinion. Btii Indian opinion constantly 
itself^ both _ in the legislature ahd in the press, as blind to 
involyed/iljiid ,ffl»posed to the exeeptiond iheastlbs -Which the s|tu|libh 



seemed to require. In these circumstances, the Governor in Council took 
risk§ which at other times would probably not have been taken, and carried 
tolerance up to the utmost possible limits. The position of the officers 
immediately responsible for the public peace must, under these conditions, 
be anxious and difficult. The morale of the police force stood the strain 
in a remarkable way, but unquestionably their confidence was shaken. In 
addition to this the men of the lower ranks see that 

amongst the Provincial and Subordinate Services the retrenchment 

axe is levelled at them alone, and that the Legislative Council 

is anxious both to reduce their numbers and limit their powers. 

In these circumstances, the police force is naturally apprehensive of th® 
consequences w’’hich provincial autonomy may entail for them, and feels 
that even the present advance has left its position far from secure. 

24. Effect of the Be forms on the cost of the administration . — The in- 
crease in expenditure due directly to the Eeforms Scheme can be estimated 
with reasonable accuracy, and may be summarized as follow'S 

Rs, 

--60,000 

96.000 

24.000 

65.000 

95.000 

1,00,000 

50,000^ 


3,70,000 


The saving in the cost of the Executive Council was not realised until 
the resignation of Sir Havilland LeMesurier in October 1922, but on the 
other hand up to date one of the members was also Pre>sident of the Legis- 
lative Council. As the salary of the President has been fixed at Es. 2,500 
a month against Es. 5,000 drawn by the third IMember, the increase in cost 
during the first two years was really higher by Es. 30,000. Similarly, 
up till March 1923, the Ministers received salaries of Es. 5,000 a month, 
but have now voluntarily aece})ted reduced salaries at the rate of Es. 4,000. 
Minute accuracy is not possible, especially as the introduction of the Re- 
forms Scheme coincided with a general rise in the salaries in all depart- 
ments, but the increase in recurring expenditure may safely be put at 
betw’een Rs. 3^‘ lakhs and Es. 4 laldis. The non-recurring expenditure 
necessitated by the Reforms Scheme up to date lias amounted to Rs. 5|. 
lakhs, and was incurred for the construction of a new^ Council Chamber 
at Patna, the adaptation of the Secretariat building at Ranchi so as to 
provide a Council Chamber there, and the construction of quarters for 
members of the Legislative Council at Patna, and Ranchi. Further ex- 
penditure upon quarters is in contemplation and the construction of resi- 
dences for the Ministers at Ranchi is in .progress. 

It is impossible to estimate the expenditure indirectly due to the Re- 
forms. The whole tendency of the new s;7stem must be on the one hand 
to reduce or limit expenditure in the .security departments and , the higher 

. *The expenditure amounts to'. ' -Rs. 1.5' lakhs in every thirfi year/ 


Executive Council 
Ministers- — 

(а) salaries . . . . 

(б) other expenditure . . 

Legislative Council — 

(a) salaries 

(b) other expenditure 
Secretariat 

Elections 

Total 
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services, and to increase the expenditure on education, medical relief and 
sanitation. But an increase in the directions last mentioned would most 
certainly have ensued even had there been no Reforms, and while the 
Reforms may have accelerated the process, it is not entirety due to them. 

25. Effect of the Beforms on the efficiency of the adniinist ration , — It 
is almost eqiiaily difficult to assess the gain or loss in efficiency under the 
new system to Government. When the Reforms were inaugurated, the 
departments were beginning to emerge from the war period and the diffi* 
culties caused by slioxd.age of officers and concentration of war work. There 
follow" ed the fight with non-co-operation, and^ the attention of all officers 
was again diverted from their ordinaiw duties. In these circumstances 
it would be unfair to ascribe any loss of efficiency, as compared with pre- 
war standards, solely to the Reforms. The attention of the Ministers, 
moreover, has been concentrated mainly on the investigation of questions 
of policy, and in administrative matters. They have naturally relied on 
the advice of tlie permanent officials. A longer time must elapse 
before any fair judgment can be formed in this matter, and indeed 
some observers take the viexv that, as yet, there has been little definite 
change either for the better or the worse. In particular departments definite 
results may be traceable, e.f/., there has been a distinct advance in rural 
sanitation and medical relief, wffiile on the other hand the Agricultural 
Department, as already described, has suffered from the hostility of the 
Legislative Council, both to the policy hitherto follow'ed and to the officers 
of the Indian Agricultural Service as a body. Few- generalisations as 
to the results are yet possible, though attention may usefully be drawn to 
an obstacle to progress wdiich has been already encountered. The Legis- 
lative Council has already manifested a marked desire to interfere in the 
details of administration, and their financial powders afford them consider- 
able scope for doing so. They seem to think that the province should be 
run on the lines of a municipality. Consequently schemes are apt to be 
delayed and, it may be, modified in detail, in deference to non-official 
opinion in a way wffiich constitutes a hindrance to departmental progress. 
Again, this is particularly true of the Agricultural Department. 

26. Otherwise, the direction in which things are moving is not doubt- 

ful. Hitherto the motive pow^-er which kept the machinery going and made 
progress possible has come from above, and even tw^enty years ago it was 
still possible for an energetic Viceroy to make his influence felt in every 
part of India and to secure important results in a comparatively short 
time. ^ In more restricted spheres the ^ drive ' came from the officers of tha 
superior services, very largely European, and improvements were effected 
under their stimulus or not at all. But the Reforms Scheme means defi- 
nitely that this is to cease. The initiative now lies largely in other hands, 
and the goal to be attained is no longer the same. For the future the im- 
pulse to improvement, if it comes at all, must come from the educated 
Indian, and as yet he has not the knowdedge nor the experience to use his 
opportunities to their full effect. In these circumstances there is likely 
to be a period during w’hich, though much ground may not be lost, pro- 
gress will be imperceptible. The momentum of the machine may serve to 
%eep things going, but until the Indian has mastered its- intricacies, it 
will not move forward. The European officer has now less incentive to 
constructive effort, for he has no assurance that what he does will not be 
reversed before ten years are over, and he must be content to safeguard, 
if he can, what has already been granted. Moreover, he no longer has 
the same power to carry through improvements ; formerly, if he could 
pershMe ah official Government his' proposals probably 

went through, sooner or later, as funds became available. But now an 
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entirely diiferent set of critics has to be convinced, and the Legislative 
Council can definitely obstruct new schemes in many ways. This tendency 
likely to be felt, for instance, appreciably in the Settlement Department. 
Again, from the local self-government sphere the district officer is now 
practically excluded. It is in this wmy that the Reforms Scheme has 
already made its effect felt, and a distinct relaxation of effort is observable 
in some branches of the administration, for when the stimulus which the 
superior officer has been wont to supply is withheld, the siibordmate officers 
can hardly be expected to display the same energy as before. 

27. It is not only a period of marking time, however, that must be 
expected ; an actual loss of efficiency is probably inevitable. It has been 
made plain time after time in the Legislative Council that the educated non- 
official Indian in this province does not as yet appreciate the need of ade- 
quate supervision if efficiency is to be safeguarded. The recommendations 
of the Retrenchment Committee involve the disappearance of Com- 
missioners of Divisions, of Deputy Inspectors-General of Police and of 
Superintending Engineers ; wdiile on a lower grade wholesale reductions 
have been recommended in the numbers of deputy superintendents and 
inspectors of police. If supervising offieei’s are to he ruthlessly excised, 
it wull be idle to expect that the old standards of administration could be 
maintained, the more so if, simultaneously, the less competent agency of 
the Provincial Services is substituted for All-Indian officers. It may be 
that for this there will be compensating advantages, but the fact cannot be 
ignored. 

28. The Governor in Council does not propose to enlarge further on 
this branch of the subject. The time has not yet come when any final 
judgment can be pronounced. All that can be attempted is to note the 
symptoms which indicate tiie general trend of events. 

29. LocAil Self-Govemmeni and the Be forms . — Since January 1921 
the wiiole field of local self-government }ias been considered by the Legis- 
lative Council, and three important Acts have been passed. When the 
Ministers assumed office a Bill to consolidate and amend the Bengal Muni- 
cipal Act had already been drafted by the former Government, which wm 
designed to bring the municipal laAv into accordance with the general prin- 
ciples approved by the Government of India and wdth modern require- 
ments, as also to remedy a number of defects found to exist in the previous 
law. It was in this shape that the Bill was introduced in Council, but 
before it %vas considered in select committee the general principles which 
were to regulate future policy \Yei’e thrashed out at a conference assembled 
by the Llinister. As it emerged from the select committee the Bill embo-, 
died the principles approved at this conference, the important changes- 
made being as follo%vs : — 

(1) The proportion of nominated members wus reduced from one- 

fourth to one-fifth. 

(2) The franchise wuis extended to all person.s paying Rs. 1-8-0 in 

municipal taxes (the qualifications for the provincial elec- 
torate is Rs. 3), and 'ivas also granted to educated womem 
otheiwvise qualified. 

(3) Salaried servants of Government were disqualified for elec- 

tions as chairman or vice-chairman of a municipality. When 
however, a. municipality fails to elect a chairman within a 
specified time the choice of the Local Government is pot 
limited and it is possible also to exempt the municipality at 
its own request from the operation of this provision. 
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<4) The appointment of a president, in addition to a chairman, 
was made obligatory on all municipalities, but a municipality 
may be exempted by Government from this obligation. 

i(5) Power was given to the ratepayers to move Government to re- 
move an elected member of the municipality of whose con- 
duct they disapprove. 

(6) The control and supervision of municipalities was transferred 

from the district officer and the commissioner, to the local 
Government. These officers still retain their right of inspec- 
tion, and the district magistrate retains powers to suspend 
the execution of a resolution likely to cause a breach of the 
peace or serious injury to the public or to any class, but the 
power to set aside a resolution as ultra vires is reserved to 
Government. The Council, however, retained a section 
enabling Government to delegate its powers. 

(7) The Act provides for the creation of a Local Self-Government 

Board, in which the majority of the members will be elected 
^ by the Legislative Council from among themselves. The 
Board will exercise such powers as may be delegated to it 
by Government. 

Amendments designed to introduce the principle of the referendum, 
and thus give the ratepayers more direct control over the proceedings of 
.munieix>alities, were discussed in Council, but rejected. 

30. The Bill to amend the Local Self-Government Act was not drafted 
tUl after the conference, and generally followed the same lines as the 
Municipal Act. It introduced for the first time direct election to the 
Sistrict boards, and removed them also from the supervision and control 
-of the local officers of Government. It went further than the Municipal 
Act in rendering it imx^ossible for salaried seiwants of Government to hold 
the post of chairman or vice-chairman, even when the Board fails to elect 
.and an appointment has to be made by Government, and in respect of the 
afeas covered by the Backwai*d Tract notification His Excellency has felt 
constrained to take exception to this provision. Officials are also debarred 
from voting at an election of a chairman or vice-chairman. On the other 
hand, amendments moved in Ooimcil reducing the proportion of nominated 
members from one-fourth to one-fifth, and making it obligatory on all 
district boards to elect a x>resident as well as a chairman, were defeated. 
In place of the Local Self-Government Board }3rovided for hy the Municipal 
Act, a Public Health Board is to be constituted with similar functions, and 
Its constitution is left to be settled by statutory rules. 

31. The Village Administration Act provides — 

(a) for the formation in villages of union boards charged with cer- 
tain administrative powders to be exercised subject to the 
control of district boards in respect of schools, sanitation 
and certain other matters ; 

lb) for the constitution of village paiichayats with power to, try- 

petty civil and criminal cases ; 

l c) for the transfer to^ the union boards of the powders and duties 

of the chaukidari panel ayats in relation to the village police. 
The Bill was originally drafted on the lines recommended by 
; / a committee appointed to consider the matter in 1920, but 
substantial changes were made by Government before the 
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mtrodxictioT! of the Bill and in select committee. This 
'Bimsnre a,ffects both reserved and transferred subjects, ami 
was in charge of a Member of the Executive Council during 
its passage through the Legislative Council. The most notice- 
able points in which the select committee or the Council! 
modified, or attempted to modify, the Bill were the follow- 
ing 

(1) a proposal to lessen the controlling po'wers of the district 

magistrate over the village police and to increase those of 
the union board was pressed both in the select committee* 
and in the Council, but was finally defeated ; 

(2) substantial reductions Avere made in the maximum rates of 

taxation oi’ginaily proposed, rvhether on account of the 
village police or for general purposes ; and in fact the 
maximum fixed by the present law in the ease of the- 
ehaiikidari tax, Bs. 12, xvas finally left unaltered. It was- 
in recognition of Government’s acquiescence in this matter 
that the Council left the pOAvers of the distriet magistrate* 
in chaukidari matters practically untouched ; 

(3) in order to supply union boards Avith funds, clauses were'' 

inserted making contributions from distriet boards com- 
pulsory ; 

(4) additions Avere made to the list of objects on which the* 

union boards might spend their funds, so as to make it 
possible to spend money on such matters as the develop- 
ment of village industries and the maintenance of to!.^ and. 
Ayurvedic dispensaries : 

(5) the poAvers of the panchayats, both in civil and criminaL 

eases, Avere increased. 

32. In all three Acts the Council took up the same attitude. On the* 
one hand, they objected strongly to interference by the local officers of 
GoA^ernment with the proceedings of local bodies, Avhile on the other hand, 
they were not apparently prepared entirely to trust the local bodies them- 
selves, though constituted on a representative basis, or their elected office- 
bearers, This tendency is exemplified by the provision requiring munici- 
palities to elect a president, whose only statutory function is to preside at 
meetings, but who is presumably intended to act a& a cheek on the chair- 
man. They were ready to concede some control of the ratepayers, but in 
the main they desired that all supervising authority should be exercised 
from headquarters by the Minister or, preferably, by themselves. This 
accounts for the establishment of a Local Self-Government Board contain- 
ing a majority of members of the Legislative Council, and some members 
apparently Avished that individual members of the Board should huA’^e the 
right to inspect municipalities. Free use Avas made in debate on all 
occasions of the usual commonplaces about the voice of the people and the 
impropriety of interfering with the decisions of the popular repi-esentatives. 
But this attitude has not been consistently maintained and resolutions 
have been brought forward again and again asking the local Government 
to direct district boards and municipalities to take certain action, while 
many questions show a desire ou the part of the interrogator to induce 
Government to interfere with the discretion of a local body ^md to decide 
matters of purely local interest, such as the site of a school or of a hos- 
pital. Some resolutions were disallowed on the ground that they refer- 
red to matters which were not pyixnarily the concern of the local Govern- 
ment, and the President, in a ruling given on the 15th . February 1923,., 


explained the reasons why he had disallowed questions relating to the 
detailed administration of municipalities and district boards^ and pointing 
out how undesirable it was for Government or the Council to interfere 
in this way with local self-governing bodies. 

33. Municipalities and district boards have not yet been reconsti- 
tuted in accordance with the provisions of the Act described above; nor have 
union boards and panchayats yet been established. It is impossible to 
foretell how the new system may work, nor can a very definite opinion 
be pronounced on the effect which the Reforms have had as yet on the 
actual administration of local bodies. Only a few points can therefore 
be noticed. 

(1) The transfer of local administration from official to non-oilicial 

hands had already commenced before the Reforms Scheme 
was inaugurated, but the process has perhaps been expedited 
by the constitutional change. Thus non-official chairmen 
have been appointed to the district boards of Gaya, Shah- 
abad, Monghyr, Purnea, Puri and Balasore, whereas this 
privilege had been given previously only to Patna, Cuttack 
and Bhagalpur. A similar change has not yet, however, 
been, made in the district boards of the Tirhut Division, 
which were opposed to it, nor did Government contemplate 
any such action as regards the boards in the Ohota Nagpur 
Division. In the ease of municipalities, which under the 
old Act had the right to select either an official or non-official, 
some municipalities (usually small) have preferred an official 
chairman, and in all such cases, their opinion was accepted. 

(2) A resolution was passed by the Legislative Council that the 

depressed classes should be represented on local bodies, and 
Government have endeavoured to use their power of nomi- 
nation with this object; but in many eases it has been found 
impossible to do so. 

(3) Municipal administration has in certain towns undoubtedly 

deteriorated during the last three years, but it would be 
unfair to ascribe this fact to the Reforms. Several other 
causes have been at work, e.^., fi.nancial difficulties caused by 
the rise in prices, and the attacks on local bodies by non-co- 
operators. The important municipalities where things seem 
to be worst are Gaya, Bhagalpur and Monghyr, and all these ‘ 
bodies contain a substantial proportion of non-co-operators. 
On the other hand, there are signs of increased interest being 
taken by the ratepayers in municipal affairs. There was a 
larger attendance at the polls last year, and, on the whole, 
a better attendance at meetings. In one municipality, 
Darbhanga, which had been very badly administered, a new 
body of commissioners was returned after a general election, 
and new office bearers were even elected, a change which 
has apparently resulted in some improvement. In some 
towns ratepayers associations have been started, and this 
in itself is a healthy symptom. Of the appointment of non- 
official chairmen on district boards it is too early to judge, 
but most of the chairmen have devoted themselves energeti- 
cally to their work. Speaking generally, therefore, the 
Reformed Council has so far mainly occupied itself with 
altering the macMnery of Local Self-Government with the 
idea of eliminating official interference (the idea of the 
Joint 'Hepurt that officiaT guidance and advice trould/be.wel-' , 





corned has proved singularly contrary to^ fact) and broaden- 
ing the basis of the franchise. It remains to be seen what 
the effect of this action will be. 

34. Government legislaiion.— Since the beguming of 1921 sixteen 
Government bills have been introduced in the Legislative Comicii, and 
foux'teen have been passed into law. A list of the Acts passed will oe 
found in annexure A. Eight of them are formal and unimportpt, 
and in their ease it is necessary to supplement the brief note made against 
each entry in the aniiexare. Six of the Acts passed deserve separate 
mention. 

35. Three important measures were passed covering the whole sphere 
of Local Self-Government, namely the Bihar and Orissa Municipal and 
Local Self-Government Acts and the Tillage Administration Act. The 
character of these measures has already been indicated in paragraphs 
29—31. 

36. Two Acts were passed dealing with irrigation. The Private Irri- 
gation Works Act provides for the repair and maintenance of irrigation 
works that have been neglected by private owners and the regulation of 
the supply and distribution of water from these sources, and facilitates 
their construction and repair. The Minor Irrigation Works Act, 1922, 
makes provision for the control of the use of the irrigational resources of 
rivers, and the construction, improvement and upkeep of irrigation works 
on a smaller scale than that contemplated by the Bengal Irrigation Act, 
1876. The two Acts 'were based on the recommendations of a committee 
appointed by Government to examine the whole matter, after a Council 
debate in the autumn session of 1920, when a particular instance of neg- 
lected irrigation was the immediate issue. Both of them — and especially 
the Private ^ Irrigation Worlds Act — ^were designed to meet the conditions 
prevailing in South Bihar, and particularly in the Gaya district, where 
there are extensive irrigation works consisting of small canals (pains) 
and I’escrvoirs (ahars), which draw- their supplies from the numerous rivers 
and streams traversing the district from south to north. These systems 
have hitherto been maintained l)y the proprietors of the lands through 
which the canals pass, ])ut owing to various reasons — of which the sub- 
division of estates and the breaking up of the larger landed interests, are 
the chief — ^many proprietors are ceasing to maintain the works, and ever 
since the Irrigation Commission sat in 1903 unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to find a solution of the difficulty. Eventually it was decided to 
postpone consideration of the question till the settlement of the district 
was completed in 1918, The present legislation is thus the outcome of 
many years' deliberation and enquiry. The Private ‘Irrigation Works 
Act enables one co-sharer in an estate to execute the necessary repairs 
and recover the cost from the proprietors as a body, and similarly it per- 
mits the proprietor of one estate to repair the canal works and recover 
from the proprietors of the other estates interested. In the last resort 
the Collector can intervene, put the canals in order and recover from the 
whole body of proprietors. The Bill passed smoothly through the select 
committee, which submitted a unanimous report of approvcxl, but at the 
eleventh hour the Gaya landlords took alarm that in some way the 
rights of the zamindars were being invaded, and a certain amount of 
opposition was encountered. At the meeting in August 1922, when the 
report of the select committee was presented, the Eaja Bahadur of Ama^^^an, 
who ' represented the Gaya landlords, ■ was prevented from attending, and 
Government being anxious to- '■-avoid', any imputation of pushing the 
measure through during the absence of its opponents, left it to the Coimeii 
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to decide whether the Bill should be postponed. The Council took the 
sensible view that the business set down for its meeting should proceed^ 
and accepted the motion for taking the Bill into consideration by 30 votes 
to 26. A number of amendments were moved on behalf of the landlords, 
and a few were accepted by Government with modifications, the remainder 
being defeated without recourse to the division lobbies. The most im- 
portant of the accepted modifications was a reduction of the maximum 
limit of expenditure on repair work, wdiieh, the present Collector of Gaya 
repox'ts, is likely to defeat appreciably the object of the measure. 

37. Finally one taxation measure of some importance was passed 
by the Council, viz,^ the Bihar and Orissa Court fees (Amendment) Act,. 
1922, which (subject to certain exceptions) raised court fees generally by 
about 50 per cent. The attitude of the Council to this Bill will be desciibed 
in the section headed ^ Financial Measures ^ (vide paragraph 53). 

38. This section of the report would be incomplete without a reference 
to the Bihar Tenancy Bill, which was the most important piece of legis- 
lation undertaken by the local Government in the first Reformed Councilor 
and the most significant in its reception by that body. Tlxe Council in- 
cludes in its composition half a dozen professed representatives of the 
raiyats. One of these, Babu Bishva Bharan Prashad (usually) known 
as Swami Vidyanand, who created some sensation by defeating a repi'e- 
sentative of the Darbhanga Raj, and is a prominent organizer of the Kisan 
Salha) brought forward in the autumn session of 1921 a resolution for the 
appointment of a roving commission to enquire into the grievances of 
the raiyats throughout the province. This proposal caused some alarm 
amongst the zamindar members of the Council ; negotiations took place, 
and a modified resolution, recommending the appointment of a committee 
to consider what amendments were necessary in the Bengal Tenancy Act 
(which is still the agrarian code of Bihar), was carried unanimously. It 
was explained in the course of the debate that the local Government were 
ready to adopt this course, as a Bill on the same subject, which had been 
pending since 1918 and was sanctioned by the Government of India, had 
been withdrawn in 1920 from the last pre-Reform Council, as it was con- 
sidered that the question would be dealt with more satisfactorily by the 
new body. 

A Bihar Tenancy Committee, which was not confined to members of 
Council and included, in more or less equal proportions, representatives of 
landlords and tenants and official experts, was accordingly appointed. 
The committee sat in September-November 1921, and reported in Decem- 
ber 1921, Its report, which was by no means unanimous, and was therefore- 
submitted over the signature of its Secretary, disclosed considerable differ- 
ences of opinion, in particular over the questions of the transferability of 
raiyati rights and the exercise of rights in trees. Eventually a Bill which 
followed closely the draft recommended by the majority of the committee was. 
introduced in Council, and referred to select committee towards the end of 
March 1923, when it had, on the whole, a favourable reception. The 
select committee held several sittings in September 1922, when it appeared 
that the struggle w^ould centre on the two questions already mentioned, 
and that the zamindar members of Council would not be satisfied though cer- 
tain modifications on both these points and an important concession regard- 
ing their private lands were introduced into the Bill, The official mem- 
bers of the select committee were somewhat reluctantly prepared to support 
these with the object of eoneiliating the opposition of the landlord party 
The select committee postponed the completion of its report in Septem- 
ber till the following month, in order that facilities might be given for 
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the ■ holding, of, a; round , table ^ eonference, of .hindlords’ and . tenants^ re- 
preseiitatiYes under the presidency of the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhangaj 
the object hoped for being to attain an amicable settleimeiit of all outstand- 
ing deferences, but this attempt at compromise proved a failure, and 
after the conference had dissolved without achieving any resiiit, the select 
committee met again and completed its report, to wddch all the lion-oilicial 
members attached notes of dissent. Neither side woiikl yield, fearing 
lest a spirit of accommodation should be interpreted as readiness to 
surrender in the final struggle. The report of the select committee was 
presented in December, but consideration of the Bill w-as postponed till 
the February session. A few daj^s after the presentation of the report 
His Excellency the Viceroy visited Patna, and took advantage of an address 
presented by the Bihar Landlords" Association to counsel a spirit of conci- 
liation in the pending tenancy legislation. It \?as hoped that, beLveen 
the presentation of the report of the select committee in December 1922 
and the expected consideration of the Bill in February 1923, further efforts 
would be made to effect an amicable settlement of the points of difference, 
but mainly on account of the mutual suspicions of the landlords " and 
tenants" representatives, this hope did not materialke. The next stage 
•was the consideration of the Bill in Council from the 6th to the 12tlx 
February 1923. Tlirougiiout this week strenous efforts were made to 
effect an amicable settlement, and the Council was adjourned several 
times for the purpose. At the conclusion of his Darbar of the lOtli Feb- 
ruary 1923, His Excellency the Governor exhorted the repre- 
sentatives of landlords and tenants to do their best to attain a reasonable 
compromise, but ail efforts to secure this ’vvere wrecked over the dispute 
I'Ggarding the landlords" right of pre-emption of a raiyati interest, and the 
days allotted for consideration of the Bill w’^ere exhausted before any 
progress had been made. A last effort was made to arrive at an amicable 
settlement before the close of the winter season, when the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga visted Patna in the second w^eek of March 1923, and a note 
of the terms of a possible compromise, which the Member in charge of 
the Bill considered reasonable, was given to him in order that he might 
consult his brother zamindars. Several meetings of zamindars were held 
to consider the question, but the feeling wm against acceptance of the 
terms suggested, and at a last informal meeting held at Government House 
on the 14th March 1923, under the presidency of His Excellency, which 
was attended by the Maharajadhiraja and a few selected representatives 
of the landlords, it became clear that no amicable settlement was likely to 
be effected in the course of the current session. An announcement to this 
effect was accordingly made in Council on tlie 16th March 1923, and the 
Bill has since been held in abeyance. A few of the moderates in the land- 
lord party still hoped for a settlement. They were told that Government 
would not be prepared to bring in the Bill again in the course of the com- 
ing autumn session (July, August 1923) unless they were strongly pressed 
to do so, and received a firm assurance that the Bill would be passed in 
a form which appeared reasonable to Government and was generally 
acceptable to both parties. Government xvere not wdlling to have a 
heated controversy in Council regarding the agrarian question on the eye 
of the next election. No further overtures have since been made to 
Government, and it may now be taken as settled that the Bill will die a 
natural deatli witii the expiry of the present {-oimciL 

39. Looking back, it may be said that the Bihar Tenancy Bill was the 
only really contentious subject^ affecting large class interests, which 
occupied the attention of the present Council, or of which echoes reached 
the public outside the CounciL Hopes of compromise fluctuated from 
time to time, but were ultimately baffled. Throughout the proceedings and 
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negotiations Goveminent made it clear to botli parties that their sole 
object was to reconcile differences, ^nd it was recognized throughout that 
the only hope of settlement lay in ^tovernment mediation. 

40. One small measure — ^the Chota Nagpur Amendment Bill — ^was 

withdrawn after introduction, but this is a matter of minor importance. 
The Bill was intended to modify certain ppvisions in the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Amendment Act of 1920, relating to the jurisdiction of the 
revenue and civil courts, respectively, in disputes affecting rights in trees 
and forest produce. It was found by the select committee that the Bill 
introduced in the last winter session did not cover the whole case, and a 
revised Bill has been introduced in the present autumn session. It is not 
expected that there will be any serious difference of opinion over the 
questions involved, and it may be anticipated that the Bill will pass with- 
out serious opposition. * 

41. Private legislation . — ^No non-official member has yet introduced a 
Bill, in the Legislative Council, but a very small Bill to amend the Bihar and 
Orissa Food Adulteration Act, 1919, by the inclusion of drugs, is likely 
to be brought forward by a non-official member during the next session. 

42. Financial 'business—Budgets.—BimQ January 1921, three budgets 
have successfully run the gauntlet of the Council. Annexure B contains 
a statement showing the number of motions of which notice was given for 
the reduction of items in these budgets, together with the fate that befell 
them, while annexures C and D give the details of the motions which were 
carried against the opposition of Government, or defeated after a division. 

43. An examination of these statements shows that the Police Depart- 
ment was the favourite object of attack, and that attempts were made not 
only to eliminate particular items but to secure large lump reductions in the 
demand as a whole. Government^ however, sustained only three defeats 
under this head. The provision of a railway saloon for the Superintendent 
of Police, Bast Indian Bailway, was defeated by 14 votes in 1921, but 
carried by 6 votes two years later. In 1922 the provision for additional 
police was reduced by Rs, 25,000, as a protest against the application of 
section 15 of the Indian Police Act to certain districts, but it is significant 
that the same Council passed a vote of Es. 50,000 for a temporary increase 
of the armed police forces of the province to meet the menace of the non- 
co-operation movement. In 1923, although large cuts in the police budget 
were moved, none of them were successful, and the whole budget went 
through as it stood with the exception of an unimportant item of Es. 1,500, 
which as it so happened, was covered by a mistaken double entry. 

44. The Forest Department is not regarded with much favour, because 
there is a mistaken impression amongst members of Council that it is 
overstaffed with Imperial officers and that its profits are not commensurate 
with its expenditure. This accounts for the reductions made in 1922 of 
Es. 20,000 under the head ‘‘ superior officers and of Es. 20,000 under 
the head buildings. The Excise Department also was retrenched more 
than once, of th.e members apparently labouring under the singular 
delusion that, -i only a policy of prohibition were adopted, excise officers 
could be dispensed with altogether. Of the two motions carried one 
affected a reduction of Rs. 10,000 in the travelling allowance of excise 
officers, and the other neeessiated the abolition of the appointment of 
Deputy Commissioner of Excise, a most unwise retrenchment looking to 

very large financial interests' involved, 

^ 45. The feeling of the Council as regards what some members style a 
.* bricks and mortar policy ^ found expression in a number of motions for 
.wtting down the 'provision for bnildiipip, two of wMoh jyere succes$ft4<» 


Ill 1921 the provision of Es-. ' I^OS^dOO for agricultural and veterinary 
buildings ^vm omitted altogether, and in 1922 the demand for forest build- 
ings "was cut doAvn by Es. 20,000. Roads, also, were not too popular, and 
in 1921 a reduction ol Es. 60,000 was made in the demand of Eg]. 4,30,000 
for nudallcd roads. Unsuceessful attempts w^ere also made to cut down the 
provision for eanals, but these emanated usually from the Orissa members, 
who in this \va,y gave vent to their dissatisfaction with the local manage- 
Jiient of tile department, [jartieularly the Orissa Coast Canal, which they 
liold re>spoiisible for much of the malaria in Balasore. 

46. The Settlement Department seldom finds favour in the eyes of the 
mi-official members, and a stiff fight has occurred each year over this part 
of the budget. In 1921 the whole provision for the Orissa revision settle- 
ment was defeated, but was carried in the foilowdng year, members being 
influenced by tlic conclusion that it was inevitable and that the sooner 
it was over the better. In 1922, the Sambalpur revision settlement was 
<‘arried by two votes only, and in 1923, the Eanchi revision was defeated 
by a single vote. 

47. The most remarkable debates in connection with any of the three 
budgets ocenrred in 1922 over the voted part of the provision for the 
High Court, when two motions were carried against Government. The 
first of these omitted the provision for the duty allowances of the Deputy 
and Assistant Registrars, and the second reduced the total vote by Es. 1,000 
with the express object of censuring the administrative Avork of the High 
Ck)art. No concealment was made 9 f the fact that the motive under- 
lying tlic attack Avas resentment at the predominence of Bengalis in the 
niioisterial eHtablisiiment of the Court, and the belief that these Bengali 
officers (espeeially tlie Deiiuty and Assistant Registrars) Avere able to 
influeiiec the Judges in the employment and promotion of their own com- 
patriots and to the prejudice of Biharis. In the debate racial prejudice 
ran riot, appeals to the Councirs oAvn sense of dignity and propriety 
Avere ineffective, and reckless allegations AA'ere made, to Avhich the Govern- 
ment members had not at the moment materials for a full reply. Govern- 
3uent felt strongly that it Avas imperative in the public interest to expose 
Ihc baselessness of the eiiarges brought against the administration of the 
Court, and also desirable to give an opportunity of reconsidering a vote, 
AV'liich Avas in every Avay deplorable and constituted a most unfortunate 
}>reeedeiit, and Avitli these tAvo objects a supplementary vote Avas brought 
forAva,rd in the same session immediately after the opening of the iicav 
financial year. On that occasion the duty aiioAvance of tbe Deputy and 
Assisiani Kegisirars Averc carried by 4 votes, but although the hollowness 
of the attack on the Court Avas fully proved, the vote of censure on 
the Court wiis re-aifirmed by 7 votes. 

48. The device of moving a nominal reduction in a vote in order to 
call attention to defects in the administration of a department, Avas not 
infrequently utilized, but was never pressed to a division except in the 
ease of the High Court. The smne means was also used occasionally, but 
rather ingeniously, to call attention to the insufficiency of the provision for 
some particular object in which the mover aauis interested. 

49. Altogetlier, less than a third of the motions of wffiich notice 
given were actually moved, but at the second and third, budget discus- 
sions, the closure >sleAv about 10 per cent, of the total ; at the first budget 
the closure did not have to be applied. Many motions were sent in merely 
with the object of eliciting information about apparent discrepancies 
between the budget provision and the revised estimates of the ourreiit 



year or the actuals of the year, and the resxilt was a good deal of unneces- 
sary labour for the Government members. Unquestionably, however, the 
frequent changes in the classification of the accounts made under the 
direction of the Auditor General have increased the difficulties of unofficial 
members in understanding a somewhat complicated system of accounting. 

60. A very noticable feature of the budget discussions, though not 
by any means confined to them, was the poor attendance of unofficial 
members. The average total number taking part in a budget division wjis 
between 41 and 42, and the highest number was 57, out of a Gouneil of 
100 members. Government could mxister 18 official votes (excluding the 
Ministers), and if it could succeed in securing 7 or 8 non-official votes it 
could usually carry the division. On the transferred side hlinisters would 
have frequently found themselves in trouble without the steady support 
of the official members. On 8 occasions motions were carried or defeated 
by a single vote, and once by the casting vote of the President after a tie. 
It had been expected that the imminence of a general election would lead 
to a systematic and sustained attack on the budget of 1923-24, and in fact 
five or six of the non-official members formed themselves into a committee 
to review the whole budget, and issued a notice to all non-offieial members 
to show their power by voting for reductions, as it was their last chance 
in this Council. How the attack might have developed it is impossible to 
say, but the unexpected improvement in the financial position over the 
estimates possibly took the edge off it and it seemed to die down and fade 
when one of the two Ministers suddenly re.signed. Thereafter the maxi- 
mum number voting in a divi.sion was 44, and the single defeat sustained by 
Government was caused, after a tie, by the casting vote of the President, 
who considered it his duty in respect of a nexv item to maintain the status 
quo. 

51, As might have been expected, the attacks on the budget were 
directed mainly on the reserved side, and except, in the ease of excise and 
roads and buildings, the transfei’red departments had a comparatively easy 
time. When the budget motion on a transferred subject was discussed at 
length, either some question of policy was involved, or there was some 
special (sometimes local) reason for desiring reduction. No concealment, 
indeed, was made of the fact that many unofficial members desired a reduc- 
tion in the reserved expenditure in order to set funds free for the ‘ ‘ nation 
building ” departments. That the attack on reserved expenditure was 
not pressed home more fiercely is partially to ho explained by the recogni- 
tion of the Council that the transferred de])artnients had been very 
generously treated in the allocation of funds set apart for new schemes 
(vide paragraph 8). 

52. Supplementary demands. — Sixty-five supplementary demands wore 
moved, and of these fifty-eight were carried wdthout a division (aiiiiexuro 
E). Many of these were purely formal and involved merely the transfer 
of funds from one major head to another, c.g., because of a 'change iu tlie' 
classification of expenditure iu the accounts. No (lemand wns refused 
altogether, hut two were carrried subject to a reduction. One of thc.se 
was the siqxplemontai'y demand for the High Court, referred to iu para- 
graph 47 above, and the f)ther xvas a demand of lls. 1.1:!, POO uuder tlux 
head “ stamps,” put forward by the loeal Government at ihe instance 
of the Government of India. The Council took the view tliat no demand 
could properly he made on, the provincial finances in order to affect an 
adjustment with the Central Government on account of expenditure in- 
curred before the introduction of the Reforms, and reduced the vote by 
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Rs, 1.00, OOD. On the ’^rhole, the attitude of the Council towards sup- 
plementary deoiniids lias been a .reasonable one, and no coniplaint can be 
made that money which 'was asked for has been refused. The prelimiBary 
exainination of .such demands by the standing eommiitces has drme miud. 
to faeilifato their j^assage ihrougii the CounciL 

5;>. TihCiifiun. — Two proposals for taxation have been placed before 
the Ooiineil by (lovL'minent. The first was for the increase of registration 
fees, and effect could. Jegalby have been given to this measure without the 
sanction of the Council. It "was thought better, licwever, to test the opinion 
of the Council in view of the simultaneous proposal for the enhaneenient of 
ecmrt fees and to secure approval at the outset. The resolution wavS moved 
by the Minister and, after he had made some slight concession in the new’ 
scale of fees, was carried by 28 votes to 5. The second taxation measure 
was the enlianeenient of court fees by about 50 per cent., which required 
legislation. The motion in March 1922 to refer the Bill to a select com- 
inittee wais carried by 24 to 14, and in August, wiien their report came up 
for consideration, a delaying motion to recirculate the Bill was defeated 
by 40 to 17. The Bill tlien w’ent through with some aiiiendmenls in favour 
of the poorer elasse>s of iiiigaiits, which were offered by Government as a 
compromise and accepted iiy tlie opposition. 

The opponents of tlie (\)urt Pees Bill took the line that the province 
and the i;)oopl.e w'ere too poor to stand extra taxation, that the provincial 
balanee>s wvu'e still unexhaust (jcl, and that funds could be found for educa- 
tion and medical relief by reductions of expenditure on the reserved side. 
These argummits did not prevail w^ith the majority of the Council, and 
their geni^ral attitude towuirds the Bill wms creditable. They took the 
view tliat additional taxation wms necessary to balance accounts and afford 
some hope of expansion on the transferred side. A few months after the 
passing of the Bill, some members w^ere inclined to complain that the 
Finance D(q.)artment had taken an imneees.sarily gloomy view of things, 
and had been guilty of. under-estimating revenue and ovei'-estimating ex- 
penditure. They argued, therefore, that their votes had been obtained 
under false pretences. The real fact is that the excise revenue which had 
suffered severe^ from the onslaught of the non-eooperators recovered 
during 1922 and 1923 in a manner wdiich set all calculations at naught, 
wdiiie on the expenditure side the Public Works Department spent less 
than had been estimated. The necessity, however, of a permanent and 
stable addition to the revenues of the province is admitted by all moderate 
and reasonable members to be a necessary condition of progress, in the 
transferred departments, and particularly in the expansion of primary 
education and the improvement of public health. 

64. While the Council has thus shown its readiness to provide money 
by taxation for necessary services, unquestionably it means to control to 
the utmost of its pow’er the expenditure of money so raised, and the 
tendency to endeavour to cheek details, which given that the policy is 
acceptable, can be best judged of by the departments, lias already been 
mentioned. There is a strong feeling in certain sections that expenditure 
on what may be called the security services, and especially the police, 
is higher than it need be and could be reduced without risk, and facts 
and arguments to the contrary fail to convince the opposition. The 
attempt to compel reductions in such, expenditure have hitherto met 
with very little success but the attack is certain to be renewed in the 
next CounciL The other directions in which many non-officials would 
like to see economies effected are the number and pay of the HgW 
lervices (especially the All-India Services) and the cost of nrovincial 
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bniMings, If tliey can secme adequate retreneliment in tliese matters 
they believe that sufficient money can be set free for the development 
of education and medical relief during the next few years. They will 
accept taxation if that is the only alternative to arrested progress, but 
they will not, if they can help it, allow the new money to be spent in 
departments whose budgets are, in their opinion, already excessive. 
When the Minister for Local Self-Government was appealing to the 
Council to remember that extra funds were required for medical relief, 
a member interjected the remark ' ‘ Let it be earmarked for that purpose 
and the Council will accept it ’V December a resolution was 

passed that 25 per cent, of the proceeds of increased taxation should be 
earmarked for the expenditure of the transferred departments. Govern- 
ment were unable formally to accept a proposal which is at variance 
with the constitutional scheme prescribed in the Devolution Buies, but 
it has been already shown that in the budget for 1923-24 the sums 
allotted to the Ministers for new expenditure were much in excess of the 
percentage suggested in the resolution, and the restraint displayed by 
the members in charge of the reserved departments ^ras duly 
acknowledged. 

55, One other matter may be mentioned, thougli it does not fall 
strictly under taxation. On account of tlie rise in the rate of interest 
the water rates on the Son Canals were raised by departmental order. 
In December 1922 a resolution was brought forward, and carried by 
24 votes to 15, asking for the cancellation of the increase. In this matter 
the resolution had the sympathy of the Oriya members who complain 
of the corresp^onding increase in the water rates of the Orissa Canals. 

56. Resolutions . — ^During each of the years 1921 and 1922 there were 
three sessions of the Legislative Council, and one session has so far been 
held in 1923. In the course of these seven sessions 46 days were allotted, 
wholly or in part, to non-official business, and 126 resolutions moved by 
unofficial members were discussed. Of these 54 were either accepted 
by Government or were not opposed, and 39 were defeated without a 
division or withdrawn. The remaining 33 were contested. Of these 15 
were opposed by Government and defeated, wdiile 18 were carried against 
the opposition of Government (5 without a division). In the 28 divisions 
the average number of members voting was 41. 

57, When the Reformed Council first met no legislative project was 
ready for introduction, and during 1921 the larger portion of its time 
was naturally given up to non-official business. The Council met on 
38 days, and of these 23, wholly, and 5 in part, were given up to the 
discussions of resolutions. By 1922 the various Bills which had been 
in preparation came before the Council, and naturally fewer days were 
available for non-official business. The Council met on 46 days, of 
which 11, wholly, and 3, in part, were given up to resolutions. In the 
winter session of 1923 the Council met on 26 days, of which 4 were given 
up to resolutions. In all the sessions together the Council met on 110 
days, of which 38, wholly,- and 8, in part, were given up to resolutions. 

58. The 126 resolutions naturally covered a verj?' wide range of 
subjects, and almost every branch of the administration came under 
review. Annexure E gives the number of resolutions carried, defeated 
or withdrawn, and Annexure P contains a list of the resolutions opposed 
by Government but carried. 

^ A resolution usually aims at stimulating Government to greater 
activity ^in regions where it is supposed to have been guilty of lethargy, 
or curbing what is represented to be the excessive or unnecessary use 
of its powers in other spheres. The Bihar and Orissa Council has been 
libera! With adriee tending In,' .both dipeetions. ' The -Ministers 'have 
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ree-eive’d abimdant stimitlation in tte fields of edneatinn and medieac 
relief, and the Exeeutiye Goiincil has been vigor oindy nltardced on the 
score oi; repression The resolutions felling in I hose ilu-ee groups 
are in some respects the most important discussed ])y tlie Gninud]. 

59. In the medical sphere the Council at once displayed an earnest 
desire for the wide extension of feeilities for medical ladicf. The very 
first resolution passed called upon Govermnent to allot large grants 
for medical relief in rural areas, and to initiate a liberal programme for 
the establishment of new dispensaries so that every police station area 
should contain at least one dispensary. A similar resolution was also 
carried later in the first session. Again in 1922 a well meant, but not 
very wise resolution was carried demanding the provision oi; trained 
dais in all rural dispensaries. It has been evident tliroiiglioiit that no 
demand the Minister may make for funds in this field is likelj^ to l)e 
refused. At the same time the Council has displayed its interest in the 
ancient systems of medicine, and three resolutiosis asl^iug for tlieir 
recognition and encouragement were moved, of whicli one was carried. 
This resolution asked that district boards and municipalities should be 
allowed to establish Ajyurvedic and Tihhi hospitals, and called on Gov- 
ernment to take immediate steps for the establishment of a Tihhi and 
Ayurvedic school. 

60. In the educational field the Council showed itself no less 2 ;ealous, 
but here it was evident that the Council not only desired rapid progress, 
but also substantial mlodifications in the existing arrangements. In 
the first session Government accepted a resolution for the appointment 
of a committee to review the whole system of primary and secondary 
education, and two years later Council adopted a resolution definitely 
committing itself to the ideal of universal free and compulsory primary 
education. Some of the modifications desired in the existing system 
are disclosed by the resolutions moved or passed n])olishing the age 
limit for the matriculation, approving the introduction of vocational 
education (carried) or the opening of agricultural and artisan classes 
in primary schools (defeated), and recommending the substitution of 
an honorary for a paid Vice-Chancellor of the Patna TJniversity (carried). 
Finally the opposition to bricks and mortar displayed itself in the 
resolution which was carried recommending that no building regulations 
should be applied to primary schools. On tlie medical side a similar 
resolution advocating the abolition of type plans for charitable dispen- 
saries was withdrawn after explanations had been given by the Inspector- 
General. 

61. During the first session of the Council the subject of repres- 

sion was debated twice, once on a substantive resolution and once on 
a motion for adjournment. The first resolution, recommending that 
repressive measures should not be taken against non -cooperators, was 
withdrawn in view of the assurances given on behalf of Government, 
and similarly the motion for the adjournment was dropped without a 
division. The subject did not again come directly before the Council 
until January 1922, when a resolution demanding the cancellation of 
the notification under the Criminal Law Amendment Act and the release 
of the persons convicted for contravening its terms, was carried after 
a debate lasting three days against the opposition of Government 
Feeling at that time undoubtedly ran higli, and the explanations given 
by Government of the precautions already taken to x)re vent hasty or 
indiscriminate enforcement of the Act, and the promise of a review by 
a High Court Judge of all sentences inflicted in political cases, had no 
effect on the voting. A djays later a resolution, asking for an 
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nnuevfnkmg that no proclamation would he issued under the Seditions 
Meetings Act without prior submission to the Council, was withdrawn 
on an assurance being given that;* where feasible, Government would 
obtain the advice of local members before taking action. 

In the same session otlier resolutions were moved all bearing on the 
same topic. One of them asked Government to issue instructions that 
judicial officers (and the mover made it plain that he included all 
magistrates in this term) should abstain from attending political^ meet- 
ings, and, indeed, from political activities of any kind. ^ The objection 
of the resolution was to debar district officers and their subordinates 
from exerting themselves against non-co-operation, and it was, of course 
vigorously resisted by Government. It found little support and %yas 
eventually withdrawn. Still another resolution %vas moved demanding 
the appointment "of a committee to enquire into the disturbed condition 
of the Champaran district, and this was carried against Government by 
21 votes to 13, Government declined, however, to give effect to it. In 
the rains session of 1922 a resolution was moved, asking for the cancel-. 
lation of the order under section 15 A of the Police Act awarding com- 
pensation to the proprietor of the Chauterwa factory which had been 
burnt down by a mob, but by that time feeling had subsided, and it was 
defeated by 28 votes to 19. Another resolution, asking for a committee 
to enquire into the disturbances in the Kanika estate in Orissa, was 
negatived without a division. It is noticeable that the majority of the 
Oriya members in this case spoke against the resolution. 

In the winter session of 1923 the question of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act came up once more. A resolution was moved demanding 
the immediate release of all political prisoners, and an amendment was 
also moved asking that the notification under the Act should be cancelled. 
The division on the amendment resulted in a tie, and it was defeated by 
the casting vote of the President. The substantive resolution was carried 
by 25 votes to 23, but Government did not consider that circumstances 
justified any wholesale measure of clemency, and declined to give effect 
to it. 

Three other resolutions may be mentioned in this connection, though 
the question of repression was not directly raised. Two of them were 
concerned with the treatment of political prisoners in jails. The first 
was moved in November 1921, and asked that special treatment should 
be accorded to political offenders. It was sympathetically received by 
Government and was carried. The second was moved in August 1921, 
when the newspapers were full of the grievances of political prisoners, 
and proposed the appointment of a committee to enquire into the whole 
subject. It was defeated, however, by 27 votes to 20. Finally, in Decem- 
ber 1922, a resolution was carried by 38 votes to 20 demanding that the 
notification declaring the Santal Parganas to be a backward tract should 
be cancelled. This motion was prompted not only by a desire to assimi- 
late the system of administration in the district to that in force in the 
rest of the province, but also by resentment at what was once more 
described as ''repression.'^ The local situation in March and April 
1922 had been exceedingly critical, and Government were wholly unable 
to accept the resolution, 

62. An important group of resolutions raised points of constitutional 
importance. A recommendation for the reduction of the number of 
members in the Executive Council from 3 to 2 was carried without a 
division, the Government members, taking no part in the debate. The 
salaries of Ministers came twice before the Council In 1923. a resohi- 
Mon was ittpved for the reduction '-otvAeir ^salafpesi. and -a-' w of- 
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amendments were also moved, each suggesting a different figure. All 
were defeated, feowever, and the salaries of Rs. 5,000 a month were 
eventually canned by 28 votes to 9. No member of the GoYerimient 
took part in the debate. In 1923 a reduetion was moved when the 
budget was before the Council, and evetiiaily a salary of Rs. 4,000 was 
voluntarily accepted by one of the Ministers on behalf of himself and 
his eolleagne. An interesting debate took place in November 1921 on 
the enfranchisement of women. Government remained neutral, and the 
resolution was eVentnally rejected by 31 votes to 21. Finally a reso- 
lution in favour of the amalgamation of the Oriya-speaking tracts under 
one administration was camed unanimously. 

63. It is impossible within any reasonable compass to say much 

about the remaining resolutions, but a few points may be 
noted. Reference has been made early paragraphs 15-17) to the 

frequency with which the appointment of eonimittees was asked for, 
and it is needless to go into that matter again. Another tendency, 
which the Minister for Local Self-Government found it necessary to resist, 
expressed itself in proposals that Government should give binding 
directions to local bodies. Many of the members seemed to find it 
difficult to realize that tire autonomy granted to local bodies is incon- 
sistent with the issue of orders as to the manner in which a discretion 
vested in them slionld be exercised. Reference should also be made to 
the group of resolutions, moved for the most part by one member, with 
the object of remedying the alleged grievances, real or imaginary, of 
Muhammadans ; to the resolutions dealing with the Council itself and 
its proceedings, e»g,, that the discussions should be carried on in the 
vernacular (defeated), and that vernacular summaries of the proceed- 
ing should be circulated (carried— but the experiment proved a failure), 
and finally to the resolutions designed to accelerate the Indianization 
of the services, e.g., the increase of listed posts and the recruitment of 
the higher judicial services from the Bar. Two resolutions which had 
for their object measures of social reform were moved and defeated, 
viz.y the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor, 
and the appointment of a committee to enquire into the condition of the 
depressed class. Another resolution recommending the abolition of 
begari (forced labour) was not opposed by Government and was carried. 
A question which interests many non-official members is the employment 
of non-officials in the management of wards estates and a resolution on 
this subject was accepted by Government. Another resolution which 
asked Government to appoint a mixed committee to enquire into the 
condition of the insane Maharani of Bettiah and the administration of 
her estate was strongly opposed by Government but was carried by a 
large majority. Government declined to appoint the proposed committee, 
being fortified in their decision by a communication from His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares, who took grave objection on behalf of his 
family to the suggested inquisition on his kinswoman. 

64. Sixteen resolutions in all were disallowed by the Governor on 
one or other of the four different grounds. Seven resolutions were 
disallowed on the ground that they were not primarily the concern of 
the local Government, since they related to the administration of a central 
subject. Four of these had reference to railways, but on three occasions, 
when the issue raised was essentially of a local character, resolutions 
about railway matters were allowed to be moved. One of these drew 
attention to the grievances of passengers on the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, and another asked for additional facilities for pilgrims 
to Puri. Another resolution allowed to be moved was certainly of more 


than provincial eoncern, for it asked the local Government to move the 
Government of India to appoint a committee on the question of cattle 
preservation. Still more doubtful was the resolution allowed to be 
moved in the first session asking the local Government to convey to the 
Sec«’etary of State the concern of the SMas in the maintenance and 
welfare of the Turkish Government. The resolution might have been 
disallowed, both because it was not primarily the concern of the local 
Government and also because it touched on the relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and a Foreign State. 

Four resolutions, again, were disallowed on the ground that they 
related to matters witliin the jurisdiction of local bodies, and consequently 
were not primarily the concern of the local Government. Ilex’e, again, 
the practice was not uniform, for occasionally resolutions of this kind were 
allowed to be moved. Three resolutions were disallowed because they 
contained recommendations as to the use of powers belonging to the 
Governor ])er,sonally. The requests made were that a non-official should 
be ax)pointed as President of the Legislative Ooimcil, that at least eleven 
days should be allotted for non-official business, and that the Council 
should not meet on the first 12 days of the Arabic month of the Muharram. 
Finally, two resolutions were disallowed on the ground that they could not 
be moved without detriment to the public interest. The first of these 
recommended that martial law should not be declared in any area until 
the tw’o standing committees of the Council had been consulted, and the 
second asked tliat for the restoration of peace and good order the proper 
authorities should be moved to release political prisoners and stop repres- 
sive measures at once. 

65, Qnei^iionfi , — The total number of questions asked during the first 
seven sessions -was 2,157, but after the third session a distinct falling off 
was noticeable. In the three winier sessions the numbers were 438, 226 
and 174, respectively. The decline in numbers may be due, in part, to 
the fact that a Council in its third year is seldom so keen and inquisitive 
as a Council frosli from the excitement of the polls, but much must also 
be ascribed to the salutary advice given by the President at the end of 
the second session, when high %vater mark was touched with a list of 586 
questions. He pointed out that 639 questions had been tabled for a 
session lasting only 10 days of wffiich 41 were disallowed as contravening 
almost all the standing orders and rules on the subject, and 311 were 
admitted only after extensive alterations — amounting almost to rewriting — 
by the President. All of these would have been disallowed had the rules 
been strictly enforced. Two very assiduous members were responsible for 
264 questions, of which 20 were disavowed and 141 had to be completely 
recast. The strain placed on the Council office and the Secretariat had 
become almost intolerable at the end of the session. 

66. A detailed analysis of the questions cannot be attempted within 
any reasonable compass, and only the main features can be noticed. The 
pay, promotion, prospects and reorganization of the various public services 
accounted for 265 questions. Usually they were designed to call attention 
to the real or su])])osed grievances of individuals or classes, rather than 
to bring to notice any defect in the policy of Government. In the same 
class may be included 77 oiiestions relating to the appointment, dismissal 
or suspension of individual Government servants and to the manner of 
lilJmg particular posts. There were obvious objections to wire pulling of 

^ 0 vernnient officers, and the tendency requires to be 

carefully watched. 
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f>7. Tlif' ffTioRtions n’ndor'tho head ^ political ^ niiTOherecl 254. 

ihr'-^* 5S {'(doled di][i‘edy p) the non-co-operation niryvcment, and many 
otlier?^ ^vere eorjeorned with matterB arising out of it, e.g., the aetioii taken 
against sedllionf; liublicatlfo^.s tlie posting rd' nddilhninl ladiee in (iiBln'r])od 
areas and trie treatment of iiolilical prisoners in jail. For the rest tlie 
major transferred subjects aceonnted for 450 qnestioiiSy while other 
important topics were as follows^. .. nniiimiinal interests (120), distress 
caused by floods and other', natural calamities, want of eomiriimications, 
etc., (Ill), ineonveidciices siiffered by railway pa.sseiigerB (62), admini- 
stration of justice (45), and tenancy and' the condition of cultivators (39). 
Three cjiiestions relating to the Feudatory States we r(i disallowed hj the 
Government. 

68. An ihe cinestions on the paper dwindled, the su])plemcBta:ries 
waxed and grov;, rising: fro'ii 72 in the first session to 447 in the fifth, and 
in lhr(‘e sessions they oninnmbered Ihe quesiions on the paper. Thovo was 
a enrioris differMiee oC praetiei'. in tills res])eet liotween ilie local (hinneil 
and tliat in Bensril whi'i’e siipnleminitary qnostions '\ver(‘ rm*e, and at limes 
the pmeeed inns ratluo’ resienlded a cross examinal ion in a court of justice. 
Tlie niajorily of tbs* 1,536 suppleimmtary quesliims were asked liy 5 or G 
memhers and nialed <*hi<41y to psolitleal inattorB. 

69. jlfisrelhiveoif .^. — Only one amendment has lieen made in the stand- 
ing orders, and fliat a formal en"'', to ennl'le the onieial I’eport of the Council 
piY}eo{H'ling*s 1 o 1)0 nnldished f>the"^^^dse than in ihe (lar-ette. 

The adjournment of the Conneil wiis moved three times. On the first 
occasion the ohject v;as to call attention to a Government circular to district 
officers rcg.arding the <aelion to talmn against non-co-operation. The 
second motion related to the increase contemplated in the pay of the 
village police in several districts and consequently of the local i*ates 
collected to defiviy the cost. The Gonncil was by no means clear as i.o 
the meaning or effect of a motion of this kind, but in the end accepted 
an assurance from Government that the matter would be investigated. The 
tliird motion, whieli had for its ohject to disenss tlic attitude of the Imperial 
Government on the Idiilafat qiicstioo and the revision of the Treaty of 
Sevres, was disallowed by the Government. 

As regards the work clone by expert members, there have been three 
such appointments diming the life of the Reformed Council. All were 
members of the Indian Civil Service, and were selected for their special 
revenue knowledge which was of value in eonneetion with the Bihar and 
Ghota Nagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Bills. Occasions for such appoint- 
ments are likely to continue to arise from time to time. 

70. The Coundh and pnhlie opmmw.— The Bihar and Orissa Legisla- 
tive Council as at present constituted inay be said to represent public 
opinion fairly enough, in so far as there is any articulate public opinion 
in the province at all. The cultivating class has few i^epresentatives, but 
*^hat class can hardly he said, as yet, to have attained to any sort of 
political consciousness, and to 999 cultivators out of a thousand the 
idea that the proceedings of the Legislative Council might in any way 
concern them would he utterly strange and incomprehensible. The land- 
lords, on the other hand, are fully represented, and can command a 
majority when any question is raised affecting their interests. Except 
when agrarian questions are brought forward, the opinion of the unofficial 
members of the Council is the opinion of the intelligentsia, and reflects 
earnestly the views talfen on public questions by lawyers and politicians. 
It could not be said with truth that there is any action and reaction between 
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opinion ontside and inside the Cotmeil except to the extent that Conmil 
opinion was infliieneed by the attitude and policy of the non-co-operation 
party. 

71. Relatmis heUveen members and their The relation 

between members of the Council and their constituents is not a subject 
which admits of prolonged discussion fox', except in a few eases, no such 
relations seem to exist. The representative of a special constituency may 
have to look to his ways when any question comes up affecting its parti- 
cular interests. In the towns there are a number of persons who take 
an interest in politics, and an urban member may have to keep in touch 
to some extent with the leading men in each of the towns in the group 
he represents. This would be done by correspondence, however, or by 
personal interviews. One public spirited gentleman representing a group 
of Municipalities made a tour round them in order to ascertain their wants, 
but this is a solitary case. Even in the towns the idea of addi'essing a 
political meeting, except in the immediate pi'ospect of an election, would 
seldom be seriously entertained, and this is even truer of the rural con- 
stituencies, which outnumber the ui'ban by six or seven to one. The 
rural member does not (with the rai’est exceptions) inaintain any constant 
relations with his constituents. The rural elector counts for little, except 
at election times, and then liis vote is to be obtained by means which do 
not usually inelucle a tour of the constituency and a series of political 
meetings. 

If one of the objects of the l^eforms Scheme is the political education 
of the masses, the members of the pi'esent Legislative Council have as yet 
signally failed to contribute towards it. 

72. Groups and parties in the Gouneih — In one respect only has there 
been any symptom of the formation of groups or parties in the Council 
based on differences of opinion on public questions. As might be expected, 
these differences arose on an agrarian question, for the laws regxilating 
land tenure enter moi'e deeply into the daily life of the people, and effect 
more directly the most powerful interests, than any others. The intro- 
duction of the Government Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act was 
followed by a distinct cleavage, and there appeared on the one side a 
zamindar party able to command a majority of the Council, and on the 
other a small, but keen and active raiyats’' party. Both parties dt once 
began to organize both within and without the Council, and but for the 
abandonment of the Bill, things might have reached a more advanced 
stage than they did. As it is, the parties existed within the Council only 
while the Bill was under discussion, and the difference never extended into 
the field of general politics. If in the next Council the cultivators secure 

: a larger repi'esentation, distinct parties may come into existence tending to 
I vote together upon all questions. 

All other groups within the Council have been formed on local or 
communal lines. On certain points Muhammadans tend to vote together 
and^ in opposition to the Hindus. The Oriya members, again, form a 
distinct group, and occasionally take a line of their own, when they 
consider that the Bihp member.^ have shown tooi little regard for their 
interests. The Bengali members also take up a somewhat detached attitude, 
and show their independence when Bihari patriotism threatens to prove 
inimical to their class. But all these are groups, not parties, and on the 
larger political issues members of all, groups will vote together. 

of ^procedure,— It can hardly be said as yet that, any 
eonyentiqMS of as betweep the Legislative 

ahd'thO' Sxecpitive Gotenpiieht "and the Governor. , The grounds 


for the disallowance of resolutions and questions, and the procedure as 

regards committees, have already been discussed in earlier paragraphs, 
and reference has also been made to the President's Tnling about <|iiestions 
■which relate to matters within the cognizance of local bodies. 

74. Party or ganizatiom within the Council, — ^While the Bill to amend 
the Bengal Tenancy Act was before the Conncil, the rudiments of a party 
oi’ganization began to appear. Consultations as to concerted action on 
either side was frequent, and steps were taken to obtain a full attendance 
of members. Apart from this single case no real attempt at party organi- 
zation has yet been made. If members desire to ensure that a particular 
resolution will come on for discussion, a member will send in the same 
resolution for the ballot, but on each occasion arrangements have to be 
made specially, for the resolution is not put forward by a party. SimBarly^ 
if a committee is to be appointed by Government, the Member or Minister 
in charge will consult with prominent members about its constitution, but 
they are consulted as individuals, not as party leaders. Up to date, 
indeed, it may be said the matters which engage the attention of party 
leaders and whips have been left to the zealous but sometimes ill-regulated 
endeavours of enthusiastic amateurs, and as yet there are no professionals 
in the Council. 

75. Percentage of elector's and voters. — At the time of the general 
election the proportion of enfranchised persons to the total population was 
approximately 9 per thousand, or just under 1 per cent. The percentage 
of electors who recorded their votes in contested elections for the general 
provincial Legislative Council was 403, but whereas the percentage in 
rural areas w’'as 41, the percentage in urban areas was only 26. An exactly 
contrary result might have seemed more probable, since the towns contain 
a number of persons genuinely interested in politics, and the urban voter 
can reach the polling station without difficulty, while the rural voter may 
have to make an appreciable journey. Probably the influence of the 
non-co-operation party did something in the towns to produce abstentions. 
In the rural areas, on the other hand, the voters frequently voted en masse 
under the influence of their landlords. 

76. Interest of the public in the work of the Gomicih — The work of 
the Council excites interest amongst the towns people viho read the news- 
papers and follow^ the course of politics, and in educated circles generally, 
but fully 95 per cent, of the electors neither know nor desire to know what 
is going on. In these circumstances it w’’ould be idle to enquire how far 
the formation of political groups or parties is reproduced in or derived 
from, the constituencies. It has already been explained^ (vide paragraph 
72) that, apart from the landlord and tenant parties, no political groups 
or parties have yet appeared in the Council. The landlords and tenant 
parties in the Council clearly reproduce the division of interests which 
already exist in the constituencies, and apart from this there is little more 
to be said. The experiment of publishing vernacular summaries of the 
Council proceedings proved a failure, for no demand for them was shown, 

77. Party organization in the constituencies, ’^'ElectoTsl organizations 
and party funds and machinery hardly exist as yet, even in a rudimentary 
term. When an election is imminent each candidate has his agents and 
canvassers, who tour the constituency, try to secure votes and even 
occasionally address meetings.^ But these are not party organizations. 
The peasant party has something of an organization in the shape of the 
msan sab has which have been established in various areas, but the attend- 
ance and enthusiasm displayed at these meetings sometimes exist only in 
the imagination of the reporter. : The new stvarajya party has set up an 
organization within the last month for the purpose of awakening interest 
m tile constituencies and securing votes, and the landlords have been 


stirred by the threat to their interests to 'begin to orgariize Ibeursclves in 
a few districts, ilow far these organizations may deveho^) ffcfore the 
general election it is impossible to foresee. 

78. Party progranmies, — ^Not mach ' caii be said about party pro- 
grammes; and at the 1920 elections there were none. The hlsan- i>arly has a 
programme which seeks to remedy the grievances of the raiyat; aiiKnd llic 
tenancy hl^v in his favour and ultimately abolish the ZtUiriude<r ailogetir/L*. 
Per conira the landlord party has a programme (a negative one) in so far 
as it seeks to resist all changes in the law which wmild prejiidiee the in- 
terests of the zaniindar. The swmrajya party again has a ]:)rograiiime, 
namely to make Goverimient through the Legislative Council impossible, 
and in order to secure the election of its candidates it appeals to the peasant 
and the working man. But beyond that there is little to report. The 
moderates have neither formed themselves into a pmay nor hrrv’c they 
formed defiiiile poLilicai groups, and the common bond bclv/een. tliem is a 
readiness to criticise tiie executive acts of the resercetl side, lo press fur 
the Iiidianization oL' the services, an<l to secure more feu'J.s for ediuoxtion, 
medical and public liealth. At a meeting recently iield in Patna a 
national conference party to siii)port the ideas originating itii Mrs. Besant 
was formally establisliefl, but Vvliether this party will et)me to any tiling is 
still imceidain. 

79. Influence of the ‘press on poUtics and piihlic opinion . — The press 
certainly exerts an iiiiiiiencc over politics and public opinioig though 
periia.ps it is moi*e accurate to say that the pre.'-s and the ijcgislalivo 
(kjuncii alike reflect the varying shades of opinion ot* the provincial in- 
It^lligeutsia. The Ej:press is the organ of tlie landlords ; tlio position of 
the Hvarchlifilil is sometimes with the left -wing of the moderates and 
sometimes with the extremists, wdiiic the Bihar Herald again rcjprcsents 
the interests of tlie Bengalis. These Englisli neirspapers hax'^e their 
vernacular counter|>arts, Imt none of them (Englisli or vornaeiilar) lias a 
circuladion of more tbaji 4,200. The provincial pi*ess, as such, is therefore 
extraordinarily xveak, but th(3 Indlau-owncd Calcutla papers circulate to 
some extent, and affect oplniou in their various wai}%s. Doubtless Giving 
tortile old eounection of the iiroxunee xvith Beiigad, they devote, too, a 
certain amount of space to local affairs here. 

80. The (jtiicnd political aimospherc during the eurnnci/ of ihe Uo- 
fonns. — It wx>nld clearly be impossible to give auylliiug like a detailed 
instory of llie proccixlings of the noji-co-Oi)eralion and khll<tf(d parlies and 
the imrasnres taken lo curb their activities, and only a general review' of the 
course of cveiiis can be atJem]}ted. It will not be necessary, moroovc]*, to 
try to distinguish tlie sfieciai part played by the khilafai party 'which in 
this proilnce has always been subsiuijiry. At certain periods Muliam- 
nmdan feeling lins risen high and an outbreak of religious fanaticism has 
seemed imminent, but the immediate result has generally been a severe 
strain on the harmony of the tw ’’0 communities. In Orissa and Chota Nag- 
pur file Muhammadan element is negligible, and in the other throe divisions 
(even in Patna wdiere it is strongest) it is greatly outnumbered by the 
Hindu. 

8L The twm an da half 3 ^ears w^Meli liave elapsed since the Eoforms 
W'ere inaugurated fall naturally into four periods. 

The first lasted for three months, from the middle of January till the 
middle of April 1921, and was a period of great strain and anxiety. It 
then became evident for the first time that the non-co-operation party had 
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obtained a real hold on the rural population m many districts and two 
other significant symptoms were the extension of the moYement to Orissa 
and the attempts made to excite the aboriginal peoples of Chota Nagpur. 
Kacial feeling ran high, unrest was rife in the industrial world, and there 
was much discontent amojigst the police, though this was due to economic 
and not to political causes. Grave disturbances of the public peace took 
place, of which the most serious were the outbreak of he^Mooting in the 
Tirhut Division in January, and the attack on the sub- jail and police- 
station of Giridih early in April. Other outbreaks of the same kind were 
narrowly averted, and the non-co-operators, to promote their ends, resort- 
ed freely to the weapons of picketting, intimidation and social boycott. 

82. The next six months, up to the middle of October, marked a 
lull in the storm. There can be little doubt that from the point of view 
of the leaders of the non-cooperation party, the threatened outbreak in tlio 
early months of 1921 was premature, for they were not yet in a position to 
utilize for their own ends the popular excitement that had been generated. 
Their organization was far from complete, and they had still much to do 
before they could proceed with their programme. The genuine supporters 
of non-violent non-cooperation were well aware that, unless they were 
thoroughly organized, they would be unable to control their supporters, or 
to prevent the occurrence of outrages which would thoroughly discredit the 
movement. The party inclined to violence were in equal diflicuities, for 
they had accepted the non-violent programme and had no alternative plans 
ready of their own. The responsible leaders, therefore, exerted themselves 
for the moment rather to curb than to excite popular feeling, and the 
next six months was a period of marking time, during which attention was 
concentrated on the enlistment of volunteers, the formation of committees 
in each district and police-station, and the collection of funds, 

83. The third period lasted for six months, from the middle of October 
of 1921 till the middle of April 1922, though hi one senso the arrest of Mr. 
Gandhi in March marks the definite failure of the campaign. This was the 
real attack, with the threat of organized civil disobedience looming in the 
immediate future, and the whole structure of Government endangered. 
As on the former occasion, the first outbreak occurred in Tirhut, and with 
very little preliminary warning. At the beginning of November the 
Chauterwa factory in Champaran was burnt down and looted in broad day 
light by a mob of 5,000 persons. For the next three or four months, the 
division was gravely disturbed, the parts most deei)ly infected by the spirit 
of disorder being the Bettiah subdivision of Champaran, the Bitamarhi 
subdivision of Muzaffiarpur and certain parts of the Baraii district. 
Defiance of authority was common, police-stations were attacked and threa- 
tened, Europeans were frequently assaulted and insulted, and Government 
servants subjected to pressure of every kind to induce them to resign their 
appointments. In order to restore respect for authority, Government were 
compelled to send military police to the Division, to obtain the assistance of 
regular troops from the military authorities, and to appoint large bodies of 
aMitional police, the cost of which was recovered from the inhabitants 
of the disturbed areas. During November similar symptoms had appeared 
in many other districts, and on the 17th of that month the hartal to mark 
the arrival of His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales in India was 
generally successful throughout the province. In the first half of Decem- 
ber non-co-operation activities were concentrated on preparations for the 


inauguration of the civil disobedience movement in selected areas of the 
Tirhiit Division, and for an effective hartal at Patna on tlie occasion of His 
Royal Highness’ visit to that city, and the Local Government decided that 
the time had come for exceptional measures. On the 10th of December 
a notification was published under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
declaring certain associations to be unlawful, a step which was followed by 
house-searches at all district headquarters, the seizure of non-cooperation 
papers and the arrest of a large number of volunteers. It had been hoped 
that moderate support for. this measure would to some extent have been 
forthcoming, especially at Patna itself, which was being throttled by the 
hartal organizers, but this expectation was falsified. A deputation of mode- 
rates immediately waited upon the Government and asked that the notifi- 
cation should be cancelled. Government considered that some concession 
was necessary in order to prevent a comj)lete fiasco on the occasion of the 
Prince’s visit, and gave an xindertaking that further proceedings would not 
bo taken under the notification without their previous approval. This 
concession relieved the immediate tension, and secured the full cooperation 
of the better classes in the ceremonies and functions of the Royal visit, 
but it did not prevent the hartal in the city on the first day and the crowd 
of spectators on the Bankipur maidan was much smaller than it otherwise 
would have been, while public conveyances wei^e hardly obtainable. There 
was no hartal on the second day, when the crowds also were larger. While 
the concession thus, at least partially, served its purpose at Patna, the modifi- 
cation of the orders passed only ten days before produced an unfortunate 
effect, not unforeseen, in the miifassal where it was interpreted as evidence 
of weakness. The primary object, however, of the notification had been 
achieved, valuable information had been secured, leaders had been arrested, 
and the weapon of the Act was held in terroreyn over members of the 
associations, with the effect that their activities became much reduced, if 
not suspended. District officers in the aboriginal districts were left a free 
hand, and the Act was applied with vigour in the Santal Parganas, Palamau 
and Manbhum, and later in the Orissa districts. 

In the early months of 1922 the Tirhut Division continued to be dis- 
turbed, but the measures taken gradually produced their effect, and the 
situation steadily improved. At this time the ]>ositioJi was complicated by 
the strike on the East Indian Railway, which locked up practically the whole 
resources of the Local Government in the shape of armed and military 
police. This might have proved dangerous, for energetic attempts were 
now being made to enlist the aboriginals in support of the non-co-operation 
movement, especially in the Hazaribagh and Palamau districts of Chota 
Nagpur and in the Santal Parganas. In the latter district an aboriginal 
rising was narrowly averted by the courage and decision of the district 
officer. Orissa was comparatively quiet till the spring of 1922, but the 
leaders were organizing widely, and a series of fires in Gattack started in 
J\Iarch a panic which spread to other parts of the Division and led to attacks 
on the rural police. The final outbreak^ occurred in the Kanika estate in 
Oiissa, whei’c a large 7)i6li (mass gathex'ing) organized under the auspices 
of the non-co-operators, led to some violent disturbances. It was found 
necessary to appoint additional police in this ai'ea, while action was taJken 
about this time with good effect against the principal Oriya leaders under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

84. The fourth period commences in the middle nfAm'li iqoo i u 
continued up till now. Excitement has giS% 



form of agitation iias become less and less effective. During 1922 tlie 
conviction evidently strengthened in the minds of a section of the non- 
cooperators themselves that the deeiHton to boycott the Cbmicils had been 
a mistake, and that a radical change or programme was called for. This 
feeling came to a head at the Gaya congress in December, when the Council 
entry and no-change, parties came to grips, and the former was defeated 
The majority party, however, failed completely during the next three 
months to carry out their programme of collecting subscriptions and en- 
listing volunteers in order to resume civil disobedience in May. The 
sequel was the recent meeting of the All-India congress committee at 
Bombay, where the stvarajya party won at any rate a partial victory, and 
passed a resolution suspending the propaganda against Council-entry 
which had been approved at the Gaya congress. Since then there has been 
another committee meeting at Nagpur, with more dissensions, and appar- 
ently a special session of congress is to he convened. It is impossible to 
write these manceuvres up to date, as the^^ shift daily. 

85. At the present moment non-cooperation in Bihar and Orissa, as 
hitherto understood, is moribund, but whether any resurrection awaits it, 
no one can say. At the Gaya Congress practically all the representatives 
of Bihar voted with the majority or no change party, but a swing over in 
the opposite direction is by no means impossible, or even unlikely. On 
the other hand, the recognized leader of the non-cooperators in the province, 
Babu Eajendra Prashad, is staunch in his adherence to the original pro- 
gramme as laid down by Mr. Gandhi, and apparently he still retains his 
influence over the majority of the party. He will certainly not permit, if 
he can help it, the congress organization to be used by those who are striving 
to enter the Councils. In that case the prospects of the swarjya party at 
the elections are not bright. There is a great lack in their ranks of promi- 
nent or influential men, and they did not even begin to organize until the 
first days of June. No attempt has been made by them (or indeed by 
any other party) to take special steps in order to secure the registration of 
votei*s. It ma3^ be that action of this kind will be taken after the draft 
publication of the rolls, but at present, there are no signs of such a deve- 
lopment. In these circumstances it is impossible to predict whether the 
general election in the autumn will produce any great changes, or whether 
the second Beformed Council will differ much from the first. 

86, It is obvious that the refusal of many infiuential politicians to enter 
the Council and the organization of a party with the declared object of 
overthrowing the whole system of Government have deeply affected the 
working of the Beformed constitution. Parties do not exist within the 
Couneii because one of the two parties which do exist is outside the Cotmeil. 
For good or for evil this fact cannot hut have important results. It goes 
far to explain the attitude of the Legislative Couneii when questions of law 
and order come under discussion, and the way in which the Couneii reacts 
to the feeling prevailing out of doors. The mood of the Council, indeed 
eonstaoiitly varies as the tension in the political atmosphere increases or 
diminishes. When popular excitement has been stirred and the non-eo- 
operators have taken the field with vigour, Government may expect that 
constant attempts will be made within the Council to misrepresent the 
action taken and to throw obloquy upon its officers, and resolutions may 
be anticipated directly attacking the measures adopted in the interests of the 
public security. If, on the other hand, things are comparatively quiet and 
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the steps taken to restore order proved effective, tiie Council also is quies- 
cent and the tone of the debates drops to a lower key. In this respect the 
Council is extraordinarily responsive to public .opinion. 

On the other hand, the absence of a party which will deliberately adopt 
a wrecking policy has had this great advantage that it has given the Reforms 
a chance, though in assessing the working of the Reforms hitherto the fact 
that this party wavS absent and may in the future present itself, should never 
be forgotten. However, had wanton obstruction '' been advocated and 
practised from the outset, even by a section of the Council, intense friction 
must have been engendered, and the task of Government would have been 
rendered extremely difficult. As it is, the practical value of the Reforms 
as a path to progress has been demonstrated by actual fact, and the task 
(of their depreciators correspondingly rendered more difficult. Equally a 
number of members have gained experience of the actual working of Govern* 
ment which they never possessed before, and will be in a stronger position 
to exercise a restraining influence should the menace of organized obstruc- 
tion materialize. But that it may materialize is the unsolved question over- 
shadowing the second period of the Reformed era, and any experience 
gained during the first three years might prove a failure as a guide to the 
probabilities of the second. 

87, The attitude of the Council on the whole question of law and order 
Itas been disappointing. It is natural enough that the Indian politician 
should regard the non-eooperators and their leaders very differently from 
the European official. Many of them may have been his personal friends or 
colleagues, with whom he had worked in other days for political objects. 
The goal they seek to attain is that on which his own hopes are set, and he 
differs from them, not as to the ends but as to the means of their accom- 
plishment. He has accustomed himself, moreover, to constant condemnation 
of ‘ repressive ' action by Government, and the familiar shibboleths come 
easily to his lips. Every allowance must be made for considerations of 
this kind. But when that is done, enough remains to give cause for anxiety 
as to the future. The more sober and responsible leaders have not been 
backward in condemning many features of the non-cooperation campaign, 
hut when it is no longer a question of words but of action, Government 
cannot count, upon their unqualified support. Even those who were 
seriously alarmed by the events of 1921-22, and censured most strongly the 
attack on the framework of Government, shrank from voting in the Govern- 
ment lobby on such a matter as the notification under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. That it required soiiie courage to do so may he admitted, 
for the social forces enlisted on the side of non-cooperation were formidable, 
and the man who openly took his stand with Government could expect little 
mercy. 

I Thei^ are, however, deeper causes at work than those mentioned 
> aboye. There is an honest difference of opinion between European and 
Indian as^to the necessity or wisdom of what are known as ‘ repressive 
measures . To the Indian they are still essentially measures directed 
agamst his countrymen, by the European, and he has accustomed himself 
to think that the strong arm of the law is needlessly invoked, and that 
me most excited mob can he calmed and soothed by persuasive methods. 

a? loam that influence is not Government, nor does he realize 

mat the Executive Government is no longer solely responsible for law 

I^ogislative Council must take a share of the 
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88. Something should be said in conclusion of the various lines of 
attack adopted by the^ non-cooperation part:,' in their eiforts to make 
Crovernment impossible. One of the earliest was the attack on schools 
and colleges. It met with a certain amount of ’^success at the outset^ 
but this success was shortlived. It was not long before repentant pupils 
began to return to the Government institutions, and the difficulty of 
financing the national schools and colleges wma found to be very great. 
From April 1921 onwards both the number of these institutions and of 
the pupils attending them has steadily d'windled, and is no%v nearing 
the point of extinction. The attack on the law courts has been equally 
unsuccessful ; not many lawyers were found willing to abandon their 
practice, and of those who did so, the majority have since resumed it. 
The local arbitration courte also which were established as rivals to the 
Government courts very rapidly lost the confidence of the raiyats, who soon 
discovered that these bodies had other ends in view than the impartial 
administration of justice. The attempt to induce Government servants 
to resign' at no time met with success. In 1921 and 1922 a few officers 
gave up their posts^ but there was never any probability that their ex- 
ample would be largely followed. 

In the temperance campaign, which was carried on vigoriously during 
1921, a certain amount of success was undoubtedly obtained, and the 
excise revenue suffered materially both in that year and in the early 
months of 1922. Intimidation and pieketting were freely resorted to in 
order to prevent customers from entering the shops, but the hollowness 
of the temperance cry was soon obvious, for the ’direct result of the cam- 
paign in several districts, especially Hazaribagh, was an immense increase 
in illicit distillation, and it was discovered that the non-cooperators 
had freely preached that, when swaraj was obtained, every body would 
be at liberty to distil as much liquor as he pleased. The attack on 
foreign cloth was less successful. Something was done to popularize 
khaddar^ and obstruction in the way of intimidation and pieketting 
impeded the sale of foreign cloth, but the results were by no means com- 
mensurate with the energy expended. The organization of district and 
thana committees and the enlistment of volunteers was vigorously pushed 
in 1921, and a rather formidable organization was created. The measures 
taken under the Criminal Ijaw Amendment Act, however, proved effec- 
tive, and the organizatipn has now lost most of its poiver. 

89. Something should be said of the amount of success attained by 
non-cooperators in their efforts to obtain control of local bodies. They 
liav-e succeeded in doing this not only where they have secured an absolute 
majority in the local body, but also where they have elected a strong 
minority prepared to attend meetings i*egnlarly, for this often suffices 
to give them a practical working majority. This has occurred both at 
Gaya and at Bhagalpm*, and the administration of municipal affairs in 
both places under these auspices has been coiumpt and inefficient. The 
only District Board in which the non-cooperators have attained direct 
control is that of Monghyr, and they have done so owing to the irregular 
attendance of the other members. Here also the resxilt has been mal- 
administration. The other local bodies which have fallen into the hands 
of the non-cooperators are the local boards of Bihar (Batna distinct), 
Aurangabad (Gaya), Beguserai^ (Monghyr) and GopalganJ (Saran). and 
the municipalities of Bihar (Patna), Pu^iia (Manbhum), Bettiah (Cham- 
paran) and Samastipur (Darbhanga')'r It is significant, however, that' 



none of these bodies has yet taken up a hostile attitude to Goyernment or 
refused to cooperate with the local officers in municipal administration. 
Thus, for example, the Collector of Dpbhanga writes that in Samastipur, 
where the non-cooperators have obtained complete control of the muni- 
cipality (the chairman, vice-chairman and practically all the commis- 
sioners being non-co-operators), the efficiency of the municipality has not 
so far suffered, and the relations of the municipal authorities and the 
officers of Government continue to be good. Similarly the Collector of 
Shahabad vuites that the vice-chairman of the district board is a non- 
co-operator and chairman of both the khilafat committee and the Arrah 
congress committee, but his activities on the district board have not up to 
date been obstructive but rather the opposite, and he describes him as a 
hardworking, upright, energetic vice-chairman for whom he entertains much 
respect. In the Arrah municipality the non-cooperators have six mem- 
bers out of 18, and have succeeded by a policy of obstruction in making 
the administration of the municipality extremely uncomfortable. A few 
months ago when the chairmanship fell vacant, the non-cooperators by 
a clever manoeuvre got one of their party elected as chairman, but the 
Collector notes that the new chairman is apparently developing a sense 
of responsibility and seems prepared to work with the authorities rather 
than against them. 

So far, therefore, where the non-cooperators have captured local 
bodies, they have not lived up to their name, for they do not non- 
eooperate. It is quite possible, of course, that, if there were a revival 
of non-cooperation and the control of a larger number of local bodies 
were captured, a different line might be taken. Present experience, 
however, is that wh^n a local body falls into the hands of non-cooperators 
the administration is apt, with exceptions, to become inefficient and 
corrupt, but the local body does not necessarily set before itself the definite 
objective of a struggle with the Local Government. Experience, how- 
ever, is far too short to justify confident prophecy, the more so as new 
district boards and municipalities will shortly be elected on a different 
and widely extended franchise. 

90. This concludes a somewhat cursory summary of recent events, 
though even that has run to considerable length. It is hoped, however, 
that it has at least touched upon all incidents of major importance, and 
will convey an accurate picture of the happenings of the last three years. 


ANNEXUEB A. 

List of the Acts passed by the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council passed 

since 1st January 1921, 

1. The Bihar and Orissa Le- Provides for the payment of an 
gislative Council Deputy Presi- annual salary of Es. 3,000 to the Deputy 
dentes Salary Act, 1921, (B. & President of the Legislative Council 
O. 1. of 1921). 

2. The Jharia Water-Supply ^ Provides for filling casual vacancies 

(Amendment) Act, 1921 (B. & in the Water Board and correcting other 
O. 11 of 1921). minor defects in the principal Act. 

3. The Patna University Provides for certain formal changes 

CAmendment) Act, 1921 (B. & in the principal Act, rendered necessary 
O. I of 1922) . by the reformed constitution. 


4. The Bihar and Orissa designed to 

Court Fees (Amendment) Act, effect a snbstantial enhancement in the 
1922 (B. & 0. II of 1922). scale of Court-Fees. 

5. The Bihar and Orissa An important Act to provide for the 
Village Administration Act, establishment of a system of village gov- 
1922 (B. & 0. Ill of 1922). ernnient by the creation of union boards 

for the performance of administrative 
functions and of panehayats for the trial 
of petty civil and criminal eases. 

6. The Bihar & Orissa Civil Provides for a small change in the 

Courts (Amendment) Act, 1922 Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Courts 
(B. & 0. IV of 1922). Act, 1887. 

7. The Bihar and Orissa Provides for the repair and main- 
Private Irrigation Works Act, tenance of private irrigation works 
1922 (B. & 0. V of 1922). which the owners are unwilling or un- 
able to maintain. 

8. The Bihar and Orissa Provides for the coiitinl of the indga 

Minor Irrigation Works Act, tional resources of rivers and for the 
1922 (B. & 0. VI of 1922). coustruction, improvement and main- 
tenance h}' Government of irrigation 
v/orks on a smaller scale than that con- 
templated by the provisions of the Ben- 
gal Irrigation Act, 1876. 

9. The Bihar and Orissa An Act to consolidate and amend the 

Municipal Act, 1922 (B. & 0. whole of the law relating to munieipali- 
VII of 1922), ties in the province, and to introduce 

certain important changes of system. 

10. The Chota Nagpur En- Provides for certain minor amend- 

cumbered Estates (Amend- ments in the principal Act which ex- 
ment) Act, 1922 (B. & 0. VIII perience had shown to be necessary. 

of 1922). ; 

11. The Bihar and Orissa Provides for certain minor changes in 

Medical (Amendment) Act, the principal Act. 

1922 (B. & 0. IX of 1922), 

12. The Bihar and Orissa An Act to provide for certain im- 

liocal Self-Government (Amend- portant changes in the law relating to 
ment) Act, 1923 (B, & 0. I of district and local boards. 

1923). 

13. The Patna University Provides for a minor amendment in 

(Amendment) Act, 1923 (B. & the principal Act. 

0,11 of 1923), 

14. The Jharia Water-Supply ' : Provides for a minor amendment in ^ 

(Amendment) Act, 1923 (B. the principal Act. 

&0. Ill of 1923).,, 


ANNEXUEE B. ' 
Budget motions, 


— 

1st 

Session. 

4tli 

Session. 

' '.'Tth; ; „ ' 

Session.' - 

To tab 

' ' 1 ■■■■ 

2 

3 

4' , 

, '"^6 

(a) Number of motions for the reduction of 
omission of votes of which notice was 
given. 

• 142 

406 

312 

.860''' ', 

(b) Number of motions for the reduction or 
omission of votes actuali}- moved. 

55 

132 


260 

(c) Number opposed by Government but 
carried. 

10 

6 

3 

10 

(d) Number opposed by Government and 
defeated after a division. 

7 

, 12 ,, 

14 

33 

(e) Number opposed by Government and 
defeated without a division, or with- 
drawn. 

36 

100 

57 

193 

(/) Number accepted by Government or 
withdrawn on promise that reduction 
would be made. 

2 

14 

8 

24 


The figures against (e) include motions in respect of which Government agreed to effect 
smaller reductions than those moved. 

ANNEXUEE C. 


List of budget motions opposed by Government hut carried. 





Divisiok. 


Serial 

no. 

' ; ";'j 

Keference to date 
and page of Council 
proceedings. 

Budget motions. 

Ayes 

' Noes, 

Remarks,. 

1 



4 

5 

6 

1 

8th March 1921 — 
(Vol, I, no. 7, page 
352). 

Reduction by Rs. 30,000 of 
the item of Rs. 13,21,200 for 
“ Deputy Magistrates and 
Deputy Collectors under 

the head 6-Land Revenue. 

33 

24 



Do, page 364 

Omission of the provision of 
Ks. 93,445 for ‘‘ Rstabiish- 
ment of Settlement and As- 
sistant Settlement Officers ” 
for the Orissa revision settle- 
ment. 



No division. 


Do. page 375 

Omission of the provision of Rs. 
93,9.33 for “ Contingencies ” 
iii connection with the Orissa 
revision settlement. 





' Reduction by Rs. 10,000 of the 

-;;:dte|h,:v bf ' j Rs,;h'' for ' 

“ Travelling allowance of 

31 



W&Mi' 

9fh March 1921 — 
(Vol, I, no. 8, ]iase 

Reduction Rs. 6,000 of the ; 

item of Ks. 64,038 for “ head | 
warders’* and “warders of 


20 
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Division. . 


■'''Serial;' 

no. 

I Reference to date 
and page of Council 
proceedings. 

Budget motions. i 

1 -I 

■Ayes.'' 

1 

'.Noes, 

Remarks. 

1 

, ■■,2 ", 

'" ' 3' • , . 

4 ' ' 

.5 


6 

•■Otli"; March'' ,1921— 
(Vol. I, no. 8, page 
426). 

Omission of item of Rs. 19,718 
for “ Lump provision for a 
saloon for Superintendent of 
Police, E. L Railway.” 

33- 

1 ■ ' i9 '. 


7 

10th March 1921— 
(VoL I, no. 9, page 
44S), 

Reduction Rs. 10,000 of the 

provision of Rs. 25,000 for 
“ Experimental Sanitary 

Survey.” 

27 

25 


8 

10th March 1921— 
(Vol. I, no. 9, page 
466). 

Reduction by Rs. 60,000 of the 
item of Rs. 4,30,000 for 

“ Metalled roads.” 

1 ■■ 

■■ 

No division. 

9 

12th March 1921— 
(Vol. I, no. 11, 
page 535). 

Omission of the provision of 
Rs. 1,08,500 for “Agricul- 
tural and Veterinary build- 


! 

i. 

No division^ 

10 

14th March 1921 — 
(Vol. I, no. 12, 
page 578). 

i ings. 

Reduction by Rs. 20,00,000 
of the item of Rs. 34,05,000 
for “ Loans to municipali- 
ties, district or local boards 
and other local authorities.” 

24 

23 


11 

3rd March ' 1922 — 
(Vol IV, no. 14, 
page 891). 

Omission of the item of Rs. 
6,000 for “ Other Miscel- 
laneous Contingencies ” 

under “5-Land Revenue.” 

26 

16 



4th March 1922 — 
(VoLIV, no. 15, 
page 975). 

Reduction by Rs. 20,000 of the 
item of Rs. 84,550 for “ Buil- 
ding ” under “ 8-Forests.” 

20 

17 


13 

Do, page 985 

Bediiction by Rs. 20,000 of the 
item of Rs. 81,680 for “ Su- 
perior Officers ” under “ 8- 
Forests.” 

22 

16 


14 

'''"7th March " 'l'"922— '.'| 
(Vol IV, no. 17, 
page 1079). 

Omission of the item of Rs. 
3,000 for “ Duty allowance ” 
of the Deputy Registrar and 
Assistant Registrar, Patna 
High Court. 

17 



15 

Do. page 1086 

Reduction by Rs, 1,000 of the 
provision of Rs. 3,30,081 for 
“ High Court”. 

27 

15 


16 

8th March 1922— 
(Vol IV. no. 18, 
page 1170). 

Reduction by Rs. 25,000 of the 
item of Rs. 76,180 for “ Ad- 
dijtional police in Bhagalpur 
and othet districts,” 

20 

'■ ' ' '■■'■" 

' 15 



6th March 1923— 
(Vol VII, no. 15, 
page 837). 

Omission of the provision of i 
Rs. 84,063 for “ Ranchi re- 
- visibh^-s^tlement operari^ 

25 

24 : 


18 

6th March 1923— 
(Vol VII, no. 15, 
page 861). 

Omission of the item of Rs. 

13,100 for “ Deputy Com- 
‘ '::^-:'^;missipherioLRxc 

29 



19 

lOth March 1923— 
(Vol VII, no. 19, 
page 1133). 

Eeductiotx by Rs.- 1,500 of the 
item of: Rs, 8,040 for “Ex- 
ecutive Subordinate ” under 

22 ■ 

21 

The President 
gave a easting 

vote. 
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ANNEXURB D. 

Lisi of hiidget motions opposed hy the Government and defeated after a 

division. 


Division. 


Serial 

No. 

Reference to date and 
page of Council pro- 
ceedings. 

Budget motions. 

kyes. 

Nos. 

Remaeks. 

1 


,3 

4 

5 

'6. V 

i 

8th March 1921-~;(yoL I, 
no. 7, page 378). 

i 

Omission of the item of Es. 
54,000 for ” Lump provi- 
sion for revision settlement 
under “ Maintenance of 
land records in the Sambal- 
pur district.’’ 

27 

29 


2 

9th March 1921— (VoL 

I, no. 8, page 398). 

Reduction by Rs. 40,000 of 
the item of Rs. 71,600 for 
buildings of the Forest De- 
partment. 

12 

37 


3 

Do. page 419 

Reduction by Rs. 10,000 of 
tlie item of Rs. 1,72,000 for 
“ Petty Construction ” 

under the head “ 26-Police” 

24 

25 


'4. 

1 nth March 1921— Vol. 

I, no. 10, page 496). 

Omission of the provision for 
circuit houses at Patna and 
Gaya. 

26 

30 



12th March 1921— (Vol 

I, no. 11, page 520). 

Omission of the provision for 
“ Buildings for agricultural 
farms ” at Saharsa, Jamui 
and Nawada. 

28 

1 ,.29 


6 

Do. page 544 

‘ Omission of the provision of i 
Rs. 30,490 for the Orissa 
Coast Canal.” 

25 

26 



Do. page 551 

Omission of the provision of 
. Rs. 33,000 for “ Publicity 
Board.” 

14 

32 


8 

3rd March 1922— (YoL 
iV, no. 14, page 896). 

Reduction by Rs. 40,000 of 
the provision of Rs. 86,200 
for “ Total kanungo estab- 
lishment.” 

13 

26 


9 

3rd March 1922— (Vol 
IV, no. 14, page 919). 

Omission of the provision of 
Rs. 2,02,250 for “ Revision 
Settlement Operations, 

Orissa.” 

20 

26 


1 

4th March 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 15, page 944). 

Omission of the provision of 
Rs. 1,200 for “ Local allow- 
ance for the Personal Assis- 
tant to the Director of 
Land Records and Sur- 
veys.” 

m. ' 

13 

19 



Do. page 967 

Reduction by Rs. 50,000 of 
the item of Rs. 2,02,401 for 
“Allowances” under the 
head 6-Excise.** 

3 

21 



4th March 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 15, page 995). 

Omission of the item of Rs. 
10,000 for “ Lump provi- 
sion for revision of Provin- 
cial Service.” 

17 

21 



ANNBXUEE B—contd. 




: 

Division, 


\ Seda! : 

Eeference to date and 
page of Councii pro- 
ceedings. 

Budget motions. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Remarks. 


' V \,2' 

3 

4 

6 


IS', 

6th MiKoh 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 16, page 1012). 

Beduction by Rs. 2,00,000 of 
the demand under the 
head “ Iriigation, Naviga- 
gation. Embankment and 
Drainage Works — Work- 
ing Expenses.’’ 

16 

17 


14 

6th March 1922~(VoL 
IV, no. 16, page 
1031). 

Omission of the item of Bs. 
13,700 for “ Raising the 
cost of the Birupa weir and 
closing the crest shutters.” 

11 

15 


15 

Do. page 1070 

Omission of the item of Rs. 
17,438 for “ Purchase of 
tents ” under the head 
“ 22-General Administra- 
'■ .tion.”: 



A division was 
taken by a 
show of 

hands, but 
the figures 
have not been 

16 

8th March 1922— -(Vol 
IV, no. 18, page 
1153). 

Reduction by Rs. 40,000 of 
the item of Rs. 15,40,260 
for “ Executive Subordi- 
nates.” 

12 

16 

recorded. 

17 

8th March 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 18, page 
1161). 

Omission of the item of Rs. 
50,000 for “ Lump provi- 
sion for increase of armed 
police.” 

13 

20 


18 

9th March 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 19, page 
1250). 

Omission of the provision of 
Rs. 0,000 for “ Physical 
Education.” 

11 

' lo':,; 


19 

11th March 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 21, page 
1455). 

Omission of the provision of 
Rs. 33,000 for “ Publicity 
Bureau,” 

11 

17 


20 

6th March 1923— (Vol. 
VII, no. 15, page 
84S). 

Reduction by Rs. 3,15,937 of 
the provision of Rs. 
12,97,588 for “ Band Reve- 
nue Survey and Settlement.” 

20 

30 


21 

6th March 1923— (Vol. 
VII, no. 15, page 
884). 

Reduction by Rs. 50^000 of 
the provision of Rs. 8,82,600 
for “ District Executive Es- 
tablishment ” under “ 6- 
Excise.” ! 

14 

' 29 .: 


22 

7th March 1923— (Vol. 
Vn, no, 16, page 
906). 

Omission of the provision of 
Rs. 10,200 for “ Orissa 
canals new works,” 

23 

24 


23 

Do. page 928 

Omission of the item of Rs. 
4,000 for “ Constructing 
the Sundarpur minor dis- 
tributary from the Jajpur 
Canal” 

18 

22 


24 

9th March 1923— (Vol 
vn, no. 18, page 
1049), 

Beduction by Es, 100 cyf the 
item of Bs. 4,29,770 for 
** Dietary charges ” under 
the head ** 25-Jails and 
convict settlement.” 

21 

23 

{ 




L192HD 







ANNEXUEB It— conoid. 





Division. 


Serial 

Reference to date and 

Budget motions. 



Remarks, ' 

No. 

page of Council pro- 


Ayes. 

Noes. 



ceedings. 

y 

> 



i 

: 2 

3 

4 

' 5^' ' 


25 

loth March 1923— (Vol. 

Omission of the item of Rs. 

13 

2S 



VII, no. 19, page 

9,114 for “ Lump provision 





1105). 

for increase of armed police.’* 




26 

Do. page 1129 

Reduction by Rs. 1,600 of 

,'19 

20 



the item of Rs. 8,040 for 
Executive Subordinates ” 
under “ 26-Police.” 





27 

Do. page 1134 

Omission of the item of Rs. 

16 

21 



3,100 for “Lump pro- 
vision for a mounted ser- 
geant.” 

* 




28 

Do. page 1138 

Omission of the item of Rs. 

19 

25 



19,700 for “ Provision for 






a saloon for the Superinten- 
dent of Police, E. I. Rail- 






way.” 




29 

12th March 1923— (Vol, 

Reduction by Rs. 5,00,000 of 

18 

24 



VII, no. 20, page 

the demand under “26- 





1154). 

Police.” 




30 

13th March 1923— (Vol. 

Reduction by Rs. 100 of the 

11 

19 



VII, no. 21, page 

demand under “ 32-Medi- 





1249). 

cal.” 




31 

14th March 1923— (Vol. 

Omission of the provision of 

Nil 

27 



VII, no. 22, page 
1291). 

Rs. 6,000 for “ Residence 
for the Sub-divisional 





Officer, Kendrapara.” 




32 

Do. page 1304 

Reduction by Rs. 4,38,000 of 






the demand of Rs. 15,77,400 
for “ Original Works — 
Buildings (Reserved).” 

15 

27 


33 

Do. page 1321 

Omission of the item of Rs. 

! 

25 



30,000 for “ Construction 






of buildings for the Bhagal- 
pur Eila School.” 





ANNEXURB E. 


Supplementary Budget Demands. 



1st 

Ses-, 

'.sion, 

2nd 

Ses- 

i-slon.;: 

3rd 
Bes- 
, sion. 

4th 

Ses- 

sion. 

6th 

Ses- 

sion. 

i 

6th 
■ Ses- 
1 sion. 

7th 

Des- 

sion. 

iTotai 


2 

3 

4 

:5;v;: 

1 6 

7 



(a) Number of siippleraentary votes 
asked for. 


6 

3 

19 


11 

20 ^ 

65 

(b) Number carried after a division 




2 

2 

2 


7 

(c) Num her defeated after a di vision 

• * ’ 

■■ 







(d) Number carried without a 
division. 

.. 

6 

**d 

’i? 

■ 



*58 

(e) Number withdrawn .. 

: V ■ 

* * 

. . 


.. 


* * i 



For motiotts tot red «= ctions of supxdementary votes see list 5 A (6). 


ANNEXUEB . B.— cO'wM. 
Besoliitmis, 


* — : 

1st 

Ses- 

sion. 

2nd 

Ses- 

sion. 

3rd 

Ses- 

sion. 

4 th 
Ses- 
sion. 

5th 

Ses- 

sion. 

6th 

Ses- 

sion, 

7 th 
Ses- 
sion. 

TotaL 

1' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■7 

8 

.9 

(a) Number of resolutions 

34+ 

1* 

36+ 

2* 

10+ 

1* 

25+ 

2* 

2t 

3 + 
P 

4+ 

1* 

14 

126+ 

g’tc 

2t 

(b) Number of resolutions opposed 
by Government but carried after 
a division. 

2 

4 

1 

2 

• » 

2 

: ■ 2 

13- 

(bb) Number opposed by Govern- 
ment but carried without a divi- 
sion. 

i 

1 


,.l 

i 

1 

1 

5^ 

(c) Number of resolutions opposed 
by Government and defeated 
after a division. 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 2 

. . 

■ ^ 

I5> 

(d) Number defeated without a di- 
vision or withdrawn. 

7 

14 

3 

10 

1 

1 

3 

'39^ 

(e) Number accepted by Govern- 
ment and carried. 

16 

9 

3 

9 


.. 

6 

4^ 

(/) Number of resolutions not defi- 
nitely opposed by Government. 

(In some cases Government depre- 
cated the passing of the resolu- 
tion, and in others was neutral) 

5 

3 

2 

1 




11 


* special motions, 
t Government resolutions. 


ANNEXURE ¥. 

List of resolutions opposed by Government but carried. 



Beference to date 


Division. 


Serial 

No. 

and page of 
Council 
proceedings. 

Besohitions. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Eemakks. 




4 

5 

■ ■ ■ d ■■ 


30th March 1921— (Vol 
I, no. 19, page 963). 

Besolution re appointment of 
a committee to inquire into 
the grievances of Govern- 
ment press employes: 

21 



WMMi 

30ih March 1921— {Vol 
I, no. 19, page 984). 

i Resolution re limitation of the 

1 annual exodus to Banchi to 
! three months and to the 
i minimum number of offi- 

;. 23 

21 


3 

28th duly 1021— (Vol 
II, no. 1, page 49). 

Besolution re suspension of 
j business for 1 hour for Mu- 
1 hammadans’ Friday Prayers. 

24 

21 


Wl0§l 

25th July 1921— (Vol 
II, no, 6, page 263). 

Besolution re stopping the 
creation of new posts in the 

27 

21 



Imperial and Provincial Ser- 
vices till the question of re- 
trenchment has been dealt 






with finally. 
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ANNBXURl F—contd. 



Beference to date 
and page of 
Council 
proceedings. 


Division, 


Serial 

No. 

Besolutions. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Remarks, 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

, V: ", 6 

6 

27th July 1921— (Vol. 
n, no. 8, page 408). 

Besolution re ap})ointment of a 
committee to inquire into 
the condition of the Maha- 
rani of Bettiah and the 
management of Bettiah es- 
■' tate. 

36 

22 


6 

28th July 1921— (Vol. 
n, no. 9, page 483). 

Resolution re authorization of 
members of Legislative 
Council to keep fire arms 
without licenses. 

30 

18 


7 

1 24th November 1921 — 
(Vol III, no. 3, page 
. 97). „ . , 

Resolution re increase of listed 
posts in the Provincial Civil 
! Service. 

26 

18 


1 

IS 

17th February 1922— 
Vol IV, no. 11, page j 
692). 

■■■■■' 

Resolution re reconsideration 
of the paper-book rules of 
the Patna High Court. 

14 

12 



20th March 1922 — (Vol 
IV, no. 22, page 1523) 

Besolution re appointment of a 
committee to inquire into 
the disturbed condition of 
the Champaran district. 

21 

1 

13 


iO 

7th December 1922 — 
(Vol VI, no. 4, page 
159). 

Besolution re withdrawal of 
the notification declaring 
the Bantal Parganas to be a 
backward tract. 

, ' ::;;38'\ 

20 



8th December 1922 — 
(Vol VI, no. 5, page 
235). 

Besolution re amalgamation 
of the assessment and col- 
lection departments of the 
Son canals. 

32 

24 



17th February 1923— 
(Vol VII, no. 7, page 
378). 

Besolution re release of politi- 
cal prisoners. 

25 

23 


13 

17th March 1923— (Vol. 
VII, no. 24, page 
1447). 

Besolution re cancellation of 
increase in the Son canal 
water rates. 

24 

1 

15 




22X 


List 0f ' resolutions opposed by Government and defeated.after a division. ^ 





Division*, 


Serial 

no. 

Reference to date and 
page of Council pro- 
ceedings. 

Resolutions. 

Ayes. . j 

!?^oes. 

RBMAB'KS. 

1 

" "2 ■ 

3 

4, 

5 

, 6'; '■ 

I 

I8tb, March 192i~-(¥ol 

I, no. 14, page 689). 

Resolution re appointment of 
a committee to inquire into 
the condition of depressed 
classes. 

16 

24 


2 

22nd March 1921— {Vol. 
I, no. 17, page 900). 

Resolution re abolition of the 
sale manufacture and con- 
sumption of liquors and 
intoxicating drugs for medi - 
cinal purposes within a year. 

10 

32 


3 

31st March 1921 — (Vol. 

X no. 20, page 1042). 

Resolution re opening of agri- 
cultural and artizan classes 
in primary schools. 

16 

21 


4 

19th July 1921— (Vol. 

11, no. 2, page 56). 

1 

Resolution re establishment of 
an intermediate college at 

1 Ranchi. 

*►16 

♦23 

♦The divisioa 
was actually 
on an amend* 
ment, the 

substant i v © 
motion being 
defeated 
without a^di* 
vision. 

5 

21st July 1921— (Vol. 

II, no. 4, page 168). ' 

Resolution re abolition of chau- 
kidari tax in Orissa. 

25 

29 


6 

26th July 1921— (Vol. i 
IX no. 7, page 346). ' 

Resolution re establishment of 1 
Charitable dispensaries in : 
temporary houses. 

: 17 

i 

29 , 


7 

29th July 1921— (Vol. 
II, no. 10, page 580). 

Resolution re prohibition of 
sale of intoxicants during 
religious festivals. 

16 

19 


8 

29th July 1921— (Vol. 
II, no. 10, page 595). 

Resolution re extension of 
Muhurram holidays. 

15 

17 


9 

1st December 1921 — 
(Vol. Ill, no. 8, page 
403). 

Resolution re filling up of 
posts not reserved for the 
Indian Civil Service by 
members of that service. 

8 

17 


10 

17th February 1922 — 
(Vol. IV, no. 11, page 
682). 

Resolution re extension of 
trial by jury to Crown cases 
involving imprisonment of 
more than three months. 

5 

11 


11 

21st March 1922— (Vol. 
IV, no. 23, page 1591 

Resolution re arbitration in 
) civil and revenue courts. 

0 

17 


12 

15th August 1922 — Vol 
V, no. 7, page 374). 

. Resolution re cancellation of 
the order regarding pay- 
ment of compensation to 
the Chautarwa factory in 
the Champaran district. 

19 

28 


13 

24th August 1922 — 
(VoL V, no. 13, page 
875). 

Resolution re appointment of 
a committee to inquire into 
the complaints of political 
prisoners. 

Appointment . of selection 
! committees for appoint- 

ments by nomination. 

20 

27 


14 

17th February 1923 — 
(Vol. VII, no, 7, page 
352). 

* * 


Only one*mem* 
her voted in. 
support of the 
resolution.# ■ 
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List of resolutions opposed iy Government and defeated after a divisiovr-^ 

contd. 





Division. 


Serial 

no. 

Reference to date and 
page of Council pro- 
ceedings. 

Resolutions. 

Ayes. 

Noes. 

Eemaeks. 

1 


3 


,5 ' 1 

6 

as 

16th March 1923— (Vol. 
VII, no. 23, page 
1381). 

Resolution re option of filing 
plaints, etc., in eourts in 

1 ' . Drdu script. 

1 ' ’ 

9 

28 


1$: 

17th February 1922— i 
(Vbl. 1, no. 4, page 1 

m).. ; 

1 

i;:' ' f 

Resolution re d-ppointmont of 
a committee to report on 
retrenchments in expendi- 
diiture in the various jde- 
partments of Government. 

i 


It was opposed 
by Govern- 
ment, but car- 
ried without 
a division. 

17 

19th July 1921— (Vol, 
II, no. 2, page 88). 

Resolution re the appointment 
of an honorary Vice-Chan- 
cellor for Patna University, 
instead of a salaried ofiicer. 

•• 


Ditto. 


24th January 1922 — 
(Vol. IV, no. 1, page 

Resolution re the withdrawal 
of the notification under the 
Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the release of per- 
sons convicted for the 
breach of the term of that 
notification. 


j 

Ditto. 

t9 

8th December 1922 — 
(Vol. VI, no. 
page 254). 

Resolution re financing of pri- 
mary education, etc., out of 
increased revenue from court 

•• 

.. 

, '.Ditto. 


and registration fees. 


- 


20 

16th March 1923— (Vol 

Resolution re construction of 



Ditto. 


VII, no. 23, page 
1415). 

a hospital at Sonepur. 

' 1 


■' 



Lettemo. 1456-C., dated the 12th September 1923. 


jFrom — The Chief Secretary to the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment. 

As promised in paragraph 1 of Sifton’s demi-official letter no. 1362-C., 
dated the 14th August 1923, on the working of the Eeformed Constitu- 
tion, I am desired to forward a further list of annexures giving statistics 
of the last session of the Legislative Council as regards legislation, resolu- 
tion, etc. During the session 320 questions were asked of which 109 were 
supplementaries. In order to complete the statistics for the life of the 
1st reformed council these should be added to the figures already given. 
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ANNBXUEE A. 


List of Bills passed by the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council at its 

8th Session. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Bill 

Date passed by the 
Council. 

Bemaeks. 

"I'..' 


3 

■ 4 ■■ 

1 

The Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
(Amendment) Bill. 

27th August 1923 , . 

Provides for the exclusion of 
oertain contracts of a com- 
mercial character relating to 
timber and other items of 
forest produce from the juris- 
diction of the revenue courts. 

2 

The Bihar and Orissa State 
Aid to Industries Bill. 

Ditto 

i Provides for assistance in the 
establishment and develop- 
ment of Industries that have 
an important bearing on the 
economic development of the 

3 

The Bihar and Orissa Food 
Adulteration (Amendment) 
Bill. 

28th August 1923 .. 

L/i. Lr V iii 

Provides for the prevention of 
sale of impure or adulterated 
drugs. 


These Bills have not yet received the assent of His Excellency the Governor. 


ANNEXURE E. 


Supplementary Budget Demands. 


Serial 

No. 

8th Session* 


i 

' .2 ■ ■ ■ 

3 



The number of supplementary votes as- 
ked for. 

37* 

*Includmg 10 demands for excess 
grants. 

m 

The number carried after a division . . 

2 

(C) 

The number defeated 

. 1 

Defeated without a division. The 
decision was left by Govern* 
inent to the non-oihcial mem- 
bers. 

id) 

The number carried without a division 

34 


(e) 

The number withdrawn 

.. 



fcANNBXUEBP.; 



Besolutions. 

(a) The number of resolutions moved .. ... 4 

(b) The number of resolutions opposed by Government, 

but carried after a division ... . . 1 

(hb) The number opposed by Government but carried 

without a division . . . . . . 1 

(o) The number of resolutions opposed by Government 
and defeated after a diTOion 
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' ANEXURE F— cowM. 

(d) The number defeated 'without a division or with- 

drawn . . • • • • • • * - 

(e) The number accepted by Government and carried . . . . 

(/) The number of resolutions not opposed by Govern- 
ment and carried .. •• •* 1 Carried 

without a division. 


List of Resolutions opposed 'by Government but carried. 





Divisiok. 


Serial 

No. 

.'"'V'''' i 

Reference to date of 
Council Proceedings. 

i Resolutions. 

Ayes. 

Noes, 

' Remarks. .. ' , 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

m 

31st August 1923 

30th August 1923 

Abolition of whipping as a 
punishment in j ails. 

General pardon to all political 
prisoners to render them 
eligible for election to the 
local Council. 

37 

21 1 

No Division, 


List of resolutions opposed by Government and defeated after a division^ 


1st September 1923 . . 

Withdrawal of notification re- 

10 

34 

garding application of the 
Bihar and Orissa Local Self- 
Government (Amendment) 





Act to the ChOta Nagpur 
Division. 




CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

Letter No. 134-1., dated the 28th July 1923. 

Prom — The Chief Secretary to the Government of the Central 
Provinces, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment. 

With reference to your letter xio. D.-917, dated the 23rd April 1923, 
I am desired to forward, for the information of H. E. the Viceroy a note 
on the working of the reformed constitution in the Central Provinces and 

NOTE ON THE WORKING OP THE REFORMED CONSTITUTION 
IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 

The Reform Government was inaugurated in Decemheir 1920, when 
the province was raised to the status of a Governor's provinces, and Sir 
Prank Sly, K.C.SX, I.C.S., was appointed the first Governor. 


: ■ ■ ■ A.— The Executive . Government, \ 

2. Consiitution and personnel,— In additioii to tlie Governoi^ the 
Executive Government consists of two members of the Executive Council 
and two Ministers. These appointments were filled by 

(1) Meralers of the Executive Council, 

(a) The Honourable Mr. B. F. Standen, C.S.I., C.I.E., LG.S. His 
portfolio includes Land Eevenuey Settlements, Land Eecords, Famine 
lielief, Forests, Irrigation and Finance. 

(¥'1 The Honourable Sir M. V. Joshi, Kt. He holds charge of the 
portfolio of Criminal and Civil Justice, Police, Jails, Eegistration, 
Factories and Income Tax. 

(2) Ministers, 

(c) The Honourable Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, I.S.O. He is in charge of 
Agriculture, Co-operative Credit, the Development of Industries, Civil 
Veterinary Department and Excise. 

(d) The Honourable Eao Bahadur N. K. Kelkar. His portfolio 
includes Local Self-Government, Education, Public Works, Medical and 
Public Health Departments. 

His Excetieney the Governor holds direct charges of the Political 
Military and Appointments portfolios. 

The Executive Government thus consisted of two officials (including 
the Governor) and three non-officials. 

There was some criticism of this personnel, because it contained no 
representative of the northern Hindi-speaking part of the province, bixt 
it was generally accepted that no member of sufficient outstajiding merit 
had been returned by the northern constituencies to justify selection to a 
post in the Executive Government. 

There has been no change in the personnel of tlie Executive Goveim- 
ment. 

The distribution of porifolios has wcu'ked fairly well, but some diffi- 
culty has been felt occasionally from the fact that the Member in charge 
of Finance also administers several important departments. The distri- 
bution of porifolios ])e tween the two Ministers results in a somewhat 
uneciual division ox work, but it does not seem at present capable of im- 
provement. 

3. Allocation of funds to reserved and transferred subjects,— iLhe 
joint purse system has been followed, and action under Devoliition Eiile 
32 has not been found necessary. The great financial stringency, in- 
creased by the famine of 1920-21, has tended to simplify the distribution 
of funds between reserved and transferred subjects, because the amount 
available for new expenditure has been infinitesimal. It has also 
emphasised the importance , of the Finance Department. Under these 
conditions, no real difficulty hip^ been experienced in making a budget 
acceptable to both halves of the Executive Government, both Ministers 
Having cheerfully submitted to a reduction in their department budgets 
in the interests of the solvency of the province. It is recognised that the 
transferred side of the Government, comprises the main spending depart- 
ments w'here development is most required. 

4. Readjustment of esiaUishments necessitated hy the Reform , — ^The 
, number of Secretaries and XInder Secretaries (thre^ each) has not been. 

increased, but the Chief Secretary has he‘en relieved by making the 
L192HD 
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Director of Public Instruction also Secretary for Education, and the 
Bevenue Secretary by making the Commissioner of Settlements the 
Secretary for Settlements and Land Records. The cost of the Secretariat 
has remained practically the same, and the additional expenditure of 
Rs. 3,33,000 on the appointments of the Governor, two Members of Council 
and two Min-isters, is in part covered by the saving of Rs. 1,79,500 from 
the abolition of the posts of Chief Commissioner and Financial Com- 
missioner. 

5. Co-operation between the Executive Oovernment aiid the Legisla- 
ture , — In addition to the coinjnittee on Public Accounts, standing 
committees of members of the Legislative Council have been ap- 
pointed in all che principal chipartments.’*^ These eommUtees arc 
advisory. They familiarise the im-mbers with the working of the 
administration and give them the opportunity to influence the policy 
of the Government. They also make more intimate the relatioiis 
between the Executive and the Legislature, and give to the Government 
a most useful way of ascertaining the trend of public opinion. Their 
work^ has been of considerable value/. Special committees, on which 
non-official members of the Legislative Council w'ere in a majority, 
have been appointed from time to time to make recommendations regard- 
ing important questions, such as the improvement of the conditions of 
the depressed classes, travelling allowances, retrenchment, educational 
curricula, vocational training and the like. 

The Public Accounts Committee, constituted under rule 33 of the 
Legislative Council Rules, also acts as a Finance Committee. The pre- 
limir.ary budget is placed before this committee in December and full 
information affoi'ded on all points on which information is required. 
This system, which was adopted for the first time in connection with the 
current year’s budget, has greatly simplified the passage of the budget 
through the Council in the March Session. 

Reference may also be made to the Retrenchment Committee W'hich 
was constituted early in 1922. Copies of the report of this committee 
have already been supplied to the Gov'ernment of India and the action 
taken by Government on its recommendations has been published in a 
Resolution, a copy of which is forwarded with this report.! It is 
imquestionahle that had this committee not been appointed, the Legis- 
lative Council would not have consented to the passage of the Central 
Provinces Court Pees and Stamp Acts in January of this year. 

One important factor in the working of the Reform Scheme has been 
the predilection of Indian opinion for the consideration of all important 
problems by a committee rather than by the department concerned and 
by discussion in the Legislative Council. The local Government desires 
to lay great stress on the educative effect of such committees ; it believes 
that the members by this time generally recognise the complexity of ad- 
ministrative problems and the good faith and disinteneistedness of Gov- 
ernment officers, and that this belief has gradually permeated the Legis- 
lative Council and been reflected in its attitude. 

Council Secretaries have been appoirted, but as yet they have not 
made their influence felt in any marVti degree or won a recognized 
posirion in the provincial constitution. Ir has been found difficult to 

*(1) Finance, (2) Judicial, Police, Jaila and General Administration, (3) 
liiod’' ^evenuo Settlement aiad Land Fot^ts,. (6) Imgation,'. (6) 

aniPtiBlfc Wbrls, aiiidJiedlcal 

(9') Gb'-opemtive* Credit and ^ ' . ; , 
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keep them in touch with the work of the Government^ and this change 
has hitherto been a failure. , , 

6. The Reforms and local Self-Government . — Since the eonstitiitioa 
of the Itefonii Governments, one measure of tirst class importance in 
connection wuth local Self-Government, oris., the Municipalities Act, has 
passed into lave. In addition rules have been framed under the local 
Seif-Goyernment Act, though the Act itself was passed before the new 
Legislative Council was formed. The general line of policy, which is 
pressed on Government, both from within and without the Council in 
connection with local Self-Government, is the necessity of freeing these 
bodies almost entirely from official control : this line of policy has com^ 
mended itself to^ the Ministry of local Self-Government as tending to 
increase the initiative and sense of responsibility of members of local 
bodies thereby fitting them to take their place in any system of responsible 
Government wiiieh may be introduced in this country. The Munici- 
palities Act, therefore, is designed to give effect to this policy so far as 
present conditions permit, and its chief features may be stated as the 
extension of the municipal franchise, the reduction of official and 
nominated members of municipalities, the extension of the powers of 
Municipal Committees and the reduction of official control. Generally 
the Legislative Council has paid great attention to matters connected 
with local Self-Government and the importance of local bodies as a train- 
ing ground for future legislators is fully recognised. 

B. — The Legislature. 

7. Constitution and its working. — The new Legislative Council con- 
sists of 53 elected members, two ex-officio members of the Executive 
Council and 15 nominated members, of whom not more than eight may 
be officials, total 70 members. It entered on its important duties with 
little previous experience of public affairs. It included only five non- 
officials who had been members of the pre-reform Council, some others, 
mostly from the few urban constituencies, had previously taken part 
in local affairs, but a considerable proportion of the rural members %vere 
making their first entry into public life. A substantial proportion of 
the; members carry very little weight in their constituencies or in public 
life, and are not qualified for a seat in the Council by influence, ability 
or force of character. The -personnel of this Council has thus been quite 
exceptional. In spite of these drawbacks, the Legislative Council has, 
on the whole, shown an increasing sense of responsibility in the exercise 
of the large powers conferred by the Government of India Act. There 
was at first a tendency to adopt an attitude of opposition to all Govern- 
ment measures and to criticiset unduly Government servants and theie 
actions, but with increasing experience this tendency has been much less 
appaient. 

* The Honourable Sir G. M, Chitnavis, K.C.I.E., a non-official gentle 
man with wide experience of the pre-reform Legislative Council of the 
Government of India, wms appointed President of the local Legislative 
Council, and it is largely due to his guidance that a good standard of 
parliamentary procedure has characterised its proceedings which have 
been eqpdueted with dignity, and. .orderly progress. Much important 
work has be3ii accomplislied. ^ There .is an increasing belief in the future 
of the Legislative Council, wider appreciation of the considerable powers 
that it exercises, and U' greater d^^reiw^^ the reform ‘iseheme of 
Government for the advancement ''■# tW prOftnoe albng the ‘‘road M 
responsible self-government. 


8. Qovernmcnt Acts liave been passed by the 

present Council, and three Bills that have been introduced are still before 
the Council, the Land Rev einie (Amendment) Bill, the Tenancy (Amend* 
n^eiuj Bill and the bettlement Bill. In connection with the last, no 
step has beteh taken after introduction ; both the others ^yere referred 
to a Select Committee, which has recommended a few nnimportant 
changes in the Land Revenue Bill and none in the Tenancy Bill. 

Only one legislative measure was defeated, the Court Fees BilL 
{I of 1922), the motion to refer it to a Select Committee being lost in, 
the March sessions of 1922 by 32 votes to 22 ; there was opposition 
to any increase in the cost of litigation, but the main argument for 
rejection was that Government ought to balance the budget by re- 
trenchment and not by fresh taxation. The motion -was revived in 
the November session of 1922 and carried by 36 votes to 17, the 
majority of the members having realized that retrenchment alone would 
not save tlie financial situation and that fresh taxation was necessary. 
The Bill was passed into law in January 1923 with few changes, and 
at the same time the Stamp (Amendment) Act was also passed. 

The Municipalities Act, the High School Education Act and the 
University Act were measures that aroused much interest. There was 
a tendency on the part of non-official members to oppose Government 
representation on the bodies to be constituted under these Acts and 
Government's power to control the working of them, but this opposition 
did not meet with much success. As regards the University Act, this 
result was, perhaps, in some degree due to the attitude adoi^ted by a 
large number of uion-oificial members in the March sessions of 1923, 
when the Bill as reported by the Select Committee came up for final 
consideration. University education being subject to legislation by 
the Indian Legislature, the previous sanction of the Governor General 
was obtained to the introduction of the Bill It was subsequently 
pointed out that previous sanction was also required to every amend- 
ment that it was proposed to move, and when the proposed amend- 
ments were submitted lor ^sanction, a few were disallowed. Ignoidng 
the legal position, many members, treated the disallowance as an un- 
warrantable infringement of the Gouncirs right to deal with a trans- 
ferred subject, and to mark their resentment refrained from moving 
the amendments standing in their names to which sanction had been 
received. In consequence, the discussion at the last stage of the Bill 
was confined to certain ^amendments designed to secure Muhammadan 
representation on the University authorities. These amendments re-^ 
ceived no support except from the Muhammadan members and the 

*I of 1921 — ^Financial Commissioner's Functions Act. 

II of 1921 — ^Deputy President's Salary Act. 

I of 1922 — Local Authorities ' Loans (Central Provinces) Amendment 
^ Act. 

II of 1922 — ^IMxmicipalties' Act. s. 

III of 1922 — High School Education Act. 

I of j923 — Central Provinces Court Fees Act. 

II of 1923 — Indian Stamp (Central Provinces) Amendment Act. 

Ill of 1923 — ^Deputy President's Salary (Repealing) Act. 

IV of 3923— Canal Management (Amendment) Act. - 
_ . Y of 1923 — -Nagpur University Act. 
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two representatives of the depressed eiasses, and no provision for com- 
munal representation was inserted in the Bill, Aiiotlier noteworthy 
feature in connection with the discussion of this measure was the 
clea-^ age between the non-officiai representatives of tlie north and south 
of the province ; this arose over the proposal to coniine tlie more ad- 
vanced studies to the Nagpur Colleges, and niiglit Inive ended in the 
wreck of the Bill but for a concession in the matter' that was made to 
the -Northern interests. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that there has been a distinct 
improvement in tlie attitude of non-ofiieial members towards Govern- 
ment legislation during the term of the Council. A somewhat wdder 
acquaintance with the problems of administration and clearer appre- 
ciation of Government's aims have lessened the suspicion entertained 
of Government's measures. ‘Welcome evidence of tlie change in attitude 
was found in the passing of the Court Fees and Stamp Acts, and in a 
lesser degree in the Select Committee’s handling of the Land Eevenue 
and Tenancy (Amendment) Bills. 

9. Privale Bills . — Notice was given of four private Bills but none have 
come before the Council, 

The first was a Bill for the Prevention of Cow^ Slaughter. It was 
an objectionable measure and the Governor proposed to certify, under 
section 72-D (4) of the Government of India Act, that it affected the 
tranquillity of the province and disallow introduction, if the member 
did rot withdraw it. When it was submitted to the' Government o£ 
India they ruled that it was a Bill requiring previous sanction and as 
the member did not apply for sanction it was not necessary to disallow 
it. , 

The second wms a temperance Bill, the object of which was the 
introduction of local option, with total prohibition as the ultimate goaL 
The Bill having been altered so as to cover country liquor only, the 
Governor accorded sanction under section 80-C of the Government of 
India .Act. The Bill did not obtain a sufticiently high place in the 
ballot for private business for three sessions, and thereafter the notice 
was rot renewed. The opinion of the Council is believed to have 
changed substantially in this matter, but it is more dilneult to estimate 
public opinion outside. Notice ^vas given of a Bill to amend the Land 
Eevenue Act with the object of enlarging the rights of holders of abadi 
sites. The drafting was so defective and the- exact intention so obscure that 
the Bill w-as returned to the member for reconsideration. He took no 
further action, and the notice was treated as willidrawn. 

The same member gave notice of a Bill to amend the Tenancy Act, 
so as to alter tlie periods for which oeeupancy tenants may give sub-leases. 
The Government of India having pointed out that sanction was necessary 
under section 80-A (3) (h) of the Goveimnient of India Act, the member 
was directed to apply for sanction and nothing further has been heard 
from him in the matter. 

10. Financial Business . — In 1921 the total budget dcraand presented 
to the Council was Es. 6,54,73,425. The members had only a short 
time to study the budget before they were called upon to discuss it, and 
complaint was made on that score ; many, of them lacked the ex|)erienee 
necessaxw to understand details of , the budget as presented to them, and 
the Council as a whole had ,not' iks- feet. The situation wm 
reflected in the debate and the reduction voted. The total reduction was 
Es. 3,87,541, and the bulk of it' wasidtie.td'the rejection of a demand, under 
Forests* ' for Ks. 1| lakhs for ,a saw*mili and of another, under Publie 


Health, for a grant of Es. 4 lakh to the Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
Demands were also refused which related to the salaries of certain ap- 
pointments, which the Council considered unnecessary. Of the reductions 
in the demands Rs. 17,816 only wer^^ restored by Ilis Excellency the 
Crovernor in exercise of the powders conferred by section 72-D of the Govern- 
ment of India Aci. 

In August, 1921, a supplementary demand for Rs. 65,000 to give 
effect to the Secretary of State’s orders as to the scale of pay to be drawm 
by Deputy Commissioners of the Provincial Service was refused by the 
Council, but was restored by the Governor. 

In 1922, faced with a considerable deficit and the prospect of fresh 
taxation, of which something has been said in connection wdtii legislation, 
the Council was evidently not convinced that Government had done all 
that w^as possible by w-ay of retrenchment, and Government announced its 
decision to appoint a Retrenchment Committee of six non-official members 
of the Legislative Council and one Government official. The total demand 
of Rs. 5,24,95,700 was, how^ever, reduced by Rs. 10,96,944. Members w^ere 
in a better position to criticise the budget, thanks to the experience gained 
in the previous year, the longer time given them to study the budget and 
the fact that it had been published in Hindi for the benefit of those mem- 
bers who did not know English. The reduction was distributed over many 
heads, the largest reduction being made, in lump sums, from the demands 
under Land Revenue — Survey and Settlements Establishment (Rs. 1 lakh), 
Irrigation (Rs. 4 lakhs) and Agriculture (Rs. 2 lakhs). The Gov’^ernor was 
under the necessity of restoring Rs. 4,53,510 or more than 40 per cent, 
of the amount that the Council had refused to vote. Towards the end 
of the year the Retrenchment Committee reported their x'ecoinmendations, 
and they have been the subject of many resolutions and questions ; they 
were made the occasion of a motion for the adjournment of the Council in 
the November sessions of 1922. The debate on that motion convinced 
most members that tlie action possible to Government on the recommenda- 
tions of the committee ^vould not result in anything like a complete or 
satisfactory restoration of the financial position and this conviction w^as 
an important factor in persuading the Council to pass the taxation pro- 
posals of Government. It must be added that this conviction does not 
amount to complete satisfaction 'with Government’s treatment of the recom- 
mendations, which continued, and wull continue, to afford material for 
interpellation and debate. 

The atmosphef^e, how’cver, created by the time the budget of 1923 was 
introduced, resulted in that budget having a much smoother passage than 
its predecessor. Government had made a reduction in the total demand 
presented to the Council (Rs, 4,80,58.666), and the Council wurs not pre- 
pared to reduce much further. The total amount which the Council 
refused to vote was Rs. 2,07,200, more than half of which (Rs. 1,09,400) 
was cut from the provision for Deputy Superintendents and Cii’cle 
Inspectoi's of Police, wdiose numbers it was proposed, on the strength of 
the Retrenchment Committee’s report, to decrease. * Rs. 93,400 of this 
was pstoi-ed, as -was also a sum of Rs. 25,800, the total demand for the 
Chief Conservator’s establishment, which had been refused. In alL 
Es. 1,36,100 was restored. 

It cannot be said that the Council has made any serious attempt 
to extend its financial powders. There is no doubt that members desire to 
have control of non- voted items of expenditui'e and are not satisfied with 
being. allowed, as they 'were in 1922 and, 19237.to discuss them. There have 
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been instances of motions to refuse establishment provision for officers 
■whose pay is non-voted ; but these have all been in connection with reserved 
depai’tments and the Conneil has known that an}’ necessary provision 
refused by it would be restored. Only one such motion was successful, 
that referred to in the preceding paragraph ; it was made to emphasize 
the Couneirs view that a Chief Conservator is \mnecessaiw. There have 
also been motions to reduce the provision for Pi'ovincial Service officers 
in a department because the pay of the Imxmrial Service officers cannot 
be touched ; these again have been made in the case of reserved departments 
and a])pear to have the object, not of rediicmg the number of posts held 
by officers of the Provincial Service, but of demonstrating that in the 
Couneirs ox)inion the superior staif of the department is numerically too 
strong ; an instance of this type of motion tvas tliat made in 1921 to reduce 
the number of Deputy Saperintendents of Police, and the motion carried 
in 1923 in respect of the same class of officers vras partly of the same 
nature.' 

The financial stringency has undoubtedly been a very great drawback 
to the successful working of the Reform Scheme. Hopes of advance and 
development have been disappointed, but the members have fully recognized 
that for the x)t’<3scnt the solvency of the provincial iinauces is the most 
pressing need. 

11. Resolutions . — For the sessions held between January 1921 and 
March 1923, 854 notices of resolutions were received. Owing, however, 
to the over-iap]}ing of resolutions and notices being renewed, sometimes 
more than once, because in the majority of sessions time w'as insufficient 
for the discustiion of all the resolutions of which notice had been given, 
that figure does not convey much meaning. The resolutions actually moved 
numbered 207, of whicli 58 were carried, 52 rejected and the rest vvith- 
drawm, in many cases after an explanation from Government or a promise 
of some action being taken. Some of the more important resolutions and 
the results arc detailed in the following paragraphs. 

In March 1921, a debate on the allocation of revenues between the 
Central Provinces and Berar led to the appointment of a Committee, 
usually known as the Sim Committee, to inquire into the matter. They 
recommended that, after certain expenditure had been provided for, the 
balance of the revenues should be allocated to the Cerdrul Provinces and 
Berar in the proportion of 3 to 2. In January 1923, a motion that effect 
should not be given to this recommendation was lost, after strong opposition 
from some of the Central Provinces non-official members, and the allocation 
proposed is now in force. 

In the same sessions a resolution was passed recommending the 
abolition of grain pa^unents to village vratehmen in Berar and the introduc- 
tion of a provincial money cess. This important change havS been made 
by the Government. The collections in the shape of the cess and the pay- 
ment therefrom to the mahars naturally had to appear in the budget, and 
in the budget sessions of this year this fact afforded an opportunity for 
a proposal to reduce the provision for payment so as to force a reduction 
in the numbers of the mahars employed j tlu proposal was rcjecied by the 
Council. 

In the next sessions, August 1921, a resolution was carried that legisla- 
tion shoxild be undertaken to establisli a University, A committee was 
appointed to make final proposals to that end, and as a result the Nagpur 
University' Act 'is now law^ahd stepsv'are' being taken to, establish . the 
University in accordance with its provisions. 


A resolution recommending tlie prohibition of the ^ sale of country 
liquor was moved in the same sessions. Although it could not be accepted 
in the form in which it was passed, the Minister for Excise announced 
the acceptance by Government of prohibition as the uitimate goal of its 
excise policy. It was made clear that Government^ cannot , biiM itself 
to introduce prohibition until it is satisfied that the social conditions permit 
it. Substantial steps have been taken to give gradual effect to this decision. 
Duty rates have been considerably raised, the number of shop.s largely 
reduced and the strength of liquor lowered. There is some reason to 
believe that the progress has been too rapid, having already led to a con- 
siderable increase in the number of cases of illicit distillation. 

That the non-co-operation '' movement evoked a certain amount 
of sympathy from wuthin the Council was shown in several resolutions. 
In August 1921 a round-table conference was proposed ; in the same 
sessions an enquiry was demanded into alleged illegalities practised^ in 
order to counteract the movement, but the motion was eventually with- 
drawn ; in September 1922 an enquiry was demanded into the hand- 
cuffing of R. S. Shiikla, a prominent non-co-operator of Raipur, who had 
been arrested for resistance to the police ; the resolution was lost after 
a lengthy debate ; in December 1921 a resolution v/as carried regarding 
the treatment of political prisoners ; and in January of this year a resolu- 
tion w'as moved, but rejected, recommending the release ox political 
prisoners. 

Numerous committees of inquiry were suggested ,* but, apart from 
the Sim Committee, the Retrenchment Committee, the Committee to con- 
sider the compensation to be paid to the Ratona Tannery Company, and 
that to make proposals for the establishment of a University, the only 
committees formed in pursuance of resolutions of the Council were the 
Standing Committees on Sanitation and Medical Relief and on Education 
and one to enquire into the condition of the depresKsed classes. 

On certain resolutions carried in the Legislative Council, the local 
Government was not in a position to take any action other than forwarding 
them to the Government of India ; they included resolutions on such 
important matters as the abolition of Cornmissionerships, reduction in the 
pay of the Imperial Services, the Indianization of these services, and the 
amendment of the Anus Rules. Similarly, resolutions carried with respect 
to railway management could only be referred to tlie company concerned. 

12. Questions . — Notice of 3,385 questions was received, of which 3,059 
were answered and only 290 disallowed. The questions for the most part 
were put tO’ obtain inforpiation or related to unimportant matters, and 
often, w’hcn they called for action on the part of Government, w'ere based 
on incorrect facts. It was only on 134, that any action vras taken. As 
instances of the action taken may be cited the order, issued in January 
1921, to the Deputy Commissioner, Amraoti, not to collect revenue until 
suspensions were announced ; tbe appointment, as an experiment<il measure, 
of Court of Wards advisory committees in certain districts ; approval oi 
the transfer of a circle from one tahsil to another, and an order, in 
ber 1922, for an enquiry to be ma.de by. officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment into the condition of agriculturists in a few typical villages. 

In the matter of the admission, and disallov/ance of resolutions and 
questions the provisions of the Rules, and Standing Orders were complied 
with as closely as possible. - Resolutions, and questions relatin<r to Berar, 
however, have not been ruled -ouh under .;proTiso fii)-to Rule 3 (1) ; this 
bas' the -approval of the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 
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Eesolutions relating to central subjects liave presented some difficulty ; 
but tlie practice lias been to admit them if, though the local Government 
cannot pass orders in regard to them, they are of provincial interest only ; 
it is considered that such resolutions can i)roperly he said to relate to 
matters which are primarily the concern of the local Government. As 
regards railway matiers, the Government of Indians instructions are that 
all matters of riurely local interest, on which the Agent of the line is 
in a position to express an opinion without reference to the Raihvay Board, 
should be dealt with in the Provincial Council ; and these instructions have 
been followed. 

There is a tendency to move resolutions and to ask questions on matters 
of purely parochial interest, which are not of sufficient importance to 
justify their consideration by the Legislative Council and tend to lower 
its dignity as a provincial legislature. 

13. Motions for adjournment and amendment of the Standing 
Orders . — There have been two motions for the adjournment of the Council 
to consider a matter of urgent public importance. Tlie first was made 
to urge on Government the necessity of giving immediate effect to the 
unanimous recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee, as far as it 
lay within the power of the local Government to do so. After a lively 
debate, in which there was considerable opposition to the motion, it 
automatically closed at 6 o'clock without any question being put. The 
second arose out of the resolution carried in March 1923 that an Indian 
should be appointed a Secretary to Government in the next vacancy that 
occurred ; the object of the proposed motion was to consider an appoint- 
ment as Secretary of a European officer, which had been decided upon 
before but was not gazetted till a few days after the resolution had been 
passed ; the motion was disallowed by the President of the Council as 
not relating to a matter of urgent public importance. 

The Standing Orders have been amended on two occasions. On the 
first, the Select Committee reported on the 12th July 1921 and their recom- 
mendations were accepted by the Council ; certain amendments proposed 
to solve the difficulties of members %vho do not Imow English were dropped, 
it being considered tliat the suggestions contained in them could be carried 
out through the medium of the President's orders ; the amendments carried 
out altered the provision regarding notice of questions and provided for 
the printing of questions and answei'^.^ one clear day before the answers are 
to be given ; gave the President some discretion in the matters of admitting 
questions and resolutions veithont due notice and dealing with the moving 
of amendments ; in:ide it clear that closure of a debate would not affect 
the right of the mover or the Government member to speak, and provided 
for the ease of two or more members giving notice of the same resolution 
and for the posting of the budget to inembei's fourteen clear days before 
the voting of grants begins. In March 1922 the second Select Committee 
recommended amendment of the orders so as to make it unnecessary for 
fresh notice to be given of a motion not discussed at the previous sessions 
for wmnt of time and the recommendation %vas accepted by the Council. 

14. The Legislative Council and puUic opinion . — As stated above, 
few of the members of Council were really representative of public opinion 
or caiTied much weight with the outside public. Owing to the non-co- 
operation activities at the election time, some- of the membel-s were of poor 
status — a tailor, a chamar.’a vegetable seller, and there is no doubt that 
many of the most influential and intelligent leaders, whether owing to 
conviction or under compulsiohhrefrainec^ from standing for election. It 


was soon recognised, however, that the Council not only had considerable 
power, hut also that the action of the Council had resulted in a modifica- 
tion of Government policy or decisions on more than one occasion. The 
influence of the Coiincil on public opinion has in consequence steadily 
increased- 

Members maintain relation with their constituencies to some extent 
through local bodies (municipalities and local boards), but no special 
means have been adopted to keep in touch with their constituencies. 

15. Farty Groups , — The following are the communal groups : — 

(1) Muhammadan, ' 

(2) Hindu. 

(3) Depressed classes. : 

In addition to this there are territorial groups. 

(1) . Berar representatives, holding that Berar is exploited by the 
Central Provinces and does not secure a fair share of its revenue. 

(2) . Central Provinces representatives, claiming that Berar should 
be treated as merely part of the Central Provinces. 

(8). The north of the proAunce consisting of representatives of the 
Hindi-speaking districts, avIio maintain that the interests of the north are 
sacrificed to the south. 

(4). The south of the province — ^mainly Maratha. 

There is no form of party organization. In the case of 
any important matter before the Council, the Secretary in the 
Department concerned is responsible ^that every possible vote is 
recorded on the Government side. Consultation as to concerted 
action on any particular measure is frequent, and adjournments 
of the debate are occasionally asked for to permit of consultation. 
Ministers also frequently hold meetings of their adherents to decide the 
line of action to be taken in regard to particular matters. Occasionally 
it is arranged that priority shall be given to particular items of business 
by withdraAval of resolutions preceding that item. There are no recognized 
party leaders. , 

16, The constUnencies and the pxiblic , — The percentage of enfranchised 
persons to the total population is 0.9. The percentage of votes recorded in 
general elections was 22 in contested constituencies, but in 30 constituencies 
there Avas no contest, and therefore no votes AA’^ere recorded. At by- 
elections, the percentage of votes recorded to the total number of voters 
on the register Avas about 16. In addition in 3 constituencies there was no 
contest. 

The loAv pei’centage of votes recorded was in part due to the opposition 
of the non-co-operation party and to the rumours set about by them to, 
prevent Alters recording their votes. The backAvardness of several tracts, 
and the ignoi^anee of the voters regarding any form of election, also 
account for numerous abstentions. 

At present in the Legislative Council such groups or parties as do 
exist^ are formed not in accordance Avith the character of their political 
convictions, biit^ rather on territorial, class or communal considerations, 
and to this extent the formation of such groups may be said to be derh’-ed 

As yet there is no electoral organization in the constituencies or any 
S3"stem of party machinery, nor are there any political programmes. 



Snell party organization as exists in tlie Council is of a most' 
elementary nature, and is therefore, not represented by any ^ particular 
organ or the press. The newspapers in this province consist in the main 
of two classes — yIz., moderate and extreme. The latter again may be 
divided into pro~6andhi and pro-Das publications. Although the attitude 
of these papers on individual questions of policy may affect the position 
taken up by the members of the Council, few papers are consistent in their 
attitude ,• the only consistent line of policy adopted is one of opposition 
to Government by the extremist press. The attitude of the moderate press 
is one of qualified support and reasonable criticism of Government-.^ The 
influence of the press on general public opinion appears to be increasing. 

The members of Council have generally failed to take their proper 
part in the political education of the electorate. Very few have addressed 
meetings of their constituencies, or explained the rights and duties of 
electors or enlightened them regarding the scheme of Refoinn Government 
and the powers and responsibilities of its component parts. An electioneer- 
ing campaign has been started by the Das’ pai'ty, but practically no such 
activity ha.s as yet been undeiffaken by any other party. 

17. Political agitation and parties outside the Reforms \'8cheM'e.~-' 
Keferenee has already been made to the effect of the non-co-operation move- 
ment on the constitution of the Council. Within the Council the Khilafat 
party as such, concerned as it is mainly with foreign affairs, has had little 
influence. The non-co-operation movement, however, has undoubtedly been 
reflected within the Councils in two ways — directly by resolutions moved 
either out of sympathy with the movement or in order to gain popularity 
in their constituencies ; and indirectly by resolutions moved to shew that 
the Legislative Council can take effective action on matters in regard to 
which the non-co-operators appeal to the public for direct action, e.g., the 
resolution requesting Goveimment to stop the sale of country liquor. 

The successful working of tlie Reform Scheme, and in particular tlm 
realization when the Court Fees Bill was first introduced in March 1922, 
that the Council had the power of refusing taxation, resulted in a change 
of attitude towards the Council by a large section of the non-co-operation 
party. The feeling that the boycott of the Councils was a mistake has 
been steadily growing during the past year, and the pro-Council party 
now includes most of the more intelligent and advanced section of the 
extremist community. The whole of Berar adheres to this party, while 
in the Marathi and the more advanced Hindi district in the Central Pro- 
vinces these views are making distinct headway. This party is again 
divided into the Tilak school of responsive co-operation, and the Das school 
of ‘ mending or ending ’ tire Conneils, If we may judge from the history 
of non-co-operation in local bodies in the last year, it is unlikely that the 
Das party’s policy -would be given effect to or, if adopted, would remain 
unmodified for long. Early in 1922 it was decided by the non-co-operation 
party in this province that non-co-operators were to contest and capture all 
seats on local bodies, the intention being that local bodies should then take 
their orders from the Congress either direct or through a Congress Local 
Self-Government Board. A fair measure of success attended the effort to 
jseeipe representation on municipal committees, but reports so far received 
indicate that in the recent elections for local boards a comparatively small 
proportion of successful candidates were non-co-operators. Lctually the 
municipal committees with a non-co-operation majority differ but little 
in their working from other municipalities ; it is true that they commenced 
with a few demonstrations of their political views : for example resolutions 
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were passed to picket liquor shops, to support National schools to fly the 
National flag ; but in a very short time they generally settled down to 
normal municipal activities. 

One marked feature has been the growth of selfish disruptive tenden- 
cies. With the introduction of a system of representative government, it 
was inevitable that the local demands of partieiilar constituencies should 
come into greater prominence, but larger issues have come into xDrominenee. 
The rivalry between Berar and the Central Provinces is more marked ; 
the latent jealousy between the northern Hindi-speaking districts and the 
southern Marathi-speaking districts has become prominent : at times 
Muhammadan feeling has been aroused against the Hindus ; the anti- 
Brahman movement is growing considerably in strength. 


ASSAM. 

Letter No. 870-C., dated the 2nd July 1923. 

From — The Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam, 

To — The Secretary’' to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment. 

In reply to your letter no. D.-917, dated the 23rd April 1923, I am 
directed to submit a report on the working of the reformed constitution and 
its results in the province of Assam. 

A. — Thb Executive Government. 

(i) Allocation of funds to reserved and transferred subjects — 

2. The Hon^ble Ministers have fully recognised the necessities of the 
financial position and no difficulty has so far arisen in the apportionment 
of funds between reserved and transferred departments by agreement. 
The allocation of funds has been as follows : — 



Budget. 

I ' 

Reser^-ed 

Bepartments. 

Transferred 

Bepartments. 

' Total. ■ ^ 



Tra. 

Trs. 

Trs. 

3921-22 




2,66,78 

1922-23 


!,-63,09 

57,83 

2,20,92 

1923-24 


.. 1, 61,90 

54,92 

2,16,82 


The fact that the Public Works Department is in Assam a reserved 
department and that provision is made in it for works undertaken both 
for reserved and for transferred departments makes the allocation to 
‘ transferred ^ seem less than is actually the case. 

(ii) Beinforccment or readjustment of Secretariat and other Head^ 
guariers estahlishrneni necessitated by the Ref arms — 

J. Before the introduction;^ o£:-the- Eeforms, there were, besides thC' 
Secretary in the Public Woi*ks' Dcpartintot, two Secretaries to the Chief 



Commissioner. The creation of a separate Legislative Department, wiiich 
%Yas necessary undeiythe ne^v rules of business adopted in connexion with 
the Deforms, required the appointment of a third secretary, but iis the 
Legal Remembrancer became Secretary to Government in the Legislative 
Department there was actually no increase in the number of superior 
officers employed in the Secretariat. According to the original distribu- 
tion of work both ordinary secretaries dealt -with transferred subjects, 
but as the Ministers preferred to work with a secretary unconnected with 
the Finance Department, the secretaries! work was readjusted so that all 
transferred subjects were dealt wdth by the secretary other than the 
secretary in the Finance Department. The sanctioned clerical staff of the 
Secretariat wms increased by eleven hands, but some of this increase would 
probably have been necessary apart from the Reforms. Owing to the 
reduced activity in subjects such as education and local self-govenment 
caused by the lack of funds the sanctioned increase has in part been held 
in abeyance, 

A staff of stenographers — one for each member of Government — was 
also attached to the new Members and Ministers, and is utilised also as 
the reporting staff for the Legislative Cotincil. 

The Legal Remembrancer and Secretary in the Legislative Department 
is also Secretary to the Legislative Council, and in that capacity has been 
provided with a small separate staff. 

{Hi) Co-operation between the Executive Government and the Legisla- 
ture with special reference to permanent or special Committees of the latter 
and the action tahen in pursuance of their re commendations ^ and the use 
of Council Secretaries — 

4. A Committee of members of the Council is appointed annually by 
Government to advise them in connection with the framing of the budget. 
With this exception and that of the Committee of Public Accounts con- 
stituted under the Assam Legislative Council Rules, the non-official members 
of whom are elected by non-official members of Council, only one 
committee has been appointed. This was a small Retrenchment Com- 
mittee, consisting of two members of Council with an official — not a member 
of Council — as President. It was appointed in response to a resolution 
passed by the Council recommending enquiries into the possibility of 
retrenehinent in the various departments, and the scope of its enquiries 
was limited to particular appointments specially mentioned in the dis- 
cussion. Several of its recommendations have been accepted by Govern- 
ment. The remainder are awaiting the recommendations of the Services 
Commission or (in the ease 'of a recommendation for the abolition ox the 
posts of Commissioners) the decision of higher authority. His Excellency 
the Governor has not considered it necessary to appoint either depart- 
mental Standing Committees or Council Seci’etaries. There are in Assam 
no public men of the leisured and monied classes, and few of the non- 
official members of Council live at or near Shillong. It is therefore not 
practicable in Assam to employ non-official members of Council in either 
of these ways in the ordinary "work of administration without considerable 
expense and inconvenience. 

(iv) The Reforms and Local Self-Government — 

5. In Assam the process of emancipating local bodies from official 
control began before the introduction of the Reforms, and the changes 
which have occurred in consequence of the substitution of elected non- 
official for ex-officio Chairmen of local bodies have tended, to obscure any 
effects which may have followed /directly from the Reforms. Some— both 
officials and non-officials — complain of a deterioration in efficiency in the 


administration of local bodies following on the change from official to non- 
official chairmanship. On the other hand it does appear to be the case 
that more interest is taken by non-officials in the problems of local self- 
government, that less reliance is placed on official guidance and that there 
is some attempt on the part of local bodies to work out their own salvation. 

The Ministry of Local Self-Government has been responsible for the 
Assam Municipal Act — the most important measure yet tackled by the 
provincial Legislative Council. In other respects the want of money has 
made it impossible for this ministry to initiate any decided advance. 

B. — The Legislature. 

(i) Oovernment Legislation — 

6. The following Government Acts have been passed during the time 
•of the present Council : — 

The Assam Deputy President’s Salary Act, 1921. 

The Assam General Clauses (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

The Assam Court Fees (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

The Assam Stamp (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

The Assam Municipal Act, 1923. 

Two Government Bills, the Reeord-of-Rights (Sylhet) Bill, 1921, and 
the Landlord and Tenant jprocedure (Amendment) Bill, 1922, have been 
defeated by vote of the Council. 

Two other Government Bills, viz.^ the Assam Primary Education Bill 
and the Assam Local Rates Bill, have been introduced and are still under 
the consideration of the Council. 

The most important Act passed since the formation of the new Council 
is the Assam Municipal Act which was passed in March last. The fact 
that the Bill was in, charge of a popular Minister and that the Govern- 
ineht left the details of the measure entirely in the hands of the Council 
■jbiad probably the effect of largely disarming opposition. Moreover the 
"Bill had been dealt with by a large and representative Select Committee 
which had revised it in some respects in the direction of making it more 
popular. The result was that the members of the Select Committee 
defended in Council the provisioxis of the Bill as revised by the Committee, 
and no important amendments were carried if opposed by the Minister 
-in charge. 

The Bill was altered in Select Committee under the following heads : — 

(a) substitution of control by Government for control by the Com- 
missioner in certain matters j 

(^) subjection of the rule-making power conferred on Government 
to the approval of the Council ; 

(c) inclusion of provision for the establishment by rule of com- 

munal representation on Municipal Boards ; 

(d) excision of the provision for the co-option of a proportion of 

members. 

Before the Council the more important amendments fell under the 
following heads : — 

(a) further reduction of control on the part both of Government 
and of the Commissioner j 

{b) prescription of a limit to ,tax:ation ; . 

(c)' provision for aii appeal Civil 'Court in matters of tax- 

ation ;• ; 



{d) abolition of the provision for commimal representation ; 

{e) omission of the clause providing for the appointment of officials 
as supernimierary members ; 

(/) reinsertion of the provision for eo-option of members which had 
been excised by the Select Gommittee. 

All these amendments were defeated. 

An amendment providing for the insertion of a tax on persons as an 
alternative to the tax on holdings was pressed and being accepted ])y the 
Minister in charge was carried. 

The Assam Council like all the others, Indian and Provincial, is 
generally opposed to any attempt to balance the accounts by the increase 
of revenue by means of enhanced taxation. In 1922, however, it passed 
without very serious opposition Bills providing for an increase in Stamps 
and Court Fees. The Council was no doubt infiueneed by the fact that 
similar Bills had been passed in Bengal and by the consldercition that the 
increased charges would not affect the community at large but only 
those wdio had resort to the courts. The Bills were designed ivith the 
object of affecting the poorer class of litigants as little as possible, and 
further amendments in this direction w^ere made while the Bills were 
under discussion. The Acts themselves call for no comment. They were 
modelled on those drafted for the Bengal Council witlx certain modifica- 
tions.: . 

Of the Bills which were defeated by adverse votes of the Coiineil, 
the Recoi'd-of-Rights (Sylhet) Bill, 1921, was introduced wnth the object 
of providing the machinery for making a record-of-rights in the district 
of Sylhet and of recovering the wdiole or a portion of the cost from the 
landlords and tenants. This measure wms urgently needed from the 
.administrative point of view as a preliminarv” to up-to-date tenancy legisla- 
tion for this district. It was received with uncompromising hostility by 
the landlords of Sylhet. The chief ground urged in the discmssion in 
Council was that the expense was not justifiable in the state of the pro- 
vincial finances, wffiilst another ground taken was that it was desirable 
to take up tenancy law for the province as a wffiole and not for one district 
only. The Bill was introduced without leave under the provisions of 
rule 18 of the Assam Legislative Council Rules, but when a motion to 
refer it to a Select Committee was moved, an amendment to the effect that 
a consideration of the Bill be postponed sine die was carried by 20 votes 
to 19, and the Government accepting the decision of the Council dropped 
the project. 

The second unsuccessful Bill was a piece of emergency legislation 
designed to cope with the situation which had arisen in the Goalpara 
district where tenants, as the result of the activities of agitators, had 
refused to pay rent to their landlords. The provisions of the Bill were 
based on those of the Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act, 1921, and it was 
' proposed to enact that in notified areas rent might be recovered as arrears 
of land revenue by the procedure prescribed in the Assam Land and 
Revenue Regulation, 1886, The Bill was introduced under the procedure 
provided by rule 18 and a motion was moved that the Bill be taken into 
consideration. An amendment ** that the Bill be circulated for opinion 
was however carried by 21 votes to 17. The opposition was in the 
interests of the tenants, the chief speakers against the Bill being pleaders. 

WES radsed-t© the short time given to. members* to- study the Bill, 
alid* tE'e necessity; for obtaining' the- opinions of fflxfe 


persons affected. In the following sei^ion the Member in charge " 
announced that it had been decided to drop the Bill as the emergency which 
it had been intended to deal with had passed away. 

On the whole it can be said that, except in the case of the Becord-of- 
Eights (Sylhet) Bill, the Council took a reasonable attitude towards 
Government legislation. In the case of the Landlord and Tenant Pro- 
cedure (Amendment) Bill it cannot be said that the attitude of the 
majority of the members was prejudiced or unreasonable. 

There have been no cases of the certification, return or reservation o*. 
Bills under sections 73-E. and 81-A. of the Government of India Act,j^c- 
of the withholding of assent under section 81. 

(ii) Private Bills — 

7, Only one private Bill has so far been introduced. This is the 
Assam Juvenile Smoking Bill introduced by a Khasi Christian Member, 
who is an ardent prohibitionist as regards tobacco as well as opium and 
liquor. The Bill was introduced in the Council last September and was 
in the March session referred to a Select Committee. The Bill is modelled 
on similar Acts which have been passed in Bengal and the Punjab, but 
goes somewhat further. The mover intended it to apply to all juveniles 
up to the age of 18 and to students up to the age of 20, but the Select 
Committee reduced these figures to 16 and 18, respectively. The Bill is 
likely to be taken into consideration at the next session. A copy has been ^ 
received of one other Bill designed to deal with the Vv^ater Hyacinth pest 
and this will be introduced at the next session. The object is to make it 
compulsory for the owmer or occupier of land to destroy and eradicate the 
w^eed wherever it appears. 

(ii) Financial Business — 

8. A statement is annexed showing the demands for grants which 
have been refused w^holly or partly by the CoimeiL In view of the financial 
situation of the province during the last three years, it can hardly 
be denied that the Council has showm remarkable moderation in dealing 
with the demands of Government. The statement calls for little comment, 
but it will be seen that the grants for ihe Civil Police and the Assam Eifles 
suffei’ed most. 

The largest cut was the reduction of the demand for Rs. 1,74,000 for 
increasing the Armed Police Reserve to Rs, B7,000 in March 1922. The 
reduction of this demand gave both the Government and the Council an 
opportunity of reconsidering the position, with the result that at the 
September session of the same year the former -were able to ask for a 
supplementary grant of only Rs. 43,000 in the place of the Rs, 87,000 
wiiieh had been cut out, wiiilst the Council passed the demand for this 
reduced amount. There was a motion for reduction when the supple- 
mentary demand w'as presented, but it was withdrawn after discussion. 
In the case of the rejection of the demand for Rs. 50,000 for commencing* 
the construction of a Centxal Jail at Jorhat the Member in Charge in 
view of the financial stringency accepted the motion for reduction. In 
the ease of the rejection of the demand for Rs, 30,100 for the construction 
of a museum, and of the provision for the continuation of the fruit grow- 
ing experiments carried on in Shillong, it must be admitted that in view 
of the state of the provincial finances the Council had justification fo.'* 
their action. 

As regards motions far reduction which did not succeed, the most 
important 'were the attempts to reduce the provision for the salaries^ 
of Ministers which have been made in each year of the life of the CounciL 
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In 1921 the motion for tie rediiction was defeated bj 31 votes to 8, hut 
in the following year the financial position having become worse there 
were 15 votes for rediiction and 18 against. The Government bench voted 
against the reduction, but the representatives of the tea industry were 
in favour of it. This year the motion for reduction was again defeated 
(by 13 votes to 9), but this was largely due to that fact that His Excel- 
lency the Governor had announced that until the next general election he 
t^Vould not fill the vacancy which had occurred owing to the death of one 
""^Minister, and that the surviving Minister had undertaken to administer 
the departments formerly in charge of the deceased Minister in addition 
to his own. It was felt that in these circumstances it would be unfair to 
reduce the salary of the reniaining Minister, and the tea planter members 
voted against the motion. 

During the last two years the debates show that reaction has set 
in against the old feeling that Indians should receive the same remu- 
neration as Europeans. It is acknowledged that the latter should receive 
higher emoluments because they are serving in a strange land and have 
to incur expenses which are not obligatory for the Indian. Indianisa- 
Hion ” of the services is strongly advocated but only on the condition 
that the salaries of Indians should be reduced. 

The fact that there was practically no reduction of any demand for 
grants in the current year's budget was due to tbe reeoguiiion of the 
fact that retrenchment had been effected as far as possible, and several 
members expressed appreciation of the sweeping reductions which had 
been effected in the estimates of the Police Department. 

The general attitude of the Council towards Government in financial 
matters is in accordance wdth the friendly relations which have always 
prevailed between the services and the public in Assam. A good many 
members seem to come to the Council fully primed by constituents inter- 
ested in polities and utter bitter denunciations and criticisms of Govern- 
ment in the general debate on the budget ; but when the demands for 
grants are put to the vote they are not difficult to convince when the 
Government are able to put forwmrd a good explanation, and they seem 
genuinely anxious to avoid embarrassing Government by, refusing supplies 
which are really needed. There has been no trace of an inclination to 
vote against a grant merely for the sake of annoying or embarrassing 
Government. 

The Council has not taken any action in the direction of enforcing 
or extending its financial powers. In the last session a member gave 
notice of a motion for a nominal reduction of the provision under a minor 
head, the real intention being to challenge a non-voted item included* in 
the provision, but the President disallowed the motion when the real 
intention became apparent. 

In consequence of a resolution which had been passed in Council & 
Committee was appointed by Government in 1921 to advise whether 
retrenchment could be effected by the Abolition of certain specified posts 
which had been specially mentioned in the course of the debate on the 
resolution. Its report was presented in 1922, and a number of its recom- 
mendations have been accepted by Government. 

Proposals which would have, if adopted, the effect of increasing the 
" permanent expenditure of the province are still j&requent, and resolutioiiif 
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are stiM passed urging tlae claims of different classes of Government ser- 
vants to increased rates of pay» It is evident tliat tlie old idea still per- 
sists that the resources of Government are unlimited, and that it is the 
diity of the non-official member to get as much out of the public exchequer 
as possible for each and every section of the community. 

(iv) Resokiiions and qtmtions— 

9. Since the opening of the reformed Council notice of 163 resolutionB 
has been received, of which 20 were disallowed and the rest entered on the 
list of business. Those entered on the list were either discussed or with- 
drawn without discussion,, and no resolution had to be left over at 
the end of the session lor want of time. The following statement shows 
the number of questions of which notice was given and the manner in 
which they were dealt with : — 


Number of que.stions 
of which notice 
was given. 

Number of 

Cl nest ions 
disallowed. 

Number of 
questions 
admitted. 

Number of 
questions 
answered. 

Number of 
questions 
which Govern- 
ment refused 
to answer. 

192I-- 

773 

35 

38 

^ 738 

- 9 

1922— 

442 

24 

18 

407* 

7 

1923— 

227 

50 

77 

not 



♦Replies to 10 questions were given in 1923 and reply to one question was not given as the member 
concerned was absent. 

tRepiies to 7 questions were not given as the member who put the questions was absent. 

Of the resolutions disallowed twelve were disallowed by the Governor 
.under rule 22 (1), one of his own motion and the remaining eleven on the 
recommendation of the President. The resolution disallowed by the Gov- 
ernor of his own motion is of some interest as it was a recommendation to 
Government to increase the President’s salary. His Excellency held that, 
as the power of lixing the President’s salary is given by section 72-C of 
the Government of India Act to the Governor, the (jiiestion is not one which 
is the concern of the local Government. The other resolutions disallowed 
under rule 22 (1) related to central subjects or to political questions which 
had no special eonneetJon with the interests of the province, and call for no 
comment. The remaining eight resolutions were disallowed the Presi- 
dent for non-compliance with the requirements of the standing orders. 

The following were perhaps the most important resolutions brought 
forward _ 

(i) recommending the appointment of a Committee to report as 

to the economies which could be effected by the abolition of 
unnecessary appointments 5 

(ii) recommending legislation to make primary education free and 

compulsory (it was in consequence of this resolution that 
• the Primary Education Bill already mentioned was drafted) ; 

(Hi) recommending the separation of the executive and judicial ; 
(Government undertook to wmrk out a scheme, but the finan- 
; : , cial position of the province and the increased expenditure 

involved prevented action beings taken on the scheme when 
worked out) r- ' 



(w) recommending legislation to empower Local Boards to impose 
taxes on carts and carriages ; (a Bill is now in course of pre- 
paration with tliis object) ; 

(v) recommending the removal of the sex discfualification imposed 
by rule 7 (1), proviso 2 of the Assam Electoral Eules ; (this 
was withdrawn, after an interesting debate, the sense ot! the 
Council being clearly unfavourable to the proposal). 

A resolution was passed asking Government to lay before the Council 
at the commencement of each session a statement showing wh^at action 
had been taken on the resolutions passed during the previous session. 
Government declined to take the action suggested, but decided, in the ease 
of any resolution adopted by the Council, to inform the mover what action 
on it had been taken b} Government cr ^Yhether Government did not pro- 
pose to take any action. 

The right of interpellation was at first exercised to excess. In the 
session of 1921 notice was given of no less than 516 questions all of which 
were answered. In his prorogation speech on the 28th of September 1921^ 
His Excellency Sir William Marris complained of the large number of 
questions, and drew attention to the great amount of work tiiereby thrown 
on Government officers. Since then there has been a great improvement, 
and the rules have been more strictly enforced by the Council Department. 
This year, foliowong the practice introduced in Bombay and observed to 
some extent in Bengal, questions which are in fact recommendations to 
Government to take definite action and not requests for information have 
been disallowed. The tone of the questions was on the whole fair and 
reasonable, though recently one member sent in questions wffiich were 
offensive. The wording of the questions was in many cases very defec- 
tive, and it was frequently necessary for the office or the Secretary to 
correct pdrstaictsij in grammar or to revise the wording in order to make the 
point intelligible. 

( v) - MisceManeous — 

10. There has been no motion for the adjournment of the Council 
under rule 11 of the Assam Legislative Council Eules, nor has there been 
any proposal for the amendment of the standing orders. The rules and 
standing orders have been found to work well, and there have been no 
complaints of inconvenience on the ])art of non-official members. The 
reason perhaps is that the number of resolutions has hitherto been so small 
that there has never been any difficulty in getting through tbe whole iist 
within the time allowed for non-official business. Some defects have been 
felt on the official side, but it has been considered that it would be unwise 
to raise the question of amending the standing orders until some noiv 
official member makes a motion which will have the effect of bringing the 
whole matter up. For example the standing order reproduced from the 
rules of the Assam Council and not found in the standing orders of any 
other Council, that the Council reports should be published in the Assam 
Gazette, has been found inconvenient. Again under a standing order only 
two clear days^ notice is required of amendments to Bills, This is in- 
sufficient, and in the ease of an important Bill, such as the Municipal 
Bill, it is almost impossible for the Council Department or the administra- 
tive department concerned to deal wdth amendments at such short notice. 
The President has followed the ruling of the Deputy President of the 
Legislative Assembly^ in U^fterpreting the words the meeting at 
which the Bill is to be considered to mean the first day on which the Bill 
■is to be considered. /, \ ' ■’ 



An expert has been nominated under section 72-A (2), proviso (6), 
in only one instance. This was in the case of the Municipal Bill, when the 
Legal Remembrancer and Secretary in the Legislative Department was 
nominated as a member for a period of three months for the purpose of 
that Bill which he had drafted and with the complicated provisions of which 
he was well acquainted. As has already been stated there was no serious 
opposition to any of the provisions of the Bill, and consequently compara- 
tively little advantage was derived from the assistance of the expert 
member. 

(a) The extent to which the Coimcils represent and read on current 
public opinion — 

11. Outside the educated part of the population it cannot be . said that 
public opinion in a political sense exists in Assam, and individual members 
have usually been elected rather on personal than on political grounds. 
The Council, however, probably represents fairly correctly the opinion 
of one section of the educated, namely the moderate party. Generally 
speaking, it is doubtful whether the proceedings of the Council arouse 
much interest among the educated public outside the Bar Libraries, and its 
influence on current public opinion is probably at present not considerable. 
It should, however, be added that as a rule, the Muhammadan population 
of the province is united on matters affecting them as a class, and that in 
regard to such matters the Muhammadan members of the Council do repre- 
sent Muhammadan public opinion. 

(b) The extent to which and by what means relations have been main- 
fmned between membef's of the Councils and their constituencies — 

12. Members at times profess to attach importance to having an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the views of their constituents, but in fact, although 
no doubt they have consulted individual supporters, they have so far made 
little or no attempt to maintain relations with their constituencies in the 
mass, to ascertain their views or to educate them in political matters. 
Political meetings have been left almost entirely to the anti-Government 
agitators, and so far as is known, no case has occurred of a member of 
Council addressing a ioublic meeting of his constituents. 

(c) The formation on political lines of groups or parties within the 
Councils^ and how far these coincide with or traverse purely communal 
lines of cleavage — 

13. The Council has suffered in one way by the abstention of the more 
extreme politicians from the first election, and the consequent return of 
members belonging — so far as they can he said to belong to any political 
party — only to the moderate party. The.nnly well marked lines of cleavage 
within the Council are either communal or local — ^between Hindus and 
Muhammadans and between residents of the Brahmaputra and of the 
Surma Valleys ; and these divisions show themselves only when the inter- 
ests of the two communities or of the two areas are thought to clash. The 
small group of members representing the tea industry naturally hangs 
together, and, more often than not supports the Government. 

(d) The institution of what may be broadly called conventions of 

procedure a>s between the Legislature and the Executive Government or 
the Governor, as, e.g,, the grounds for the disallowance of resolutions and 
questions ; the appointment of Commissions and Committees and the scope 
of their enquiries ; and, within the Councils themselves, the institution and 
arowth of a parliamentary practice and tradition — ■ 


14. Arrangeinents for the conduct of GovernMent business are made 
by tlie President in consultation with Government, and are accepted with- 
out question by the members of Council. It can hardly be said that any 
conventions of procedure have grown up in connection with the grounds 
for the disallowance of resolutions and questions. Eeeently the Govern- 
ment drew the attention of the President to the number of questions which 
’were not requests for information but suggestions or recommendations 
to action, and such questions are now disallowed. 

Owing perhaps chiefly to the smaller size of the Council and the Assam 
tradition of friendly relations be tiveen the executive and the people, the 
personal relations between the members of the Legislature and the members 
of the Executive Government are probably closer than in ihost other pro- 
vinces. The Council had the advantage of commencing its life with a 
President, in the late Mr. J. G. Arbuthnott, O.I.E., whose special qualities 
secured for him the universal respect of, and unquestioning obedience 
from, all members. A high tradition of dignity and decorum wns thus 
established and seems likely to continue. 

(e) The imiitidion, whether on the part of Government or of parties 
within the CouncAls, of any foryn of party or gammUony the issue of whips^ 
eonsultation as to the concerted attitude to he taken on particidar measures, 
appointmejits or election to committees, the priority to he given to particu- 
lar items of Council husmess and so forth— 

15. As has already been stated, there have hitherto been no definite 
parties. There has been consultation as to the concerted attitude to be 
taken on particular measures, but this has been occasional and unorganised 
and the groups thus co-operating have varied with the measures under dis- 
cussion. The Council as a whole has consistently recognised the claim of 
different classes and communities to be represented on committees. 

(f) Prominent party leaders, their policies and adherents — 

16. Some members are naturally more prominent than others, but 
none of them have any special following, and it can hardly be said that 
any of them have any distinctive policy. 

C. — The Constituencies and the Pubeio. 

{%) The ascertained percentage of enfranchised persons to the total 
population, and the percentage of votes recorded in general or hye elec* 
Hons to the total number of voters on the register — 

17. The total population of the province is 7,606,230, and the number 
of enfranchised persons (202,440) represents a percentage on this of 2.66 
only. If the population of the hill districts and frontier tracts, which are 
not directly represented by election, are excluded the percentage is 2.9. 
The number of votes recorded at the general election for general consti- 
tuencies was 33,352 or 16.47 per cent, of the electorate. Only 21 however 
out of the 33 general constituencies were contested, and on the average 
between 24 and 25 per cent, of the electors for these 21 seats came to the 
poll. The highest proportion of polling was in the Hailakandi (non- 
Muhammadan) constituency where 60 per cent, of 998 voters polled, -The 
next was in the Shillong urban constituency where the percentage was 49. 
These were small constituencies, and amongst the larger ones Dibrugarh 
(non-Muhammadan) shewed up best with a percentage of 41 on an elee-'' 
torate of 10,429. There have been seven bye-elections in general consti- 
tuencies, six of them being contested ; : and at these seven bye-elections the 
percentage of voters who recorded their votes was 13,39. 

(ii) The interest evinced by the constituencies and the public in the 
work of the Councils — 



18. As might be expected from the state of political education aiaongit 
the masses and the personal grounds on which members are usually elected, 
the constituencies generally knoAv and care little about the work of the 
Council. Even amongst the educated there is a lack of interest in its pro- 
ceedings unless some matter aitecting them personally is under discussion. 
Political interest has during the life time of the present Council been 
absorbed almost entirely by the Non-co-operation and Khilafat movements, 
and the Council has taken little direct part in the controversies arising 
therefrom. 

{Uiy The extent to which the formation of political groups or parties 
in the Councils is reproduced in or derived from the constituencies — 

19. There are no parties. In so far as members fail into communal 
or local groups they reflect accurately the washes of the constituencies^ 
which are themselves based both on communal and on local divisions. 


(iv) Electoral organisation in the constituencies^ political pro- 
grammes^ parties and party funds — 

20. So far there has been no electoral organisation in the consti* 
tuencies, no political platform, no party funds or machinery. Candidates 
have been elected almost entirely on personal grounds, and have depended 
generally on their local influence and to some extent on the canvassing of 
thbir relatives and friends immediately before the election. 

(t?) The influence of the Press on political and public opinion, and 
the promotion of organs of the Press supporting the view of particular 
groups or parties in the Councils— 

21. The Press in Assam is represented by a small number of weel^iy 
newspapers, usually in financial difficulties and taking their tone for the 
most part from the vernacular and anglo-vernacular Press of Bengal. 
The Janasakti ”, a Bengali paper published at Sylhet and representing 
the extreme vicAvs of the Congress and Khilafat parties, is reported to 
have a good deal of influence ; it is noteworthy that this paper devotes 
little attention to the proceedings of the Council. For the most part the 
influence of the local Press is small even amongst the educated section of 
the urban population. There has so far been practically no co-ordination 
betAA^een the activities of the Press and the AueAvs adA’^ocated in the Council. 

D. — Political Agitation and Parties Outside the Reforms Scheme. 

22. The non-co-operation movement and the raeasures taken by Gov- 
ernment to deal AAdth it, the additional expenditure incurred in the preserAm- 
tion of laAv and order, the use of emergency enactments such as the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act (XIV of 1908) and the Seditious Meetings Act, and 
the treatment in jail of so-called ■ political ’ prisoners naturally engaged a 
good deal of attention in Council. For the most part intervention on these 
subjects took the form of questions. Many of these were not outside the 
scope of a genuine desire for information ; one or tAvo AA^ere apparently 
directed to pointing out the failure of the non-co-operation moA^ement ; 
some certainly seemed to be aimed at advertising its successes or embar- 
rassing Government or otherwise showed sympathy with the adherents of 
the movement. 

A resolution was moved in March 1922 for the withdrawal of re- 
pressive ” measures and the release of political prisoners, but it secured 
little support and wms withdraAvn without being put to the vote. Supplies 
to meet the additional , expenditure incurred in police operations in eon* 
nexion with the agitation were voted with little opposition. The provision 
for a substantial increase of the armed police reserves which was included 


in the budget for 1922-23 was indeed reduced by tbe Council by half ; 
but later in the year in circumstances which have already been explained 
the Council accepted a compromise and voted so much of the balance as 
Government considered to be absolutely nec|ssary. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the members with hardly afi exception disapproved of the 
non-co-operation movement, and, although many of them were unhappy 
about the measures that the Government were compelled to take, there -was 
a general recognition of the difficulties with which the Government were 
faced and an almost complete absence of attempts to add to these. 

It is probable that most of the men of influence amongst the non-co- 
operation and Khilafat parties will attempt to enter the Council at the next 
election. How far the new candidates will succeed in displacing the pre- 
sent moderate members it is not easy to say. The position of some of the 
old stagers of the present and the old unreformed Councils is likely to be 
assailed by younger politicians of the moderate school as well as by mem- 
bers of the extremist party. The older and formeidy the more influential 
Assamese dislike extremely the idea of canvassing for votes and the other 
necessary features of a contested election ; but the younger members of the 
present Council who have for the first time come to the front are likely 
to fight to the utmost to avoid being unseated. The ' ‘ Swarajya ^ ’ candi- 
dates will x>robably have at their disposal the whole of the local Congress 
and Khilafat organisations, and in addition a few of them are men of stand- 
ing and local influence. Some of them at any rate will certainly find their 
way on to the new Council. How far their presence there will change the 
character of the proceedings it is not easy to say. They will form a com- 
pact party with a regular organisation, a definite polii| 5 ^ and probably a 
definite programme. 

The activities of the extreme parties have not been considerable on 
local bodies in Assam. Several municipal commissioners and a few mem- 
bers of local boards have been removed on conviction for offences connected 
with the agitation. The non-official members of one municipality resigned 
in a body in consequence of a disagreement between the Chairman and the 
Deputy Commissioner in connexion with the visit of Mr. Gandhi to the town 
in 1921. Mr. T. R. Phukan used his influence as Chairman of the Gauhati 
Municipality to promote hartals and generally to further the objects of the 
non-co-operation movement. Non-co-operators standing as such, however, 
have made no serious attempt to capture local bodies at the elections, and 
such as have stood have not been conspicuously successful. 

2Iotmis for reduction of grants carried during 1923. 


Serial 
No. ' 

Motioris. ' 

1 

1 

Opposed 

ty 

Government. 

j Accepted 
'! by 

' Government. 

1 Eesult 

’ of division, 

; if any. 

i 

1 

That the lump provision of Ks. 1,200 
under “ 26— Police (other than 
Assam Eiiies) ” made under the 
head ‘ village police ' as misceh. 
laneous expense be omitted. 

! Accepted, 



'The demand for Rs. 18,58,000 for:, the administration,, of the head- 
22-6eneral Administration was redficed to Bs. 18,28,000 in view of 

the decision to keep one of the posts of Minister yaeant for the remain- 
ing portion of the present term. 


Motions for reduction of grants carried during 1922. 


Seri&I 

No. 

Motions. ^ 

Opposed 

by 

Government. 

Accei^ted 

by 

Government. 

i Result 
/ of division, 
if any. 

1 

That the provision of Bs. 13,000 
under “ 26 — Police (Assam Bifles)’’ 
foR recruiting charges be reduced' 
to Bs. 2,000. 





The motion was adopted in the 
following amended form : — 


f. ' 



** That the provision of Bs. 13,000 
for recruiting charges be reduced 
to Rs. 5,000. 


Aooei)ted. 



That the provision of Bs. 50,000 
under “ 2o-Jails and Convict Set- 
tlements ” for construction of a 
central jail at Jorhat be omitted. 

■ :* * '■ ■■■ 

Accepted. 


3 

That the provision of Rs. 1,74,000 
under “ 26-Police (other than 
Assam Rifles) ” for increasing the 
Armed Police Reserve be reduced 
to half. 

Opposed 


Carried by 20 
votes to 17. 


Out of the sum Induced Rs. 43,000 
was restored by the consent of the 
Council 

1'. . . 

... 



That the sum of Rs. 7,500 under 26- 
Police (other than Assam Rifles) ” | 
provided for Secret Service expen- 
diture be reduced by Rs. 2,500. 

Opposed 

* * 

Carried by 20 
vjtes to 14. 

& 

That the sum of Rs. 18,000 under 
** 41 -Civil Works ” provided for 
Assam Allowance under ‘ con- 
striictinn ’ be omitted. 

Opposed 


Carried by 23 
votes to 14. 


No expenditure rejected by the Council was restored under the- 
provisions of section 72-D of the Government of India Act. 
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Motions for reduction of grants earried during 1921. 


1 ® 

Motions# 

Opposed 

by 

Government. 

Accepted 

■■by;'-'" 

Government. 

Eesult 
of division, 
if any. 

I 

That the lump provision of Es. 80,000 
under 22 — General Administra- 

tion ” for increase in Governor’s 
perquisites be reduced to Es. 40,000 

- 

Accepted. 


- 

This sum (Es. 40,000) was subse- 
quently added to the estimate 
under 31 — Education ” (Trans- 
ferred). 

* * ■ 

• • 


2 

That the grant of Es. 11,000 under 
“ 22 — General Administration ” for 
steamboat establishments for 
Commissioner, Assam Valley Di- 
vision be omitted. 

Government 
left the ques- 
tion for deci- 
sion by the 
Council. 

The motion 
was adopted. 


m.m 


This sum (Es, 11,000) was subs©- i 
quentiy added to the estimate i 
under “ 41 — C ivil Works — Incharge 
of Public Works Officers ” (Ee- 
served) the Council having agreed 
to the launch being made over to 
the Public Works Department. 



' tt-xi 

B 

That the provision of Es. 22,128 
under “ 26-PoIice (Assam Eifles) ” 
for recruit hoys and recruits be re- 
duced by Es. 10,000. 

Opposed . . 


Adopted. 

Ayes 21. 

Noes 19. 

4 

That the grant of Es. 30,100 under 
“ 30-Scientific Deptts.” for the 
construction of a provincial mu- 
seum at Gauhati be omitted. 

Opposed . . 

*'« ■■ 

Adopted. 

Ayes 19. 

Noes 17. 

5 

That the grant of Es. 14,062 under 
“ 34- Agriculture ” for LaCiiau- : 
miere Fruit Garden be omitted. 

•• 


.. 


The_ motion was adopted in the 
following amended form : — 

■ 


- 


“ That the grant of Es. 14,062 for 
LaChaumiere Frnit Garden be 
reduced by Es. 7,000 so as to 
give the Government a period 
of six months within which the 
garden is to be disposed of and 
it is no longer to be a charge 
on public revenues,” 

' 4, 




Nn expenditure rejected by the Council was restored loader the 
provisions of section 72-D of the Government of India Act. 






GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Letter No. 1057-0., dated 21st August 1923, 

Prom — The Chief Secretary to the Government of Assam, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment. 

In continuation of my letter No. 870-C., dated the 2nd July 
1923, . submitting a report on the working of the reformed constitu- 
tion in Assam, and with special reference to paragraph 8 thereof, 
I am to report that a supplementary demand of Rs. 1,55,656 was sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Council on the 14th August for resettlement 
operations in two of the temporarily settled districts of the Assam Valley. 
It was explained to the Council that the current settlement of these dis- 
tricts expired on the 31st March 1925 and the 31st March 1926, and that 
if the loss of revenue to which Government were legitimately entitled was 
to be avoided it was essentially necessary that the operations should start 
during the coming cold weather. The Council however refused to vote 
the demand. There can be no question but that the action of the Council 
was based entirely on the apprehension of Members that capital would be 
made by their opponents at the forthcoming elections of the fact that 
they had voted supplies for resettlement operations. In view of the 
financial position of the province and the serious interference which the 
postponement for one year of operations in these two districts would cause 
to the general programme of resettlement in the province, His Excellency 
the Governor considered it necessary to certify the expenditure under 
proviso (a), section 72 D (2) of the Government of India Act. 
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